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KeflfnntnQs 

The  Early  Races 

When  the  Romans,  under  Caesar,  invaded  Brit¬ 
ain,  in  55  b.  c.,  they  found  the  island  inhabited 
by  the  Celts.  These  early  Britons  were  a  vigorous 
race,  gifted  with  vivid  imagination,  delicate  sen¬ 
sibilities,  and  lively  emotions.  However  attract¬ 
ive  these  qualities  might  make  a  people,  they 
were  insufficient  to  create  a  successful  opposition 
to  the  more  highly  organized  Roman  civilization. 
But  the  Celts  persisted  in  maintaining  their  in¬ 
dividuality,  and  after  about  five  centuries  of 
Roman  rule,  though  they  had  grown  weak  and 
enervated,  had  lost  few  of  their  other  character¬ 
istics. 

About  449  a.  d.,  the  Roman  legions  having 
been  withdrawn,  the  Angles,  Saxons,  and  Jutes, 
three  Teutonic  tribes  from  the  mainland,  invaded 
Britain,  and  after  repeated  attempts,  in  the  face  of 
bitter  opposition  that  lasted  fully  a  century,  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  conquering  the  Celts.  But  they  could 
not  exterminate  the  vigorous  race.  Many  re¬ 
mained,  ultimately  to  mingle  their  blood  with 
their  conquerors,  while  the  more  hardy  and  restive 
ones  took  refuge  in  the  mountain  fastnesses  of 
Wales,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  where  still  the 
population  is  largely  of  Celtic  origin.  It  is  to 
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the  invading  Angles,  who  were  numerous  and 
occupied  northern  and  central  England,  that  the 
English  language  owes  its  name.  The  combined 
tribes  bequeathed  to  the  English  their  most  prom¬ 
inent  racial  characteristics,  as  well  as  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  language,  the  basis  of  modern  English. 

The  Anglo-Saxons  were  a  fearless  people  who 
had  lived  in  a  rugged  country  where  the  climate 
and  all  the  surroundings  had  tended  to  develop 
personal  bravery  and  a  profound  contempt  for 
mild  manners  and  gentle  accomplishments.  Al¬ 
though  coarse  and  brutal  in  their  pleasures,  they 
possessed  a  seriousness  of  character  and  a  sturdy 
sense  of  right  and  manliness  that  made  them  fit 
subjects  to  receive  the  Christian  religion.  This 
was  brought  to  them  by  St.  Augustine,  who  vis¬ 
ited  the  island  at  the  instigation  of  Pope  Gregory 
in  597.  In  the  wake  of  Christianity  followed  the 
schools,  so  that  the  arts  and  sciences  began  to 
thrive  in  England  as  on  the  Continent. 

Yet  toward  the  middle  of  the  ninth 

King  Alfred  ,  ,  , 

century  the  country  had  again  sunk 
back  toward  the  depths  of  barbarism,  and  the 
light  of  learning  might  have  been  wholly  ex¬ 
tinguished  but  for  the  noble  King  Alfred  who  came 
to  the  throne  in  the  year  872.  A  man  of  strong 
character  and  deep  piety,  as  well  as  of  warlike  na¬ 
ture  and  sturdy  independence,  he  was  perfectly 
fitted  to  become  the  most  conspicuous  figure  of 
early  English  history.  He  founded  the  navy, 
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and  by  his  successful  wars  firmly  secured  the  island 
to  its  English  inhabitants ;  then  he  reinstated  the 
schools,  established  a  code  of  laws,  and  gave  wise 
encouragement  to  every  form  of  profitable  indus¬ 
try.  He  himself  set  the  example,  and  did  not 
hesitate  to  work  with  his  own  hands.  The  purpose 
of  his  life,  expressed  in  his  own  words,  was  :  “  This 
I  can  now  truly  say,  that  so  long  as  I  have  lived, 
I  have  striven  to  live  worthily,  and  after  my  death 
to  leave  my  memory  to  my  descendants,  in  good 
works.  ” 

William  the  Less  t^ian  tw0  centuries  after  the  death 

Conqueror  0f  Alfred  occurred  an  event  which 
again  revolutionized  the  condition  of  things  in 
England,  and  ultimately  gave  to  the  English  race 
the  elements  previously  lacking  to  make  the 
greatest  nation  the  world  has  known.  In  1066 
William  the  Conqueror  landed  in  England,  and 
at  the  battle  of  Hastings  overthrew  the  English 
under  Harold.  Normandy,  of  which  William  was 
the  duke,  was  a  province  of  northern  France,  and 
its  inhabitants,  though  of  Scandinavian  origin, 
had  adopted  French  manners  and  customs  and 
had  acquired  the  polish  and  refinement  of  French 
civilization.  The  Normans  completely  subju¬ 
gated  the  Anglo-Saxons,  divided  their  lands  and 
established  a  rule  which  made  of  the  native  Eng¬ 
lish  the  merest  serfs.  Norman  castles  sprang  up 
over  the  land  and  became  centers  for  social  en¬ 
joyment  and  knightly  pleasures.  The  conquerors 
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were  the  most  courtly  race  in  Europe,  and  their 
love  for  art  and  refined  pleasures  was  in  striking 
contrast  to  the  practical  and  matter-of-fact  na¬ 
ture  of  the  English.  French  was  the  language 
of  the  court  and  the  ruling  classes ;  English  the 
language  of  the  subjugated. 

For  many  years,  the  two  civilizations  existed 
side  by  side  and  there  was  no  seeming  prospect  of 
a  union.  But  the  Normans  were  versatile,  easily 
influenced  and  changeable ;  the  English  steady, 
self-reliant,  persistent.  Though  at  times  they 
seemed  to  lose  their  national  spirit,  there  was 
always  under  the  superficial  Norman  elegance  the 
strong,  tenacious  spirit  of  the  English  common 
people. 

After  Normandy  was  lost  to  France  and  the 
Normans  were  left  without  direct  official  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  continent,  they  began  to  give  way 
more  and  more  to  the  quiet,  continuous  influence 
of  their  Anglo-Saxon  neighbors,  so  that  eventually 
they  afforded  for  a  second  time  the  strange  spec¬ 
tacle  of  a  conquering  race  absorbed  by  the  con¬ 
quered.  By  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
the  English  race  was  well  established  and  con¬ 
tained  nearly  all  the  elements  that,  steadily 
developing  under  the  influence  of  advancing  civ¬ 
ilization,  may  be  recognized  by  the  student  of  to¬ 
day.  The  three  main  ones  were  the  Celtic 
element  from  the  early  Britons  ;  the  Teutonic 
element  that  came  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  sea-kings  ; 
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and  the  Norman-French,  brought  by  William 
across  the  English  Channel.  Each  contributed 
its  share  to  the  national  character :  the  Celts 
gave  enthusiasm  and  delicacy  of  feeling ;  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  vigor  and  stability  ;  and  the  Nor¬ 
man-French,  taste  and  refinement. 

The  Language 

A  person  clings  to  his  mother  tongue  with  great 
tenacity  and  a  race  gives  up  its  language  with  re¬ 
luctance  ;  yet  the  influence  of  time  and  environ¬ 
ment  makes  changes  and  development  certain. 
So  by  considering  what  races  have  made  up  the 
English  and  by  remembering  the  predominating 
traits  of  each  race,  it  is  not  impossible  to  say  what 
has  been  the  history  of  the  language.  The  Celts 
made  their  contribution  but  it  was  absorbed  by 
the  already  virile  Anglo-Saxon.  The  Normans 
brought  French  and  a  host  of  words  of  Latin 
derivation  which  served  to  add  a  wider  range  and 
a  greater  elegance  to  the  vocabulary.  But  to  this 
day  the  words  that  give  directness  and  vigor  to  our 
language,  that  speak  of  home  and  kindred  and 
that  are  most  common  in  our  speech  are  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  origin. 

But  at  the  time  last  mentioned  in  the  sketch  of 
the  people,  this  union  of  tongues  was  far  from 
complete.  Different  dialects  characterized  differ¬ 
ent  sections  of  England  and  the  ratio  of  French 
words  was  much  greater  in  and  about  London 
where  the  Norman  court  had  so  long  held  sway, 
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than  it  was  to  the  north  and  south.  Still,  in  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  English  had  be¬ 
come  the  prescribed  language  of  the  realm  and 
everywhere  the  current  was  setting  strongly  away 
from  the  Norman-French.  Some  standard  was 
needed,  some  great  work  that  should  fix  the  use 
of  words,  not  by  law  but  by  the  rules  of  that 
higher  court  where  the  people  judge  the  signifi¬ 
cance  and  value  of  words  that  give  them  their 
literature. 

The  Literature 

The  literature  of  a  race  is  the  most  elegant 
expression  of  its  best  thought  and  feeling.  Liter¬ 
ature  reflects  the  manners  and  customs  of  a  people 
and  shows  their  manifold  peculiarities.  Whatever 
affects  national  life  affects  the  writers  who  in  turn 
cast  their  influence  over  the  progress  of  the  race. 
Literature  grows  as  a  race  grows  and  the  various 
streams  of  humanity  that  have  blended  to  make 
the  English  race  have  each  controlled  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  extent  the  English  literature.  There  was 
an  early  Celtic  literature,  light  and  poetic,  filled 
with  delicate  sentiment  in  which  pathos  and 
humor  were  blended.  Few  examples  of  it  remain 
and  what  English  literature  owes  to  the  Celt 
is  an  intermingling  of  the  racial  spirit  that  exists 
to  this  day.  Besides  this,  many  of  the  charming 
myths  and  legends  which  have  served  to  inspire 
later  writers  have  had  their  origin  in  the  warm 
Celtic  fancy.  The  legend  of  King  Arthur  and 
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the  Knights  of  his  Round  Table,  a  purely  Celtic 
story,  has  served  to  fire  the  imagination  of  writers, 
both  of  prose  and  poetry,  from  the  days  of  Malory 
to  those  of  Tennyson  and  Lowell.  The  art-loving 
Normans  had  their  literature,  but  it  was  clothed 
in  the  language  of  France  and  was  felt  rather  as 
an  influence  than  as  a  component  part  of  English 
literature.  As  our  language  is  primarily  Anglo- 
Saxon,  modified  by  the  great  influences  just  de¬ 
scribed,  so  it  is  the  Anglo-Saxon  literature  that 
forms  the  bone  and  sinew  of  our  own. 

The  earliest  literature  of  a  race  is 

Beowulf 

poetry.  The  songs  of  the  Saxon  glee- 
men,  celebrating  courage  and  daring,  fired  the 
rough  nature  of  these  early  warriors  and  urged 
them  into  fiercer  combat.  Some  of  these  songs 
remain  to  us  and  Beowulf  is  the  oldest  of  them. 
It  is  a  poem  of  about  six  thousand  lines  and  prob¬ 
ably  originated  on  the  continent  not  long  before 
the  English  invaded  Britain.  In  form  it  has  few 
of  the  characteristics  of  modern  poetry.  Though 
there  is  no  attempt  at  a  regular  meter  nor  at 
rhyme,  its  lines  are  of  nearly  the  same  length  and 
depend  upon  alliteration  for  what  musical  quali¬ 
ties  they  possess. 

The  story  narrates  the  adventures  of  Beowulf  in 
his  expedition  to  slay  Grendel,  a  huge  monster 
that  had  for  years  devoured  the  Danish  knights 
and  devastated  their  kingdom.  It  is  a  vivid 
account  and  as  sung  at  their  feasts  must  have  been 
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inspiring  to  the  listening  warriors.  The  poem  was 
handed  down  by  word  of  mouth,  and  was  not 
reduced  to  writing  till  some  time  in  the  ninth 
century. 

A  few  lines  accompanied  by  their  translation 
show  through  how  great  an  evolution  the  language 
has  passed: 

‘  ‘  Tha  com  of  more  ‘  ‘  Then  came  from  the 


moor 


Under  mist  hleodhun 
Grendel  gongan; 
Goddes  yrre  bar.  *  ’ 


Under  mist  hills 
Grendel  to  go; 
God’s  ire  he  bare.” 


Interesting  as  Beowulf  is,  it  is  not 

Caedmon 

truly  English.  The  first  poem  origi¬ 
nating  in  England  is  Caedmon’s  Paraphrase ,  a 
metrical  version  of  parts  of  the  bible.  This  was 
composed  about  670,  Caedmon  dying  in  680. 
He  was  not  an  educated  man  but  claimed  to  have 
been  told  in  a  dream  that  he  must  sing.  When  he 
tried  to  do  so  the  words  came  readily  to  him. 
These  he  remembered  after  he  awakened  and  their 
excellence  attracted  the  attention  of  the  monks, 
who  gave  to  Caedmon  the  opportunity  to  learn  to 
read  and  understand  the  scriptures.  His  account 
of  the  Creation  begins  as  follows  : 


“Ne  waes  her  tha  ‘  ‘  Nor  had  there  here 
giet,  nymthe  heol-  as  yet,  save  the 

ster-sceado,  vault-shadow, 

Wiht  ge worden;  ac  Aught  existed;  but  this 
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thes  wida  grund  wide  abyss 

Stod  deop  and  dim —  Stood  deep  and  dim  — 
drihtue  fremde,  strange  to  its  Lord, 

Idel  and  unnyt.”  Idle  and  useless.” 

The  Baeda,  or  the  Venerable  Bede,  as  he  is 
First  Prose  generally  called,  may  be  considered 
the  first  writer  of  English  prose,  for  although  most 
of  his  works  were  in  Latin,  he  made  an  English 
translation  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  John.  But  to 
King  Alfred  has  rightfully  been  given  the  name  of 
Father  of  English  Prose  because  of  the  numerous 
translations  he  made  from  Latin  into  English.  He 
gave  to  his  people  in  their  own  language  all  that 
was  best  in  existing  works.  These  lines  are  from 
him: 


<  ‘  Gethenc  hwilce  witu 
us  tha  becomon  for 
thisse  woruld,  tha  we 
hit  na  hwaether  ne 
selfe  ne  lufedon,  ne 
eac  othrum  man  num 
ne  lyfdon.  Thone  na- 
man  anne  we  lufdon 
thaet  we  Christene 
waeron,  and  swithe 
feawa  tha  theawas.” 


“  Think  what  kind 
of  punishments  shall 
come  to  us  for  this 
world,  if  we  neither 
loved  it  ourselves  nor 
left  it  to  other  men. 
We  have  loved  only 
the  name  of  being 
Christians,  and  very 
few  of  the  duties.” 


Cynewulf  After  Caedmon,  the  only  Anglo-Saxon  poet 
of  prominence  was  Cynewulf,  who  lived  in  the 
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eighth  century.  The  epic  Christ  and  two  other 
religious  poems,  based  upon  lives  of  saints,  were 
produced  by  him ;  and  there  is  some  reason  for 
believing  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  Phoenix 
and  the  Riddles. 

Invasions  of  During  the  latter  part  of  the  eighth 
the  Danes  century  and  the  first  half  of  the  ninth, 
the  Danes  invaded  and  established  themselves  in 
all  parts  of  England  but  that  ruled  by  Alfred. 
The  resulting  condition  of  subjugation,  intensifying 
the  gloom  of  the  native  genius  and  limiting  its 
opportunities  for  expression,  was  a  principal  cause 
of  the  decline  of  Anglo-Saxon  literature  at  the 
close  of  the  tenth  century.  It  was  left  for  the 
more  menacing  Norman  intruder  to  arouse  this 
genius  to  a  vigorous  assertion  of  its  individuality 
and  power. 


The  Influence 
of  the  French 
Romances 


For  three  centuries  after  the  Nor¬ 
man  Conquest,  while  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  language  was  emerging  from 
the  crudeness  in  which  it  had  been  retained  by  the 
common  people,  and,  refined  by  French  influence, 
was  gradually  becoming  a  fitting  medium  of  ex¬ 
pression  for  a  great  nation,  the  literature  also  was 
developing  in  accordance  with  French  models. 
The  characteristic  product  of  the  new  literature 
was  the  romantic  poem  written  in  imitation  of  the 
metrical  narratives  constructed  and  recited  or  sung 
by  the  French  trouvlres.  The  Trojan  War  and  its 
heroes,  the  conquests  of  Alexander  the  Great,  the 
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deeds  of  Charlemagne  and  his  followers  and  espe¬ 
cially  the  adventures  of  King  Arthur  and  his 
knights  furnished  inspiration  and  material  for  the 
highly  colored  verse  that  alone  could  satisfy  pop¬ 
ular  taste  in  the  Age  of  Chivalry. 

Layamon’s  Earliest  of  the  English  romances  was 
Brut  Layamon’s  Brut ,  produced  near  the 

beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century.  This  poem, 
intended  as  a  complete  account  of  the  history  of 
England,  narrates  at  great  length  the  Arthurian 
legends.  Anglo-Saxon  alliteration,  interspersed 
with  French  rhyme  and  meter,  is  the  form  of  verse 
used. 

Changes  in  the  A  radical  change  in  metrical  struc- 
structure  of  ture,  effected  during  the  thirteenth 
Anglo-Saxon  verse  an(j  fourteenth  centuries,  is  espe¬ 
cially  noteworthy.  The  vigorous  rhythm  of 
Anglo-Saxon  verse  was  produced  by  the  use  of 
alliteration  in  accented  syllables.  The  number 
of  accents  but  not  the  number  of  syllables  in  a 
line  was  fixed.  Occasional  rhymes  appear.  The 
Norman  French,  however,  introduced  into  England 
poetry  that  depends  for  rhythmical  effect  upon  the 
use  of  rhyme  and  of  a  regular  number  of  syllables. 
The  excellent  characteristics  of  each  of  these  kinds 
of  structure,  the  vigor  of  Anglo-Saxon  accentua¬ 
tion  and  the  graceful  regularity  of  French  rhyme 
and  meter,  came  to  be  united  in  English  verse. 

From  the  eighth  to  the  twelfth  century  a  num¬ 
ber  of  writers  compiled  the  history  of  their  own 
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times  and  the  results  are  known  as  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Chronicle ,  the  most  important  prose  work 
prior  to  the  fourteenth  century.  It  is  extremely 
interesting  in  its  pictures  of  the  times  and  it  gives 
a  remarkably  clear  insight  into  the  changes  the 
language  underwent  in  the  four  hundred  years 
that  elapsed  between  the  beginning  and  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  Chronicle . 

The  fourteenth  century  saw  many  notable  events 
in  the  history  of  England,  but  the  most  far-reach¬ 
ing  were  those  which  led  to  the  increasing  power 
of  the  Lower  House  of  Parliament  and  to  the  liter¬ 
ary  awakening  that  culminated  in  the  genius  of 
Geoffrey  Chaucer. 

Piers  Sir  John  Mandeville,  a  great  traveler, 
Plowman  wrote  an  account  of  his  wanderings,  and 
William  Langland  composed  a  long  poem  called 
The  Vision  of  Piers  the  Plowman ,  a  satire  on 
social  manners  and  customs.  It  was  very  popular 
at  the  time  and  second  in  influence  only  to  the 
fiery  teaching  of  the  ardent  reformer,  John  Wyclif. 
The  poem  was  after  the  old  models  and  was  the 
last  long  poem  written  in  the  purely  alliterative 
vein.  These  lines  show  something  of  the  form: 

“In  a  corner  ^eson  whan  ^oft  was  the  jonne, 
I  sho^e  me  in  j^roudes  as  I  a  she pe  were, 
In  /zabite  as  an  /zeremite,  un/zoly  of  workes 
Went  wide  in  this  world,  wondresto  here.” 
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John  At  the  same  time,  John  Wyclif  was 

WycHf  engaged  in  his  translation  of  the  bible. 
This  gave  for  the  first  time  to  the  English  people 
a  bible  in  their  own  tongue.  The  popularity  and 
excellence  of  the  work  he  did  were  largely  instru¬ 
mental  in  fixing  the  speech  in  use  among  the  peo¬ 
ple  and  in  giving  a  permanency  to  the  literary 
forms  of  the  language.  This  selection  is  from  the 
8th  chapter  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew : 

‘  ‘  And  oo  scribe,  or  a  man  of  lawe,  com- 
mynge  to,  saide  to  hym,  Maistre,  I  shal  sue 
thee  whidir  euer  thou  shalt  go.  And  Jhesus 
said  to  hym,  Foxis  han  dichis,  orborowis,  and 
briddis  of  the  eir  kan  nestis;  but  mannes  sone 
hath  nat  wher  he  reste  his  heued.  And  Jhesus 
steyinge  vp  in  to  a  litel  ship,  his  disciplis  sue- 
den  him.  And  loo !  a  grete  steryng  was  made 
in  the  see,  so  that  the  litil  ship  was  hilid  with 
wawis  ;  but  he  slepte.  And  his  disciplis  camen 
nig  to  hym,  and  raysiden  hym,  sayinge,  Lord, 
saue  vs  :  we  perishen.  And  Jhesus  seith  to 
hem,  What  ben  yee  of  litil  feith  agast  ?  Thanne 
he  rysynge  comaundide  to  the  wyndid  and  the 
see,  and  a  grete  pesiblenesse  is  maad.  For- 
sothe  men  wonderden,  sayinge  :  What  manere 
man  is  he  this,  for  the  wyndis  and  the  see 
obeishen  to  hym.” 
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It  was,  then,  just  at  the  time  when  the  people 
of  England  were  stirring  under  the  impression  of 
new  ideas,  when  the  modified  English  was  coming 
into  general  use  among  all  classes  of  people,  that 
Geoffrey  Chaucer  was  born.  The  date  of  his  birth 
is  not  known  with  certainty  and  the  information 
we  have  concerning  his  life  is  vague  and  incomplete. 
We  know  he  was  born  about  the  year  1340  in  the 
city  of  London  and  lived  a  life  of  comparative 
ease.  As  a  youth  he  studied  in  both  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  and  was  a  page  in  the  house  of  one  of 
the  royal  family.  For  a  while  he  served  with  the 
army  in  France  and  was  taken  prisoner  there. 
He  was  at  one  time  Comptroller  of  the  Port  of 
London,  at  another  was  a  member  of  Parliament 
and  in  the  course  of  his  life  he  held  a  number  of 
other  important  offices.  He  died  in  the  year  1400 
and  was  the  first  poet  honored  by  burial  in  the 
“Poet’s  Corner”  of  Westminster  Abbey.  He  was 
a  stout  and  jovial  man,  with  fine  soft  eyes  peering 
out  of  a  bright  face,  and  by  his  gracious  manners 
he  gained  the  warm  friendship  of  most  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  men  of  his  time.  To  quote  Lowell,  “  If  char¬ 
acter  may  be  divined  by  works,  he  was  a  good 
man,  genial,  sincere,  hearty,  temperate  of  mind, 
more  wise,  perhaps,  for  this  world  than  the  next, 
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but  thoroughly  human,  and  friendly  with  God  and 
man.” 

Canterbury  His  most  productive  period  was  be- 
Tales  tween  the  years  1381  and  1389,  during 
which  time  he  wrote  the  House  of  Fame,  Legend  of 
Good  Women ,  and  the  best  part  of  the  Canterbury 
Tales.  It  is  upon  this  last  work  that- his  fame 
chiefly  rests.  The  plan  of  the  Canterbury  Tales  is 
as  follows  :  Chaucer  imagined  that  there  met  at 
the  Tabard  Inn  in  Southwark,  England,  about 
thirty  people  representing  nearly  all  classes  of 
society  and  types  of  men.  Different  as  these 
persons  were,  they  were  united  by  one  common 
interest;  all  were  pilgrims  to  the  tomb  of  Thomas 
&  Becket  at  Canterbury.  It  was  proposed  that 
they  should  travel  together  and  to  while  away  the 
time  each  person  was  to  tell  to  the  others  two 
stories,  one  on  the  journey  to  the  shrine  and  an¬ 
other  while  returning.  The  teller  of  the  best  tale 
was  to  be  feasted  by  the  others.  Chaucer  did  not 
complete  his  work  and  but  two  dozen  of  the  stories 
now  exist. 

The  best  part  of  the  Tales  is  the  Prologue ,  in 
which  Chaucer  describes  one  by  one  the  persons 
who  make  up  his  party.  These  descriptions  are 
bright  and  keen  and  in  them  Chaucer  shows  mar¬ 
velous  power  of  penetration  into  character  and  has 
delineated  types  of  humanity  as  they  exist  to-day. 
He  has  drawn  them  so  perfectly  that  they  are  for 
all  time.  They  seem  like  the  people  we  know 
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around  us,  for  human  nature  is  the  same  in  all 
ages.  The  knight  would  be  still  a  very  perfect 
gentleman  and  the  manners  of  the  nun  would  be  as 
faultless  now  as  they  were  in  the  fourteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  Goldsmith  in  the  Deserted  Village  did  not 
succeed  in  drawing  a  finer  parson  than  Chaucer's, 
and  the  Wife  of  Bath  is  still  a  type  of  coarseness 
and  vulgarity.  Here  is  the  parson: 

Ube  persoun 

A  good  man  was  ther  of  religioun, 

And  was  a  poure  Persoun1 2  of  a  toun; 

But  riche  he  was  of  holy  thought  and  werk. 
He  was  also  a  learned  man,  a  clerk8 
That  Cristes  gospel  treweley  wolde  preche; 
His  parischens3  devoutly  wolde  he  teche. 
Benigne  he  was,  and  wonder  diligent, 

And  in  adversite  ful  pacient; 

And  such  he  was  i-proved  ofte  sithes.4 5 
Ful  loth  were  him  to  curse  for  his  tythes,6 
But  rather  wolde  he  geven  out  of  dowte, 

Unto  his  poure  parischens  aboute, 

Of  his  offrynge,6  and  eek  of  his  substaunce. 7 

1.  Parson,  the  parish  priest. 

2.  A  scholar  educated  in  the  University. 

3.  Parishioners. 

4.  Times. 

5.  It  was  hateful  for  him  to  excommunicate  any  of  his  flock  because 
they  did  not  pay  their  tithes. 

6.  The  voluntary  contributions  he  received  from  his  parishioners. 

7.  Income. 
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He  cowde  in  litel  thing  han  suffisaunce. 

Wyd  was  his  parische,  and  houses  fer  asonder, 
But  he  ne  lafte  not8  for  reyne  ne  thonder, 

In  siknesse  nor  in  meschief 9  to  visite 

The  ferreste  in  his  parische,  moche  and  lite, 10 

Uppon  his  feet,  and  in  his  hond  a  staf. 

This  noble  ensample  to  his  scheep  he  gaf, 
That  first  he  wroughte,  and  afterward  he 
taughte, 

Out  of  the  gospel  he  the  wordes  caughte, 

And  this  figure  he  addede  eek  therto, 

That  if  gold  ruste,  what  schal  yren  doo? 

For  if  a  prest  be  foul,  on  whom  we  truste, 

No  wonder  is  a  lewed* 11  man  to  ruste; 

And  schame  it  is,  if  that  a  prest  take  kepe,12 
A  (foule)  schepherde  and  a  clene  schepe; 

Wei  oughte  a  prest  ensample  for  to  give, 

By  his  clennesse,  how  that  his  scheep  schulde 
lyve. 

He  sette  not  his  benefice  to  hyre,13 

And  leet  his  scheep  encombred  in  the  myre, 

And  ran  to  Londone,  unto  seynte  Poules, 

To  seeken  him  a  chaunterie  for  soules, 


8.  He  did  not  stop. 

9.  Misfortune. 

10.  Great  and  small. 

11.  Ignorant. 

12.  Take  heed. 

13.  He  did  not  let  his  curacy  to  a  stranger. 
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Or  with  a  bretherhede  to  ben  withholde;  14 
But  dwelte  at  hoom,  and  kepte  wel  his  folde, 
So  that  the  wolf  ne  made  it  not  myscarye; 

He  was  a  schepherde  and  no  mercenarie. 

And  though  he  holy  were,  and  vertuous, 

He  was  to  sinful  man  nought  despitous,15 
Ne  of  his  speche  daungerous  ne  digne,16 
But  in  his  teching  discret  and  benigne. 

To  draw  folk  to  heven  by  fairnesse, 

By  good  ensample,  this  was  busynesse; 

But  it  were  eny  persone  obstinat, 

What  so  he  were,  of  high  or  lowe  estat, 

Him  wolde  he  snybbe17  scharply  for  the 
nones.18 

A  bettre  prest,  I  trowe,  ther  nowher  non  is, 
He  waytede19  after  no' pompe  and  reverence, 
Ne  makede  him  a  spiced20  conscience, 

But  Cristis  lore,  and  his  apostles  twelve, 

He  taughte,  but  first  he  folwede  it  himselve. 

The  Canterbury  Tales  are  written  in  heroic 
meter,  that  is  in  rhymed  couplets  of  iambic  pen¬ 
tameter.  But  there  are  many  irregularities  and 

14.  He  did  not  run  to  London,  to  St.  Paul’s,  where  he  could  find  a 
better  paying  employment  in  singing  masses  for  souls  and  be  maintained 
by  a  brotherhood. 

15.  Cruel. 

16.  Haughty. 

17.  Snub. 

18.  Once. 

19.  Sought. 

20.  Too  particular. 
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inaccuracies  in  the  meter ;  so  many,  in  fact,  that 
Chaucer  has  been  mercilessly  criticised  for  his 
careless  verse.  The  better  class  of  critics,  how¬ 
ever,  give  him  the  highest  kind  of  approval  and 
this  seems  wholly  right  when  one  considers  how 
little  Chaucer  had  to  assist  him,  how  much  he 
must  create  himself.  Mrs.  Browning  says,  “Not 
one  of  the  Queen  Anne’s  men,  measuring  out 
tuneful  breath  upon  their  fingers,  like  ribbons  for 
topknots,  did  know  the  art  of  versification  as  the 
old,  rude  Chaucer  knew  it.  Call  him  rude  for  the 
picturesqueness  of  the  epithet,  but  his  verse  has, 
at  least,  as  much  regularity  in  the  sense  of  true 
art,  and  more  manifestly  in  proportion  to  our 
increasing  acquaintance  with  his  dialect  and  pro¬ 
nunciation.” 

That  he  was  an  ardent  lover  of  nature  his  writ¬ 
ings  show,  as  they  contain  several  positive  asser¬ 
tions  of  the  fact  and  numberless  indirect  allusions 
that  tell  more  certainly  the  state  of  his  feelings. 
For  flowers  and  the  spring  time,  his  fondness  be¬ 
came  almost  a  passion.  In  the  Legend  of  Good 
Women  he  says: 

“  Now  have  I  than  eke  this  conditioun, 

That  of  all  the  floures  in  the  mede, 

Than  love  I  most  these  floures  white  and 
rede, 

Soch  that  men  callen  daises  in  our  toun  ; 

To  hem  I  have  so  great  affectioun, 
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As  I  sayd  erst,  whan  comen  is  the  May, 

That  in  my  bedde  there  daweth  me  no  day, 
That  I  nam  up  and  walking  in  the  mede, 

To  seen  this  floure  ayenst  the  Sunne  sprede, 
Whan  it  upriseth  early  by  the  morrow. 

This  blisfull  sight  softeneth  all  my  sorrow. 

So  glad  am  I,  whan  that  I  have  presence 
Of  it,  to  done  it  all  reverence, 

As  she  that,  is  of  all  floures  the  floure, 

Fulfilled  of  all  vertue  and  honore, 

And  every  ylike  faire,  and  fresh  of  hewe. 

And  ever  I  love  it,  and  every  ylike  newe, 

And  ever  shall,  till  that  mine  herte  die, 

All  sweare  I  now,  of  this  I  woll  not  lie.  ” 

He  had  a  keen  appreciation  of  amusing  in¬ 
cidents,  and  worked  them  into  his  stories  in 
witty  form.  He  drew  these  incidents  from  many 
sources  and  used  them  freely  but  withal  in  a  way 
so  altogether  original  that  we  cannot  charge  him 
with  any  form  of  plagiarism.  He  is  probably  the 
greatest  narrative  poet  England  has  known.  Of 
this  phase  of  his  genius  Lowell  has  written  : 
“Chaucer’s  best  tales  run  on  like  one  of  our 
inland  rivers,  sometimes  hastening  a  little  and 
turning  upon  themselves  in  eddies  that  dimple 
without  retarding  the  current ;  sometime  loiter¬ 
ing  smoothly,  while  here  and  there  a  quiet 
thought,  a  tender  feeling,  a  pleasant  image,  a 
golden-hearted  verse,  opens  quietly,  as  a  water 
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lily,  to  float  on  the  surface  without  breaking  it 
into  a  ripple.” 

Of  the  long  line  of  English  writers,  most  have 
spoken  of  him  in  terms  of  warmest  praise.  Oc- 
cleve,  a  devoted  friend,  and  himself  a  writer  of 
no  mean  power,  said  : 

“  O  mayster  dere  and  fadir  reverent, 

My  mayster  Chaucer,  floure  of  eloquence.” 
Spenser  called  his  works  a  “well  of  English 
undefiled.”  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning  writes: 

“  And  Chaucer  with  his  infantine 
Familiar  clasp  of  things  divine.” 


This  period  terminating  with  the  year  1400  is 
usually  called  the  period  of  preparation  in  Eng¬ 
lish  literature,  and  Chaucer  it  is  who  rightfully 
bears  the  title  of  Father  of  English  Poetry. 
Chaucer  is  the  first  of  the  really  great  English 
writers,  and  the  only  one  of  his  age  whose  works 
will  repay  study  on  the  part  of  the  student  of  a 
course  like  the  present.  If  every  one  would  read 
intelligently  the  Prologue  and  the  Knightes  Tale ,  it 
would  be  a  great  advantage.  The  difficulties  of 
the  work  are  not  insuperable  to  one  of  ordinary 
literary  intelligence.  With  a  little  practice,  the 
oddities  of  spelling  cease  to  be  confusing,  and  any 
reputable  school  text  has  notes  enough  to  make 
clear  the  meaning  of  entirely  strange  words  and 
of  unusual  constructions.  Soon  the  charm  of  his 
quaint,  simple  style  will  impress  the  reader  and 
the  rhythm  of  the  verse  will  delight  the  ear. 
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1.  Take  a  map  of  Europe  and  notice  the  rela  ¬ 
tion  of  Great  Britain  to  the  Continent.  Find  the 
home  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  of  the  Normans.  Lo¬ 
cate  the  regions  into  which  the  Celts  retired. 

2.  What  qualities  enabled  the  Anglo-Saxon  race 
finally  to  dominate  their  conquerors,  the  Nor¬ 
mans  ? 

3.  What  in  order  of  importance  are  the  elements 
that  make  up  the  English  language  ? 

4.  Who  is  called  the  Father  of  English  Prose  ? 
Who  is  the  Father  of  English  Poetry  ? 

5.  Compare  the  quotations  from  Wyclif’s  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  8th  chapter  of  Matthew  with  verses 
19-20  and  23-27  of  the  same  chapter  in  your  Bible. 
What  word  means  follow  ?  What  does  the  word 
steryng  mean  ?  What  word  have  we  like  it  ? 
What  does  raysiden  mean  ?  What  is  our  spelling 
of  the  words  “a  grete  pesiblenesse  is  maad”? 
What  does  the  expression  mean  ?  What  do  you 
think  of  Wyclifs  translation? 

6.  Modernize  the  spelling  of  Chaucer’s  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  parson. 

7.  Write  in  your  choicest  English  a  paraphrase 
of  Chaucer’s  description  of  the  daisy.  Try  to  put 
your  paraphrase  in  the  same  meter  as  Chaucer’s 
description. 
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The  century  and  a  half  which  followed  Chaucer 
was  a  period  of  reaction  in  which  literature 
seemed  to  be  obeying  one  of  the  laws  of  its  own 
rhythm.  After  the  flow  came  the  ebb. 

The  most  notable  event  of  the  time  was  the 
invention  of  the  art  of  printing  from  movable  type. 
Previously  everything  was  printed  from  plates 
laboriously  engraved.  Now  came  two  Germans, 
John  Gutenberg  and  John  Faust,  who  used  mova- 
able  letters  which  could  be  combined  to  make  all 
words  and  so  lessened  wonderfully  the  expense 
of  printing.  In  1455,  they  issued  the  first  bible. 
It  was  printed  in  Latin  and  is  known  as  the 
Mazarin  bible. 

william  The  introduction  of  printing  into  Eng- 

Caxton  land  was  made  by  William  Caxton  who, 
in  1474,  published  The  Game  of  the  Chesse ,  the  first 
book  printed  in  England.  He  was  a  hard-work¬ 
ing  man  and  in  the  course  of  his  life  printed  about 
sixty-five  books,  some  of  them  being  the  Canter¬ 
bury  Tales  and  other  poems  from  prominent  writ¬ 
ers  of  the  time.  The  accessibility  of  these  made 
them  popular  and  refined  the  literary  taste  of  the 
people.  The  most  important  prose  work  of  the 
period  published  by  him  is  the  Morte  d’  Arthur , 
under  the  name  of  The  Byrth ,  Lyfe  and  Actes  of 
King  Arthur ,  of  his  Noble  Knyghtes  of  the  Rounde 
Table.  This  still  remains  one  of  the  most  fasci- 
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nating  of  the  old  -romances  and  is  a  long  account 
of  the  wonderful  adventures,  the  knightly  deeds  of 
the  king  and  his  devoted  companions  in  war  and 
in  love.  Later  writers  have  been  deeply  indebted 
sir  Thomas  t0  Sir  Thomas  Malory  for  his  graphic 
Maiory  narratives.  Notable  among  those  who 
have  drawn  directly  from  him  is  Lord  Tennyson 
who  in  his  Idyls  of  the  King  tells  in  matchless 
verse  many  of  the  fascinating  old  legends. 

Malory’s  style  is  simple,  direct  and  clear,  sug¬ 
gesting  much  to  the  imagination,  but  wasting  no 
energy  in  useless  description.  When  Arthur  was 
dying,  Sir  Bedivere  took  the  famous  sword  Excal- 
ibur  and  threw  it  into  the  lake.  Malory  tells  the 
incident  thus  briefly  : 

‘  ‘  And  then  he  threw  the  sword  as  far  into 
the  water  as  he  might,  and  there  came  an  arm 
and  a  hand  above  the  water,  and  met  it  and 
caught  it,  and  so  shook  it  thrice  and  bran¬ 
dished.  And  then  vanished  away  the  hand 
with  the  sword  in  the  water.”  The  prepara¬ 
tion  for  Arthur’s  departure  is  simple  and  touch¬ 
ing  :  “  ‘  Now  put  me  into  the  barge/  said  the 

King;  and  so  he  did  softly.  And  there  re¬ 
ceived  him  three  queens  with  great  mourning, 
and  so  they  set  him  down,  and  in  one  of  their 
laps  King  Arthur  laid  his  head  and  then  that 
queen  said,  ‘Oh,  dear  brother,  why  have  ye 
tarried  so  long  from  me  ?’  ” 
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Tennyson  takes  the  same  incidents,  and  in  his 
Morte  d '  Arthur ,  clothes  them  as  follows  : 


“Then  quickly  rose  Sir  Bedivere,  and  ran, 
And,  leaping  down  the  ridges  lightly,  plunged 
Among  the  bulrush  beds,  and  clutch’d  the 
sword, 

And  strongly  wheel’d  and  threw  it.  The  great 
.  brand 

Made  lightnings  in  the  splendor  of  the  moon, 
And  flashing  round  and  round,  and  whirl’d  in 
an  arch, 

Shot  like  a  streamer  of  the  northern  morn, 
Seen  where  the  moving  isles  of  winter  shock 
By  night,  with  noises  of  the  Northern  Sea. 

So  flash’d  and  fell  the  brand  Excalibur : 

But  ere  he  dipt  the  surface,  rose  an  arm 
Clothed  in  white  samite,  mystic,  wonderful, 
And  caught  him  by  the  hilt,  and  brandish’d 
him 

Three  times,  and  drew  him  under  in  the 
mere. 

And  lightly  went  the  other  to  the  King. 


Then  spoke  King  Arthur,  drawing  thicker 
breath : 

‘  Now  see  I  by  thine  eyes  that  this  is  done. 
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Speak  out :  what  is  it  thou  hast  heard  or 
seen  ?  ’ 

And  answer  made  the  bold  Sir  Bedivere  : 

‘  Sir,  King,  I  closed  mine  eyelids,  lest  the  gems 
Should  blind  my  purpose,  for  I  never  saw, 

Nor  shall  see,  here  or  elsewhere,  till  I  die, 

Not  tho’  I  live  three  lives  of  mortal  men, 

So  great  a  miracle  as  yonder  hilt. 

Then  with  both  hands  I  flung  him,  wheeling 
him  ; 

But  when  I  look’d  again,  behold  an  arm, 
Cloth’d  in  white  samite,  mystic,  wonderful, 
That  caught  him  by  the  hilt  and  brandish’d 
him 

Three  times,  and  drew  him  under  in  the  mere.’ 

And  answer  made  King  Arthur,  breathing  hard: 
‘  My  end  draws  nigh  ;  ’tis  time  that  I  were  gone. 
Make  broad  thy  shoulders  to  receive  my 
weight, 

And  bear  me  to  the  margin  ;  yet  I  fear 
My  wound  hath  taken  cold,  and  I  shall  die.  ’ 

So  saying,  from  the  pavement  he  half  rose, 
Slowly,  with  pain,  reclining  on  his  arm; 

And  looking  wistfully  with  wide  blue  eyes 
As  in  a  picture.  Him  Sir  Bedivere 
Remorsefully  regarded  thro  ’  his  tears, 
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And  would  have  spoken,  but  he  found  not 
words ; 

Then  took  with  care,  and  kneeling  on  one 
knee, 

O’er  both  his  shoulders  drew  the  languid 
hands, 

And  rising  bore  him  thro’  the  place  of  tombs. 

But,  as  he  walk’d,  King  Arthur  panted  hard, 

Like  one  that  feels  a  nightmare  on  his  bed 

When  all  the  house  is  mute.  So  sighed  the 
king, 

Muttering  and  murmuring  at  his  ear,  ‘  Quick, 
quick ! 

I  fear  it  is  too  late  and  I  shall  die.’ 

But  the  other  swiftly  strode  from  ridge  to 
ridge, 

Clothed  with  his  breath,  and  looking,  as  he 
walked, 

Larger  than  human  on  the  frozen  hills. 

He  heard  the  deep  behind  him,  and  a  cry 

Before.  His  own  thought  drove  him  like  a 
goad. 

Dry  clash ’d  his  harness  in  the  icy  caves 

And  barren  chasms,  and  all  to  left  and  right 

The  bare  black  cliff  clang’d  round  him  as  he 
based 

His  feet  on  juts  of  slipping  crag  that  rang 
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Sharp-smitten  with  the  dint  of  armed  heels  — 
And  on  a  sudden,  lo  !  the  level  lake, 

And  the  long  glories  of  the  winter  moon. 

Then  saw  they  how  there  hove  a  dusky  barge, 
Dark  as  a  funeral  scarf  from  stem  to  stern, 
Beneath  them  ;  and  descending  they  were 
ware 

That  all  the  decks  were  dense  with  stately 
forms, 

Black-stoled,  black-hooded,  like  a  dream  — 
by  these 

Three  queens  with  crowns  of  gold  :  and  from 
them  rose 

A  cry  that  shiver’d  to  the  tingling  stars, 

And,  as  it  were  one  voice,  an  agony 
Of  lamentation,  like  a  wind  that  shrills 
All  night  in  the  waste  land,  where  no  one 
comes, 

Or  hath  come,  since  the  making  of  the  world. 

Then  murmur’d  Arthur,  ‘Place  me  in  the 
barge.’ 

So  to  the  barge  they  came.  There  those  three 
queens 

Put  forth  their  hands,  and  took  the  King,  and 
wept. 

But  she,  that  rose  the  tallest  of  them  all 
And  fairest,  laid  his  head  upon  her  lap, 
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And  loosed  the  shatter’d  casque,  and  chafed 
his  hands, 

And  call’d  him  by  his  name,  complaining  loud, 
And  dropping  bitter  tears  against  a  brow 
Striped  with  dark  blood:  for  all  his  face  was 
white 

And  colorless,  and  like  the  wither’d  moon 
Smote  by  the  fresh  beam  of  the  springing  east ; 
And  all  his  greaves  and  cuisses  dash’d  with 
drops 

Of  onset ;  and  the  light  and  lustrous  curls  — 
That  made  his  forehead  like  a  rising  sun 
High  from  the  dais-throne — were  parch’d 
with  dust  ; 

Or,  clotted  into  points  and  hanging  loose, 
Mixed  with  the  knightly  growth  that  fringed 
his  lips. 

So  like  a  shattered  column  lay  the  king  ; 

Not  like  that  Arthur  who,  with  lance  in  rest, 
From  spur  to  plume  a  star  of  tournament, 
Shot  through  the  lists  at  Camelot,  and  charged 
Before  the  eyes  of  ladies  and  of  kings.” 

Malory  describes  in  this  way  the  death  of  Laun- 
celot : 

“Then  Sir  Launcelot,  ever  after,  eat  but 
little  meat,  nor  drank,  but  continually  mourned 
until  he  was  dead;  and  then  he  sickened  more 
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and  more,  and  dried  and  dwindled  away.  For 
the  bishop,  nor  none  of  his  fellows,  might  not 
make  him  to  eat,  and  little  he  drank,  that  he 
was  soon  waxed  shorter  by  a  cubit  than  he  was, 
that  the  people  could  not  know  him.  For  ever¬ 
more  day  and  night  he  prayed  (taking  no  rest), 
but  needfully  as  nature  required  :  sometimes 
he  slumbered  a  broken  sleep  ;  and  always  he 
was  lying  grovelling  upon  King  Arthur’s  and 
Queen  Guenever’s  tomb ;  and  there  was  no 
comfort  that  the  bishop,  nor  Sir  Bors,  not 
none  of  all  his  fellows  could  make  him  ;  it 
availed  nothing.  .  .  . 

“And  so,  within  fifteen  days,  they  came  to 
Joyous  Guard,  and  there  they  laid  his  corpse 
in  the  body  of  the  quire,  and  sung  and  read 
many  psalters  and  prayers  over  him  and  about 
him ;  and  even  his  visage  was  laid  open  and 
naked,  that  all  folk  might  behold  him.  For 
such  was  the  custom  in  those  days,  that  all 
men  of  worship  should  so  lie  with  open  visage 
till  that  they  were  buried.  And  right  thus  as 
they  were  at  their  service  there  came  Sir  Ector 
de  Maris,  that  had  sought  seven  years  all  Eng¬ 
land,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  seeking  his  brother, 
Sir  Launcelot.  .  .  . 

“And  then  Sir  Ector  threw  his  shield,  his 
sword,  and  his  helm  from  him  ;  and  when  he 
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beheld  Sir  Launcelot’s  visage,  he  fell  down  in  a 
swoon  ;  and  when  he  awoke;  it  was  hard  for 
any  tongue  to  tell  the  doleful  complaints  that 
he  made  for  his  brother.  *  Ah,  Sir  Launcelot,  ’ 
said  he,  ‘  thou  wert  head  of  all  Christian 
knights.  ’  —  4 And  now,  I  dare  say,  ’  said  Sir 
Bors,  ‘  that  Sir  Launcelot,  there  thou  liest,  thou 
wert  never  matched  of  none  earthly  knight’s 
hands.  And  thou  wert  the  courtliest  knight 
that  ever  bare  shield;  and  thou  wert  the  truest 
friend  to  thy  lover  that  ever  bestrode  horse  ; 
and  thou  wert  the  truest  lover,  of  a  sinful  man, 
that  ever  loved  woman  ;  and  thou  wert  the 
kindest  man  that  ever  stroke  with  sword  ;  and 
thou  wert  the  goodliest  person  that  ever  came 
among  press  of  knights  ;  and  thou  wert  the 
meekest  man,  and  the  gentlest,  that  ever 
eat  in  hall  among  ladies;  and  thou  wert  the 
sternest  knight  to  thy  mortal  foe  that  ever 
put  spear  in  rest.’  ” 

A  second  translation  of  the  bible  was 

William 

Tyndaie  the  m0st  important  event  in  this  period 
of  reaction.  More  than  a  hundred  years  had 
elapsed  since  Wyclif  did  his  work,  when  William 
Tyndaie  determined  to  make  a  translation  from 
the  original  Greek.  He  labored  under  the  greatest 
difficulties  and  in  the  face  of  an  opposition  that 
would  have  dismayed  the  stoutest  heart.  To  es- 
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cape  the  persecution  of  the  church  in  England,  he 
decided  to  do  his  work  on  the  continent  where 
Luthers  master-spirit  had  started  the  great  Reform¬ 
ation.  By  most  persistent  effort,  he  partially 
succeeded  in  accomplishing  his  purpose  and  so 
well  did  he  do  his  work  that  his  translation  fixed 
the  form  of  the  bible  for  all  time.  YVyclif’s  bible 
existed  in  manuscript,  but  the  language  had  ex¬ 
perienced  such  modifications  that  the  work  was 
unintelligible  to  the  people.  Tyndale’s  bible 
could  be  read  by  every  one  and  printing  made  it 
accessible  to  any  who  wished  to  consult  it.  It  is 
difficult  to  estimate  the  influence  the  book  has  had 
upon  the  literature  of  the  nation ;  but  very  few 
works  have  done  more  to  form  the  speech  and  to 
fix  the  canons  of  good  English  than  Tyndale’s 
new  testament. 

But  the  author  suffered  for  his  devotion  and  his 
liberal  spirit.  Even  while  at  his  wrork,  he  was 
hunted  from  place  to  place  and  finally  in  Brussels 
he  was  betrayed  and  captured.  After  eighteen 
months  in  prison,  where  he  was  denied  the  use  of 
all  writing  material,  he  was  strangled  in  his  cell 
and  his  body  was  burned  at  the  stake. 

Of  this  translation  Dr.  Geddes  has  said,  “It  is 
astonishing  how  little  obsolete  the  language  of  it  is, 
even  at  this  day  ;  and  in  point  of  perspicuity  and 
noble  simplicity,  propriety  of  idiom  and  purity 
of  style,  no  English  version  has  yet  surpassed  it.” 
The  truth  of  this  statement  will  be  apparent  to  any 
one  who  reads  the  following  quotations  : 
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“  Jesus  sayde  unto  her,  Thy  brother  shall 
ryse  agayne. 

“  Martha  sayde  unto  hym,  I  know  wele,  he 
shall  ryse  agayne  in  resurreccion  att  the  last 
daye. 

“  Jesus  sayde  unto  her,  I  am  the  resurrec¬ 
cion  and  lyfe;  whosoever  beleveth  on  me,  ye, 
though  he  were  deed,  yet  shall  he  lyve. 

Ube  Xorb’s  prater 

“  Oure  Father  which  arte  in  heven,  halowed 
be  thy  name.  Let  thy  kingdom  come.  Thy 
wyll  be  fulfilled,  as  well  in  erth,  as  hit  ys  in 
heven.  Geve  vs  this  daye  oure  dayly  breade. 
And  forgyve  vs  oure  treaspases,  even  as  we 
forgeve  them  which  treaspas  vs.  Leede  vs 
not  into  temptacion,  but  delyvre  vs  from  yvell. 
Amen.  ” 

Ube  flbagmficat 

“And  Marye  sayde:  My  soule  magnifieth 
the  Lorde,  and  my  sprete  reioyseth  in  God 
my  Savioure. 

‘  ‘  For  he  hath  loked  on  the  povre  degre  off 
his  honde  mayden.  Beholde  nowe  from  hens 
forthe  shall  all  generacions  call  me  blessed. 

“For  he  that  is  myghty  hath  done  to  me 
greate  thinges,  and  blessed  ys  his  name: 
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‘‘And  hys  mercy  is  always  on  them  that 
feare  him  thorow  oute  all  generacions. 

“He  hath  shewed  strengthe  with  his  arme; 
he  hath  scattered  them  that  are  proude  in  the 
ymaginacion  of  their  hertes. 

“  He  hath  putt  doune  the  myghty  from  their 
seates,  and  hath  exalted  them  of  lowe  degre. 

‘  ‘  He  hath  filled  the  hongry  with  goode 
things,  and  hath  sent  away  the  ryche  empty. 

“He  hath  remembered  mercy,  and  hath 
holpen  his  servant  Israhel. 

‘  ‘  Even  as  he  promised  to  oure  fathers, 
Abraham  and  to  his  seed  for  ever.” 


The  student  will  find  in  the  portion  of  Holin- 
shed’s  Chronicle  printed  in  Vol.  VI,  page  198  of 
this  course  another  example  of  prose  written  near 
the  close  of  this  period. 

It  is  to  this  epoch  that  most  of  the  best 

Ballads  .  .  r 

surviving  ballads  should  be  referred, 
though  they  were  not  collected  and  printed  until 
many  years  later.  In  Vol.  V  considerable  space 
was  given  to  Ballads,  and  The  Three  Ravens  and 
the  stories  of  Robin  Hood  are  of  this  epoch. 

See  Vol.  V,  page  201  and  page  213. 

These  old  ballads  will  always  be  admired,  for 
though  they  are  rude  they  are  picturesque  and  full 
of  energetic  action,  tempered  at  times  by  pathetic 
touches  that  are  affecting  because  of  their  sim- 
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plicity.  The  Ballad  of  Chevy  Chase  is  probably  the 
most  quoted.  The  following  ballad  is  supposed  to 
refer  to  an  incident  that  occurred  late  in  the  thir¬ 
teenth  century.  Margaret,  daughter  of  Alexander 
III,  was  conveyed  with  great  pomp  and  ceremony 
from  Scotland  to  Norway,  where  she  wedded  the 
King.  On  the  return  from  the  nuptial  ceremonies, 
many  prominent  personages  were  drowned. 

Sir  Patrick  Spens 

The  king  sits  in  Dunfermline  town, 
Drinking  the  blude-red  wine; 

‘ i  O  where  shall  I  get  a  skeely 1  skipper, 

To  sail  this  ship  of  mine?” 

O  up  and  spake  an  eldern  knight, 

Sat  at  the  king’s  right  knee  — 

‘  ‘  Sir  Patrick  Spens  is  the  best  sailor, 

That  ever  sailed  the  sea.  ” 

Our  king  has  written  a  braid  letter, 

And  sealed  it  with  his  hand! 

And  sent  it  to  Sir  Patrick  Spens, 

Was  walking  on  the  strand. 

“To  Noroway,  to  Noroway, 

To  Noroway  o’er  the  faem; 

The  king’s  daughter  of  Noroway, 

‘Tis  thou  maun  bring  her  hame.” 


i.  Skillful. 
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The  first  word  that  Sir  Patrick  read, 

Sae  loud  loud  laughed  he; 

The  neist  word  that  Sir  Patrick  read, 

The  tear  blinded  his  e’e. 

“  O  wha  is  this  has  done  this  deed, 

And  tauld  the  king  o’  me, 

To  send  me  out,  at  this  time  of  the  year, 
To  sail  upon  the  sea  ? 

“Be’t  wind  or  weet,  be’t  hail  or  sleet, 

Our  ship  maun  sail  the  faem; 

The  king’s  daughter  to  Noroway, 

’Tis  we  must  fetch  her  hame.” 

They  hoysed  their  sails  on  Moneday  morn, 
Wi’  a’  the  speed  they  may; 

Thay  ha’e  landed  in  Noroway, 

Upon  a  Wodensday. 

They  hadna  been  a  week,  a  week, 

In  Noroway,  but  twae, 

When  that  the  lords  o’  Noroway 
Began  aloud  to  say  — 

“Ye  Scottishmen  spend  a’  our  king’s  goud,2 
And  a’  our  queenis  fee.” 

“Ye  lie,  ye  lie,  ye  liars  loud ! 

Fu’  loud  I  hear  ye  lie; 


2.  Gold. 
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'‘For  I  ha’e  brought  as  much  white  monie, 

As  gane3  my  men  and  me, 

And  I  ha’e  brought  a  half-fou 4  of  gude  red 
goud, 

Out  o’er  the  sea  wi’  me. 

“  Make  ready,  make  ready,  my  merry  men  a’  ! 

Our  gude  ship  sails  the  morn.  ” 

“  Now,  ever  alake,5my  master  dear, 

I  fear  a  deadly  storm  !  ” 

“  I  saw  the  new  moon,  late  yestreen, 

Wi’  the  auld  moon  in  her  arm  ; 

And,  if  we  gan  to  sea,  master, 

I  fear  we’ll  come  to  harm.” 

They  hadna  sailed  a  league,  a  league, 

A  league  but  barely  three, 

When  the  lift6  grew  dark,  and  the  wind  blew 
loud, 

And  gurly  grew  the  sea. 

The  ankers  brak,  and  the  top-masts  lap, 

It  was  sic  a  deadly  storm.; 

And  the  waves  cam  o’er  the  broken  ship, 

Till  a’  her  sides  were  torn. 

3.  Suffice. 

4.  Bushel. 

5.  Alack. 

6.  Sky. 
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“O  where  will  I  get  a  gude  sailor, 

To  take  my  helm  in  hand, 

Till  I  get  up  to  the  tall  top-mast, 

To  see  if  I  can  spy  land  ?  ” 

“  O  here  am  I,  a  sailor  gude, 

To  take  the  helm  in  hand, 

Till  you  go  to  the  tall  top-mast, 

But  I  fear  you’ll  ne’er  spy  land.” 

He  hadna  gane  a  step,  a  step, 

A  step  but  barely  ane, 

When  a  boult  flew  out  of  our  goodly  ship, 

And  the  salt  sea  it  came  in. 

“  Gae  fetch  a  web  o’  the  silken  claith, 

Another  o’  the  twine, 

And  wap  them  into  our  ship’s  side, 

And  let  nae  the  sea  come  in.” 

They  fetched  a  web  o’  the  silken  claith, 
Another  o’  the  twine, 

And  they  wapped  them  round  that  gude 
ship’s  side, 

But  still  the  sea  came  in. 

O  laith,  laith,  were  our  gude  Scots  lords, 

To  weet7  their  cork-heeled  shoon  ! 8 


7.  Wet. 

8,  Shoes. 
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But  lang  or  a’  the  play  was  played, 
They  wat 7  their  hats  aboon.9 

And  mony  was  the  feather-bed, 

That  floated  on  the  faem  ; 

And  mony  was  the  gude  lord’s  son, 
That  never  mair  cam  hame. 

The  ladys  wrang  their  fingers  white, 
The  maidens  tore  their  hair, 

A’  for  the  sake  of  their  true  loves — 
For  them  they’ll  see  nae  mair. 

O  lang,  lang  may  the  ladys  sit, 

Wi’  their  fans  into  their  hand, 

Before  they  see  Sir  Patrick  Spens, 
Come  sailing  to  the  strand  ! 

And  lang,  lang  may  the  maidens  sit, 
With  their  goud  kaims  in  their  hair, 

A’  waiting  for  their  ain  dear  loves  ! 
For  them  they’ll  see  nae  mair. 

Half  owre,  half  owre  to  Aberdour, 

’Tis  fifty  fathoms  deep 

And  there  lies  gude  Sir  Patrick  Spens, 
Wi’  the  Scots  lords  at  his  feet. 
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Stufcies 


1.  Write  twenty  lines  on  the  effect  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  printing  would  have  upon  literature. 

2.  Has  Tennyson  added  any  facts  to  Malory’s 
description  of  the  death  of  Arthur  ?  Does  he 
contradict  any  of  the  statements  Malory  makes  ? 
Compare  the  two  selections  and  see  to  just  how 
great  an  extent  Tennyson  uses  his  imagination. 
Read  Malory’s  description  of  Launcelot’s  death 
and  then  using  your  imagination  write  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  twice  the  length. 

3.  Compare  Tyndale’s  version  of  the  Lord’s 
Prayer  with  the  one  now  in  Matthew  vi,  9-13,  and 
in  Luke  xi,  2-4.  Compare  the  previous  quotation 
with  John  xi,  23-25,  and  the  Magnificat  with  Luke 
h  46-55- 

4.  Read  the  selection  from  Holinshed’s  Chron¬ 
icle  in  Volume  VI,  and  compare  the  language 
with  the  selections  from  Tyndale. 

5.  Read  the  ballads  mentioned  for  review 
and  then  compare  them  with  Sir  Patrick  Spens. 
Which  of  the  ballads  do  you  like  best  ?  What 
are  its  merits  as  a  piece  of  literature  ? 
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Ubc  EU3abetban  age 


The  England  Queen  Elizabeth  came  to  the  throne  of 
of  Elizabeth  England  in  1558  and  her  reign  is  the 
most  wonderful  in  the  history  of  the  country.  It 
was  a  marvelous  time,  in  which  every  human 
endeavor  was  at  the  high  tide  of  success.  The 
discovery  of  America  had  opened  a  new  world 
to  the  wondering  gaze  of  the  people,  and  subse¬ 
quent  discoveries  and  explorations  kept  England 
in  the  heat  of  excitement.  Although  not  the  first 
in  the  field,  she  had  sent  her  Sir  Francis  Drake 
into  unknown  seas,  where  he  entered  the  Pacific, 
wintered  on  the  western  coast  of  North  America 
near  San  Francisco  Bay  and  continued  his  voyage 
around  the  world.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  made  his 
attempts  to  colonize  America  and  the  English  pre¬ 
pared  to  occupy  the  wilderness  of  the  Atlantic 
coast.  London  merchants  formed  the  East  India 
Company  and  laid  the  foundation  of  England’s 
great  empire  in  the  east.  It  is  difficult  for  us  to 
conceive  the  effect  the  exciting  adventures  had 
upon  the  temper  and  the  intellect  of  the  people. 

However,  the  excitement  of  discovery  and 
exploration  was  but  one  of  many  thrilling  experi¬ 
ences.  England  was  at  war  with  Spain  and  that 
nation  gathered  its  Invincible  Armada  to  conquer 
and  destroy  the  British  fleet  and  invade  the  island 
kingdom.  But  Drake,  Frobisher  and  Hawkins, 
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hardened  sailors  and  experienced  captains,  han¬ 
dled  their  light  and  lively  ships  so  that  they 
escaped  with  little  injury,  while  they  drove  to 
destruction  the  heavy,  lumbering  Spanish  vessels. 
The  storms  of  the  northern  seas  helped  the  Eng¬ 
lish  to  the  annihilation  of  the  boasted  Armada 
and  thereby  to  establish  for  the  victorious  nation 
the  title  of  Mistress  of  the  Seas. 

At  that  time,  the  church  and  the  state  were  con¬ 
sidered  inseparable.  The  king  ruled  as  the  direct 
representative  of  God  and  whoever  resisted  the 
church  resisted  the  government  and  was  a  rebel 
and  a  traitor.  But  the  spirit  which  prompted 
some  men  to  follow  the  flag  around  the  world 
prompted  others  to  think  for  themselves.  England 
was  divided  between  the  Catholic  and  the  Protest¬ 
ant  faiths,  with  the  Jesuits  at  one  extreme  and  the 
Puritans  at  the  other.  In  the  struggle  between 
them,  Elizabeth  favored  the  Protestants  and  when 
the  Catholics  refused  to  subscribe  to  the  tenets 
of  the  Church  of  England  they  were  tortured  into 
submission.  This  aroused  the  Pope  and  Elizabeth 
was  excommunicated.  However,  her  Parliament 
stood  by  her  and  before  her  reign  was  over  Eng¬ 
lish  Protestantism  was  thoroughly  established  and 
the  creed  of  the  church  settled  in  the  Thirty  Nine 
Articles  that  still  govern  it.  But  the  awakening 
of  the  spirit  of  personal  religious  inquiry  and 
judgment  was  vastly  more  important  to  the  age 
than  the  mere  substitution  of  one  church  for 
another. 
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Elizabeth’s  reign  was  marked  also  by  storm  and 
stress  that  was  purely  political.  Her  crown  was 
claimed  by  Mary  Stuart  of  Scotland,  and  in  the 
ensuing  quarrel  Ireland,  Scotland,  Spain,  France 
and  the  Pope  at  Rome  became  embroiled.  Her 
reign  was  a  continuous  succession  of  plots  with  no 
little  bloodshed  till  the  consummation  came  in  the 
execution  of  Mary,  who  had  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  Elizabeth. 

In  addition  to  her  coarseness,  her  vulgarity  and 
her  masculine  habits  of  rule,  the  Virgin  Queen  was 
vain  and  loved  display,  treating  the  people  to 
magnificent  pageants,  while  her  court  life  was  one 
of  extravagance  and  show.  Still  people  were  loyal 
to  their  Queen  and  some  of  the  very  characteris¬ 
tics  that  repel  us  now  were  then  the  occasion  of 
her  popularity. 

In  the  realm  of  pure  intellect,  there  was  all  the 
life  and  energy  that  manifested  itself  in  war,  poli¬ 
tics  and  religion.  On  the  continent,  Galileo  and 
Copernicus,  suffering  every  persecution  from  the 
Church  of  Rome,  were  advancing  their  theories 
with  a  daring  and  persistence  as  great  as  Drake’s. 
In  England,  Lord  Bacon  was  reconstructing  the 
whole  system  of  abstract  philosophy  upon  a  basis 
fully  in  accord  with  liberalizing  tendencies,  and 
establishing  it  upon  observation  and  reason. 

An  age  rife  with  vigorous  physical  activity, 
burning  with  daring  and  love  for  heroic  deeds, 
struggling  with  the  most  important  problems  of 
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government  and  religion,  enjoying  display  and 
rapidly  gaining  the  means  to  indulge  the  taste, 
changing  its  habits  and  its  modes  of  life, — such  an 
age  of  feeling,  daring  and  doing  must  produce  a 
wonderful  literature.  The  age  of  Elizabeth  justi¬ 
fies  the  expectation  and  stands  unrivaled  in  all 
English  history.  It  was  the  age  of  Bacon,  of 
Spenser  and  of  Shakespeare ;  it  gave  us  some  of 
the  greatest  masterpieces  in  prose  and  in  poetry, 
while  in  the  drama  it  is  absolutely  unrivaled. 
But  this  age  of  Elizabeth  should  not  be  confined 
in  thought  to  the  years  of  her  reign,  for  the  causes 
which  produced  such  a  wealth  of  literary  excel¬ 
lence  continued  to  act  through  the  reign  of  her 
successor  and  even  to  the  Puritan  Reformation, 
though  in  the  latter  years  other  causes  were  at 
work  which  prepared  the  way  for  a  different  school 
of  writers. 

The  people  demanded  excitement,  were  anxious 
to  be  amused,  had  money  to  spend  and  were  look¬ 
ing  for  new  ways  of  spending  it  agreeably.  Books 
of  poetry  and  romance  came  into  demand  and  the 
stirring  events  of  the  day  furnished  material  for 
countless  tales  and  the  inspiration  for  scores  of 
poets.  The  imagination  of  every  one  was  active 
and  childlike  in  its  demands,  so  that  the  influence 
of  the  Italian  school  of  writers,  which  had  mani¬ 
fested  itself  to  some  extent  in  the  writings  of 
Chaucer,  came  to  be  the  ruling  spirit  of  the  age. 

There  were  literally  hundreds  of  minor  literary 
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characters  who  wrote  and  were  read,  but  who 
are  now  forgotten.  Many  others  there  were  who 
are  still  read,  whose  influence  even  now  is  felt  but 
whose  importance  is  not  sufficient  to  justify  us  in 
considering  them  at  length  in  this  course.  How¬ 
ever,  there  are  three  names  so  great  that  any  at¬ 
tempt  to  give  them  due  attention  would  shut  out 
the  others.  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  philosopher  and 
essayist;  Edmund  Spenser,  “the  poet’s  poet,” 
“the  Tightest  English  poet,”  and  William  Shake¬ 
speare  who  bears  the  greatest  name  in  all  lit¬ 
erature,  these  three  make  the  Elizabethan  Age  the 
grandest  of  all  time. 

For  a  score  of  years  after  the  beginning  of 
Elizabeth’s  reign  nothing  great  was  accomplished 
in  either  prose  or  poetry.  The  quantity  written 
had  never  been  exceeded  in  the  same  length  of 
time,  but  most  of  it  was  produced  by  numerous 
writers  who  had  no  special  aptitude  for  composi¬ 
tion.  Prose  was  of  little  interest  and  of  less 
value ;  the  vivid  imagination  of  the  people  de¬ 
manded  the  play  of  fancy  and  glitter  of  figures 
that  only  poetry  could  afford. 

The  fantastic  spirit  of  the  time  found 
John  L>iy  eXpression  jn  a  pecuiiar  kind  of  writ¬ 
ing  and  of  speech  that  was  practiced  by  many  of 
the  courtiers  and  affected  by  brilliant  men  and 
women  outside  the  circle  of  royalty.  Its  use  was 
not  confined  to  England  but  the  writers  of  other 
nations  at  about  the  same  time  became  infected 
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by  the  spirit.  In  England  it  was  known  as  Eu¬ 
phuism,  from  the  name  of  the  principal  character 
in  a  prose  romance,  Euphues ,  the  Anatomy  of 
Wit,  written  by  John  Lyly  and  published  about 
1579.  Euphues  talked  in  enigmatical  sentences, 
using  far-fetched  and  obscure  figures  and  labored 
antitheses. 

As  an  example  of  Lyly’s  style  at  its  best,  take 
the  following  : 

*  ‘  It  is  therefore  a  most  evident  sign  of 
God’s  singular  favour  towards  him,  that  he 
is  endued  with  all  these  qualities,  without  the 
which  man  is  most  miserable.  But  if  there 
be  any  one  that  thinketh  wit  not  necessary  to 
the  obtaining  of  wisdom,  after  he  hath  gotten 
the  way  to  virtue,  and  industry,  and  exercise, 
he  is  a  heretic,  in  my  opinion,  touching  the 
true  faith  in  learning.  For  if  nature  play  not 
her  part,  in  vain  is  labour;  and,  as  it  is  said 
before,  if  study  be  not  employed,  in  vain  is 
nature.  Sloth  turneth  the  edge  of  wit,  study 
sharpeneth  the  mind;  a  thing,  be  it  never  so 
easy,  is  hard  to  the  idle;  a  thing,  be  it  never 
so  hard,  is  easy  to  wit  well  employed.  And 
most  plainly  we  may  see  in  many  things  the 
efficacy  of  industry  and  labour.  The  little 
drops  of  rain  pierce  the  hard  marble;  iron, 
with  often  handling,  is  worn  to  nothing, 
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Besides  this,  industry  sheweth  herseif  in  other 
things;  the  fertile  soil,  if  it  be  never  tilled, 
doth  wax  barren;  and  that  which  is  most 
noble  by  nature  is  made  most  vile  by  negli¬ 
gence.  What  tree,  if  it  be  not  topped,  bear- 
eth  any  fruit  ?  What  vine,  if  it  be  not  pruned, 
bringeth  forth  grapes  ?  Is  not  the  strength  of 
the  body  turned  to  weakness  with  too  much 
delicacy  ?  Were  not  Milo  his  arms  brawn- 
fallen  for  want  of  wrestling  ?  Moreover,  by 
labour  the  fierce  unicorn  is  tamed,  the  wildest 
falcon  is  reclaimed,  the  greatest  bulwark  is 
sacked.” 

And  as  another: 

“The  sharp  north-east  wind  doth  never 
last  three  days;  tempests  have  but  a  short 
time;  and  the  more  violent  the  thunder  is, 
the  less  permanent  it  is.  In  the  like  manner, 
it  falleth  out  with  the  jars  and  crossings  of 
friends,  which,  begun  in  a  minute,  are  ended 
in  a  moment.  Necessary  it  is  that  among 
friends  there  should  be  some  over-thwarting; 
but  to  continue  in  anger,  not  convenient. 
The  camel  first  troubleth  the  water  before  he 
drink;  the  frankincense  is  burned  before  it 
smell;  friends  are  tried  before  they  are  trusted, 
lest,  like  the  carbuncle  as  though  they  had 
fire,  they  be  found,  being  touched,  to  be  with- 
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out  fire.  Friendship  should  be  like  the  wine 
which  Homer,  much  commending,  calleth 
Maroneum,  whereof  one  pint  being  mingled 
with  five  quarts  of  water,  yet  it  keepeth  his 
old  strength  and  virtue,  not  to  be  qualified 
by  any  discourtesy.  Where  salt  doth  grow, 
nothing  else  can  breed;  where  friendship  is 
built,  no  offence  can  harbour.” 

sir  Philip  Some  writers,  greater  than  Lyly  him- 

sidney.  sei were  influenced  by  his  style.  Sir 
Philip  Sidney,  of  whom  mention  has  been  more 
than  once  made  in  the  earlier  numbers  of  this 
course,  in  addition  to  his  fame  as  a  soldier  and 
courtier,  deserves  mention  for  his  prose  romance 
Arcadia ,  his  collection  of  sonnets  and  his  Apologie 
for  Poetrie ,  which  is  the  first  successful  critical 
essay  in  the  language.  His  style  though  at  first 
pedantic  and  euphuistic,  grew  to  be  quite  clear 
and  forceful  with  real  poetic  power  in  expression. 
These  few  lines  are  taken  from  his  Defence  of 
Poesie. 

“Now  therein  —  (that  is  to  say,  the  power 
of  at  once  teaching  and  enticing  to  do  well)  — 
now  therein,  of  all  sciences  —  I  speak  still  of 
human  and  according  to  human  conceit  —  is 
our  poet  the  monarch.  For  he  doth  not  only 
show  the  way,  but  giveth  so  sweet  a  prospect 
into  the  way,  as  will  entice  any  man  to  enter 
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into  it.  Nay,  he  doth,  as  if  your  journey 
should  lie  through  a  fair  vineyard,  at  the  very 
first  give  you  a  cluster  of  grapes,  that,  full  of 
that  taste,  you  may  long  to  pass  further.  He 
beginneth  not  with  obscure  definitions,  which 
must  blur  the  margent  with  interpretations, 
and  load  the  memory  with  doubtfulness  ;  but 
he  cometh  to  you  with  words  set  in  delightful 
proportion,  either  accompanied  with,  or  pre¬ 
pared  for,  the  well-enchanting  skill  of  music; 
and  with  a  tale,  forsooth,  he  cometh  unto  you 
with  a  tale  which  holdeth  children  from  play, 
and  old  men  from  the  chimney-corner ;  and 
pretending  no  more,  doth  intend  the  winning 
of  the  mind  from  wickedness  to  virtue,  even 
as  the  child  is  often  brought  to  take  most 
wholesome  things,  by  hiding  them  in  such 
other  as  have  a  pleasant  taste.” 

The  following  sonnet  is  one  of  his  best : 

“  With  how  sad  steps,  O  Moon!  thou  climb’st 
the  skies, 

How  silently,  and  with  how  wan  a  face ! 
What  may  it  be,  that  even  in  heavenly  place 
That  busy  Archer  his  sharp  arrows  tries? 
Sure,  if  that  long  with  love  acquainted  eyes 
Can  judge  of  love,  thou  feel’st  a  lover’s  case  ; 
I  read  it  in  thy  looks,  thy  languished  grace 
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To  me  that  feel  the  like  thy  state  descries. 
Then,  even  of  fellowship,  O  Moon,  tell  me, 

Is  constant  love  deemed  there  but  want  of  wit  ? 
Are  beauties  there  as  proud  as  here  they  be  ? 
Do  they  above  love  to  be  loved,  and  yet 
Those  lovers  scorn  whom  that  love  doth  pos¬ 
sess  ? 

Do  they  call  virtue  there  ungratefulness  ?  ” 


sir  Francis  Very  little  of  Elizabethan  prose  is 
Bacon  now  generally  read,  excepting  the 
essays  of  Sir  Francis  Bacon.  The  first  ten  of 
these  were  published  in  1597  but  the  remaining 
forty-eight  did  not  appear  until  1625,  a  date,  it 
will  be  noticed,  considerably  beyond  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth. 

Examples  of  these  essays  and  a  detailed  discus¬ 
sion  may  be  found  in  Volume  II,  pages  33  to  44, 
inclusive.  They  still  rank  high  in  the  world's 
estimation  both  for  the  profundity  of  their 
thought  and  the  excellence  of  the  style  in  which 
they  are  written.  Bacon's  style  is  usually  clear, 
though  concise  to  a  most  remarkable  degree. 
Every  word  has  its  meaning  and  is  fitted  to  its 
place  in  the  sentence  so  closely  and  so  perfectly 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  alter  the  arrange¬ 
ment  without  sacrificing  the  thought.  There  is 
little  to  touch  the  feelings  deeply  for  sentiment 
has  no  place  with  him,  but  to  the  intellect  he 
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speaks  in  terms  that  cannot  be  misunderstood. 
In  spite  of  its  condensation,  his  style  cannot  be 
called  plain,  for  it  abounds  in  striking  analogies, 
brilliant  figures  and  allusions  that  show  the  breadth 
of  his  knowledge  of  classic  lore.  His  sentences 
are  rhythmical  and  of  the  poetic  type,  though  it 
is  thought  that  he  never  wrote  but  one  poem  and 
that  of  little  merit. 

Bacon's  name  is  at  once  associated  with  Shake¬ 
speare,  who  was  writing  his  best  at  about  the  time 
the  first  of  Bacon's  essays  were  being  printed. 
Basing  their  opinion  on  Bacon's  great  learning 
and  intellectual  keenness  and  upon  the  seeming 
impossibility  that  a  man  of  Shakespeare's  inferior 
education  could  write  his  wonderful  plays,  some 
people  have  contended  that  the  authorship  of  the 
plays  should  be  credited  to  Bacon,  who,  for  rea¬ 
sons  of  his  own,  concealed  the  fact  of  his  being  a 
dramatist.  This  has  never  been  a  really  tenable 
hypothesis  and  is  mentioned  merely  to  show  to 
what  an  extent  visionary  criticism  may  go.  A 
sketch  of  Bacon's  life  will  be  found  on  page  307 
of  Volume  II. 

sir  waiter  One  ^  most  picturesque  charac- 
Raieigh  ters  0f  this  astonishing  age  was  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh.  He  was  a  warrior  and  a  trav¬ 
eler  who  lived  through  adventures  as  exciting  and 
marvelous  as  those  of  a  hero  of  romance ;  he  was 
a  courtier  and  one  of  the  most  influential  favorites 
of  the  queen ;  he  was  an  office-holder,  the  ruler 
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of  vast  estates  in  Ireland,  a  pirate,  an  historian 
and  a  poet.  He  was  for  twelve  years  a  prisoner, 
accused  of  treason,  and  after  his  release  he  was 
again  tried  and  this  time  sentenced  to  the  block 
where  he  took  the  ‘  *  sharp  medicine,  but  a  sound 
cure  for  all  diseases,  ”  as  he  termed  the  execu¬ 
tioners  ax.  During  his  long  imprisonment  he 
wrote  his  History  of  the  World ’  and  naturally 
his  mind,  turned  more  or  less  upon  himself,  ac¬ 
quired  that  subjective  sensibility  that  aids  in 
poetic  conception.  His  history  partook  of  some 
of  the  peculiarities  of  the  time  and  his  style  seems 
inverted  and  strained  though  to  a  much  less  de¬ 
gree  than  most  of  the  Elizabethan  prose.  He  says 
this  of  English  valor,  the  quality  he  possessed  in  so 
remarkable  a  degree  : 

i  ‘  All  that  have  read  of  Cressy  and  Agin- 
court  will  bear  me  witness  that  I  do  not 
allege  the  battle  of  Poictiers  for  lack  of  other 
good  examples  of  the  English  virtue  ;  the 
proof  whereof  hath  left  many  a  hundred  bet¬ 
ter  marks,  in  all  quarters  of  France,  than  ever 
did  the  valour  of  the  Romans.  If  any  man 
impute  these  victories  of  ours  to  the  long-bow, 
as  carrying  farther,  piercing  more  strongly, 
and  quicker  of  discharge  than  the  French 
cross-bow,  my  answer  is  ready  —  that  in  all 
these  respects  it  is  also  (being  drawn  with  a 
strong  arm)  superior  to  the  musket ;  yet  is 
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the  musket  a  weapon  of  more  use.  The  gun 
and  the  cross-bow  are  of  like  force  when  dis¬ 
charged  by  a  boy  or  a  woman  as  when  by  a 
strong  man  ;  weakness,  or  sickness,  or  a  sore 
finger,  makes  the  long-bow  unserviceable. 
More  particularly,  I  say  that  it  was  the  cus¬ 
tom  of  our  ancestors  to  shoot,  for  the  most 
part,  point-blank\  and  so  shall  he  perceive 
that  will  note  the  circumstances  of  almost  any 
one  battle.  This  takes  away  all  objection, 
for  when  two  armies  are  within  the  distance 
of  a  butt’s  length,  one  flight  of  arrows,  or 
two  at  the  most,  can  be  delivered  before  they 
close.  Neither  is  it,  in  general,  true  that  the 
long-bow  reacheth  farther,  or  that  it  pierceth 
more  strongly  than  the  cross-bow.  But  this 
is  the  rare  effect  of  an  extraordinary  arm, 
whereupon  can  be  grounded  no  common  rule. 
If  any  man  shall  ask,  how  then  came  it  to 
pass  that  the  English  won  so  many  great  bat¬ 
tles,  having  no  advantage  to  help  him,  I  may, 
with  best  commendation  of  modesty,  refer 
him  to  the  French  historian,  who,  relating  the 
victory  of  our  men  at  Crevent,  where  they 
passed  a  bridge  in  face  of  the  enemy,  useth 
these  words  :  ‘  The  English  comes  with  a 

conquering  bravery,  as  he  that  was  accus¬ 
tomed  to  gain  everywhere  without  any  stay  ; 
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he  forceth  our  guard,  placed  upon  the  bridge 
to  keep  the  passage  ’  (John  de  Serres).  Or, 

I  may  cite  another  place  of  the  same  author, 
where  he  tells  us  how  the  Britons,  being 
invaded  by  Charles  VIII,  king  of  France, 
thought  it  good  policy  to  apparel  twelve  hun¬ 
dred  of  their  own  men  in  English  cassocks, 
that  the  very  sight  of  the  English  red  cross 
would  be  enough  to  terrify  the  French.  But 
I  will  not  stand  to  borrow  of  the  French  his¬ 
torians  (all  of  which,  excepting  de  Serres  and 
PaulusAemilius,  report  wonders  of  our  nation); 
the  proposition  which  first  I  undertook  to 
maintain,  that  the  military  virtue  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  prevailing  against  all  manner  of  difficulties 
ought  to  be  preferred  before  that  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  which  was  assisted  with  all  advantages 
that  could  be  desired.  If  it  be  demanded, 
why,  then,  did  not  our  kings  finish  the  con¬ 
quest  as  Caesar  had  done,  my  answer  may  be 
—  I  hope  without  offence  —  that  our  kings 
were  like  to  the  race  of  the  iEacidae,  of  whom 
the  old  poet  Ennius  gave  this  note  :  Belli 
potentes  sunt  mage  quam  sapienti  potentes  — 
They  were  more  warlike  than  politic.  Whoso 
notes  their  proceedings  may  find  that  none  of 
them  went  to  work  like  a  conqueror,  save  only 
King  Henry  V,  the  course  of  whose  victories 
it  pleased  God  to  interrupt  by  his  death.” 
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Raleigh’s  poetry  is  characterized  by  brilliancy 
of  imagination  and  a  certain  directness  and  force  of 
style  that  bear  witness  to  the  remarkable  spirit 
of  the  man.  The  following  is  one  of  his  best  short 
poems.  Its  authorship  has  been  disputed  but  not 
disproved : 

Passions  are  likened  best  to  floods  and 
streams; 

The  shallow  murmur,  but  the  deep  are 
dumb; 

So,  when  affections  yield  discourse,  it  seems 
The  bottom  is  but  shallow  whence  they 
come. 

They  that  are  rich  in  words,  in  words  discover, 
That  they  are  poor  in  that  which  makes  a 
lover. 

Wrong  not,  sweet  empress  of  my  heart, 

The  merit  of  true  passion, 

With  thinking  that  he  feels  no  smart, 

That  sues  for  no  compassion; 

Since  if  my  plaints  serve  not  t’  approve 
The  conquest  of  thy  beauty, 

It  comes  not  from  excess  of  love, 

But  from  excess  of  duty  : 

For  knowing  that  I  sue  to  serve 
A  saint  of  such  perfection, 
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As  all  desire,  but  none  deserve, 

A  place  in  her  affection, 

I  rather  choose  to  want  relief, 

Than  venture  the  revealing  — 

Where  glory  recommends  the  grief, 
Despair  distrusts  the  healing. 

Thus  those  desires  that  aim  too  high 
For  any  mortal  lover, 

When  reason  cannot  make  them  die, 
Discretion  doth  them  cover. 

Yet  when  discretion  doth  bereave 
The  plaints  that  they  should  utter, 

Then  thy  discretion  may  perceive 
That  silence  is  a  suitor. 

Silence  in  love  bewrays  more  woe 
Than  words  though  ne’er  so  witty; 

A  beggar  that  is  dumb,  you  know, 

May  challenge  double  pity. 

Then  wrong  not,  dearest  to  my  heart ! 
My  true,  though  secret  passion; 

He  smart eth  most  that  hides  his  smart, 
And  sues  for  no  compassion. 
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The  culmination  of  poetic  power  in  this  age  was 
in  Edmund  Spenser,  the  first  worthy  successor  of 
Chaucer,  who  wrote  nearly  two  hundred  years  be¬ 
fore  Spenser  published  his  first  famous  poem. 
All  that  has  been  mentioned  as  having  been  written 
between  the  two  periods  falls  low  in  the  scale  when 
compared  with  the  melodious  lines  and  beautiful 
imagery  of  this  great  master  of  English  versi¬ 
fication. 

His  early  life  is  lost  in  obscurity  and  much 
uncertainty  clings  to  many  of  the  events  of  later 
years.  He  was  born  about  the  year  1552,  prob¬ 
ably  in  London,  if  we  may  depend  upon  these 
lines  which  were  found  in  his  Prothalamium  : 

“Merry  London,  my  most  kindly  nurse, 

That  to  me  gave  this  life’s  first  native 
source.” 

He  was  educated  at  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge, 
where  he  was  entered  as  a  sizar,  one  who  waited 
upon  the  table  and  performed  other  menial  tasks 
in  payment  for  tuition  and  lodging.  After  his 
graduation  he  lived  in  the  northern  part  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  while  there  fell  deeply  in  love  with  a 
faithless  “  Rosalind  ”  whose  beauty  he  sings  in 
The  Shepherd's  Calendar ,  a  poem  which,  pub¬ 
lished  anonymously  in  1579,  gave  the  author 
at  once  both  position  and  fame.  It  is  divided 
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into  twelve  eclogues,  or  short  pastoral  poems,  one 
for  each  month  of  the  year.  In  it  shepherds  dis¬ 
cuss  various  subjects,  including  love,  politics  and 
religion.  Compared  with  the  Faerie  Queene  this 
work  is  much  inferior,  but  it  gives  promise  of  the 
mastery  of  style  subsequently  attained. 

In  London,  Spenser  is  found  the  friend  of  Sid¬ 
ney  and  the  Earl  of  Leicester.  Here  he  remained 
two  years  and  mingled  in  the  gaieties  of  the  court. 
In  1580  as  secretary,  he  followed  Earl  Gray  to 
Ireland  and  discharged  his  duties  to  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  his  patrons,  it  may  be  supposed,  for  he 
received  a  large  grant  of  land  and  the  castle  of  one 
of  the  rebellious  Irish  earls.  He  remained  in 
Ireland  for  eighteen  years  and  left  only  when 
driven  out  of  his  castle  by  fire  and  sword.  In  the 
tragic  occurrence  which  resulted  in  the  destruction 
of  the  castle,  he  lost  one  child,  and  the  remainder 
of  his  family  narrowly  escaped  with  their  lives. 

It  was  not  until  Spenser  was  about  forty-two 
years  old  that  he  recovered  sufficiently  from  his 
early  experiences  with  “  Rosalind  ”  to  fall  in  love 
with  and  marry  a  beautiful  Irish  girl.  This  event 
he  made  memorable  by  Epithalamium ,  the  finest 
marriage  song  in  the  language.  Here  are  a  few 
stanzas  from  it : 

“Wake  now,  my  love,  awake;  for  it  is  time; 
The  rosy  morn  long  since  left  Tithon’s1  bed, 

1 .  Tithonus,  prince  of  Troy,  was  the  husband  of  Aurora,  goddess  of 
dawn.  She  secured  for  him  from  the  gods  the  gift  of  perpetual  life  but 
forgot  to  ask  for  perpetual  youth.  As  he  grew  old  and  tiresome  she  turned 
him  into  a  grasshopper. 
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All  ready  to  her  silver  coach  to  climb ; 

And  Phoebus  ’gins  to  shew  his  glorious  head. 
Hark !  how  the  cheerful  birds  do  chant  their 
lays, 

And  carol  of  Love’s  praise. 

The  merry  lark  her  matins  sings  aloft ; 

The  thrush  replies  ;  the  mavis 8  descant  plays  ; 
The  ouzel  shrills  ;  the  ruddock2  3  warbles  soft ; 
So  goodly  all  agree,  with  sweet  consent, 

To  this  day’s  merriment. 

Ah  !  my  dear  love,  why  do  you  sleep  thus  long, 
When  meeter  were  that  you  should  now  awake, 
T’  await  the  coming  of  your  joyous  make,4 
And  harken  to  the  birds’  love-learned  song, 
The  dewy  leaves  among  ! 

For  they  of  joy  and  pleasance  to  you  sing, 
That  all  the  woods  them  answer,  and  their 
echo  ring. 

****** 

‘  ‘  Open  the  temple  gates  unto  my  love, 

Open  them  wide  that  she  may  enter  in, 

And  all  the  posts  adorn  as  doth  behove, 

And  all  the  pillars  deck  with  garlands  trim, 

For  to  receive  this  saint  with  honour  due, 

That  cometh  in  to  you. 


2.  The  song  thrush. 

3.  The  European  robin. 

4.  Obsolete  word  meaning  mate. 
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With  trembling  steps,  and  humble  reverence, 
She  cometh  in,  before  the  Almighty’s  view  ; 

Of  her,  ye  virgins,  learn  obedience, 

When  so  ye  come  into  those  holy  places, 

T q  humble  your  proud  faces ; 

Bring  her  up  to  the  high  altar,  that  she  may 
The  sacred  ceremonies  there  partake, 

The  which  do  endless  matrimony  make  ; 

And  let  the  roaring  organs  loudly  play 
The  praises  of  the  Lord  in  lively  notes ; 

The  whiles,  with  hollow  throats, 

The  choristers  the  joyous  anthem  sing, 

That  all  the  woods  may  answer,  and  their  echo 
ring. 

Behold,  whiles  she  before  the  altar  stands, 
Hearing  the  holy  priest  that  to  her  speaks, 
And  blesseth  her  with  his  two  happy  hands, 
How  the  red  roses  flush  up  in  her  cheeks, 

And  the  pure  snow,  with  goodly  vermeil  stain, 
Like  crimson  died  in  grain  ; 

That  even  the  angels,  which  continually 
About  the  sacred  altar  do  remain, 

Forget  their  service,  and  about  her  fly, 

Oft  peeping  in  her  face,  that  seems  more  fair 
The  more  they  on  it  stare. 

But  her  sad  eyes,  still  fastened  on  the  ground, 
Are  governed  with  goodly  modesty, 
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That  suffers  not  one  look  to  glance  awry, 
Which  may  let  in  a  little  thought  unsound. 
Why  blush  ye,  love,  to  give  to  me  your  hand, 
The  pledge  of  all  our  band  ? 

Sing,  ye  sweet  angels,  Alleluya  sing, 

That  all  the  woods  may  answer,  and  your 
echo  ring.” 

It  was  a  few  years  before  the  date  of  Spenser’s 
marriage  that  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  visited  him  in 
Ireland  and  heard  from  his  own  lips  the  first  three 
books  of  his  greatest  work,  the  long  allegorical 
poem,  The  Faerie  Queene .  So  delighted  was  the 
famous  courtier  with  the  beauty  of  the  poem  that 
he  was  instrumental  in  causing  Spenser  to  return 
to  England  and  in  bringing  the  rising  poet  to  the 
notice  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Spenser’s  experi¬ 
ence  in  London  and  his  gratitude  to  Raleigh  he 
commemorates  in  his  poem  Colin  Clout's  Come 
Home  Again. 

Spenser  did  not  long  survive  the  catastrophe 
that  ruined  his  home  in  Ireland,  but  died  in 
London,  suffering  from  privation  and  hunger,  too 
proud  to  accept  aid  that  was  offered  him.  His 
funeral  was  one  of  great  pomp  and  he  was  buried 
near  Chaucer  in  Westminster  Abbey  in  the  year 
1596.  In  the  inscription  on  his  tomb  occur  these 
words,  “the  prince  of  poets  in  his  tyme;  whose 
divine  spirit  needs  noe  other  witness  than  the 
works  which  he  left  behind  him.” 
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The  Faerie  Queene  was  an  ambitious  under¬ 
taking.  Spenser  intended  to  celebrate  in  twelve 
books  the  twelve  great  moral  virtues  which  he 
saw  perfected  in  the  person  of  King  Arthur,  the 
hero  of  the  poem.  Each  book  was  to  be  con¬ 
nected  with  the  adventures  of  one  knight  from 
Arthur’s  Round  Table,  and  each  knight  was  the 
allegorical  representative  of  one  of  the  virtues. 
Thus  the  first  book  contains  the  legend  of  the 
Knight  of  the  Red  Cross,  Holiness ;  the  second, 
the  legend  of  Guyon,  Temperance;  the  third  of 
Britomartis,  Chastity.  These  were  the  three 
books  first  published  and  they  were  followed 
by  three  others  which  are  really  much  inferior. 
Though  it  has  been  contended  that  the  poet  com¬ 
pleted  his  work,  no  other  books  now  exist  and  it 
is  probable  that  Spenser  was  unable  to  realize  his 
plans.  His  life  in  the  tempestuous  days  of  Irish 
rebellion  was  not  conducive  to  study  and  the  only 
wonder  is  that  he  was  able  to  accomplish  so  great 
a  work  as  he  did.  The  adventures  of  his  knights 
are  really  reflections  from  the  stormy  scenes  about 
him,  as  the  beauty  of  his  descriptions  may  have 
grown  out  of  the  loveliness  of  the  natural  scenery 
he  found  in  southern  Ireland. 

Besides  the  allegory  mentioned,  a  second  one 
runs  through  the  poem,  for  the  knights  and  other 
characters,  besides  representing  the  virtues  and 
various  human  qualities,  are  the  prominent  person¬ 
ages  of  the  day  under  such  thin  disguises  that 
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their  identification  was  an  easy  matter.  His  lay¬ 
ing  the  scene  of  his  poem  in  contemporary  Eng¬ 
land  and  bringing  the  notables  of  the  day  into  his 
poem  was  the  means  by  which  he  hoped  to  recom¬ 
mend  himself  to  the  notice  and  approval  of 
those  who  could  give  him  preferment.  “In  all 
humilitie  ”  he  “dedicates,  presents  and  conse¬ 
crates  these  his  labors  ”  “to  the  most  high, 
mightie,  and  magnificent  Empresse,  renowned 
for  pietie,  vertue,  and  all  gratious  government, 
Elizabeth.”  To  the  poem  was  prefixed  an  intro¬ 
ductory  letter  addressed  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  in 
which  he  tells  the  details  of  his  plan  and  explains 
some  parts  of  the  allegory.  A  few  sentences  from 
the  introduction  show  better  his  intentions  than 
can  .  any  description  by  another.  “  The  generall 
end,  therefore,  of  all  the  booke  is  to  fashion  a 
gentleman  or  noble  person  in  vertuous  and  gentle 
discipline.  —  I  labour  to  poratraict  in  Arthure, 
before  he  was  king,  the  image  of  a  brave  knight, 
perfected  in  the  twelve  morall  vertues,  as  Aristotle 
hath  devised. — In  that  Faerie  Queene  I  meane 
glory  in  my  generall  intention,  but  in  my  par¬ 
ticular  I  conceive  the  most  excellent  and  glorious 
person  of  our  soveraine  the  Queene,  and  her 
kingdome  in  Faerie  land.” 

The  six  books  completed  consist  each  of  twelve 
long  cantos,  the  first  book  containing  in  all  more 
than  five  thousand  uve  hundred  lines.  The  stanzas 
are  uniform  in  meter,  each  having  eight  iambic 
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pentameter  lines  followed  by  one  of  hexameter. 
This  stanza,  very  musical  in  its  structure,  and 
especially  attractive  because  of  the  lengthened 
cadence  of  the  ninth  line,  is  now  universally 
known  as  the  Spenserian  stanza. 

(See  Volume  IV,  page  27.) 

The  unusual  length  of  The  Faerie  Queene  makes 
it  impossible  to  give  in  brief  any  comprehensive 
idea  of  its  wealth  of  incident  and  its  unnumbered 
beauties.  The  best  that  can  be  done  is  to  quote 
one  or  two  of  the  more  famous  adventures.  These 
will  naturally  be  taken  from  the  first  books,  as 
there  is  a  marked  falling  off  in  excellence  as  the 
poem  proceeds.  It  is  as  though  the  poet,  seeing 
his  powers  failing,  clung  only  to  the  framework  of 
his  plan  and  filled  in  his  twelve  cantos  with  what¬ 
ever  came  into  his  mind  to  write,  from  a  genealogy 
of  British  kings  to  a  catalogue  of  the  rivers  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  But  if  interest  in  the  con¬ 
tinued  poem  is  destroyed  by  this  unfortunate  mix¬ 
ture  of  good  and  bad,  there  is  an  abundance  of 
detached  incidents  and  separate  masterpieces  to 
give  the  reader  much  unalloyed  pleasure.  Leigh 
Hunt  says,  “  If  you  love  poetry  well  enough  to 
enjoy  it  for  its  own  sake,  let  no  evil  reports  of 
his  allegory  deter  you  from  an  acquaintance  with 
Spenser,  for  great  will  be  your  loss.  His  allegory 
itself  is  but  one  part  allegory  and  nine  parts 
beauty  and  enjoyment.  .  .  .  His  versifica¬ 
tion  is  almost  perpetual  honey.  .  .  .  He  has 
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had  more  idolatry  and  imitation  from  his  brethren 
than  all  the  rest  put  together.  .  .  .  Milton 

studied  and  used  him,  calling  him  the  ‘  sage  and 
serious  Spenser.*  .  .  .  Cowley  said  he  be¬ 

came  a  poet  by  reading  him.  Dryden  claimed 
him  for  a  master.  Pope  said  he  read  him  with  as 
much  pleasure  when  he  was  old  as  when  he  was 
young.  Collins  and  Gray  loved  him  ;  Thomson, 
Shenstone  and  a  host  of  inferior  writers  expressly 
imitated  him ;  Burns,  Byron,  Shelley  and  Keats 
made  use  of  his  stanza ;  Coleridge  eulogized  him ; 
and  he  is  as  dear  to  the  best  living  poets  as  he  was 
to  their  predecessors.  ” 

The  first  adventure  of  the  Knight  of  the  Red 
Cross,  told  in  the  beginning  of  the  first  canto,  is 
the  one  selected  here  : 

Cbe  IRefc  Cross  Iknl^bt  anb  tbe  Dragon 

A  gentle  Knight  was  pricking  on  the  plaine, 
Ycladd  in  mightie  armes  and  silver  shielde, 
Wherein  old  dints  of  deepe  woundes  did  re- 
maine, 

The  cruell  markes  of  many  a  bloody  fielde  ; 
Yet  armes  till  that  time  did  he  never  wield. 
His  angry  steede  did  chide  his  foaming  bitt, 

As  much  disdayning  to  the  curbe  to  yield  : 
Full  jolly  knight  he  seemd,  and  faire  did  sit't, 
As  one  for  knightly  giusts  and  fierce  encoun¬ 
ters  fitt. 
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And  on  his  brest  a  bloodie  Crosse  he  bore, 
The  deare  remembrance  of  his  dying  Lord, 

For  whose  sweete  sake  that  glorious  badge  he 
wore, 

And  dead,  as  living,  ever  him  ador’d  : 

Upon  his  shield  the  like  was  also  scor’d, 

For  soveraine  hope  which  in  his  helpe  he  had. 
Right  faithfull  true  he  was  in  deede  and  word, 
But  of  his  cheere  did  seeme  too  solemne  sad; 
Yet  nothing  did  he  dread,  but  ever  was  ydrad. 

Upon  a  great  adventure  he  was  bond, 

That  greatest  Gloriana  to  him  gave, 

(That  greatest  Glorious  Queene  of  Faery  lond) 
To  winne  him  worshippe,  and  her  grace  to 
have, 

Which  of  all  earthly  thinges  he  most  did 
crave : 

And  ever  as  he  rode  his  hart  did  earne 
To  prove  his  puissance  in  battell  brave 
Upon  his  foe,  and  his  new  force  to  learne, 
Upon  his  foe,  a  Dragon  horrible  and  stearne. 

A  lovely  Ladie  rode  him  faire  beside, 

Upon  a  lowly  Asse  more  white  than  snow, 

Yet  she  much  whiter;  but  the  same  did  hide 
Under  a  vele,  that  wimpled  was  full  low ; 

And  over  all  a  blacke  stole  shee  did  throw : 

As  one  that  inly  mournd,  so  was  she  sad, 
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And  heavie  sate  upon  her  palfrey  slow ; 
Seemed  in  heart  some  hidden  care  she  had, 
And  by  her,  in  a  line,  a  milkewhite  lambe 
she  lad. 

So  pure  and  innocent,  as  that  same  lambe, 
She  was  in  life  and  every  vertuous  lore  ; 

And  by  descent  from  Royall  lynage  came 
Of  ancient  Kinges  and  Queenes,  that  had  of 
yore 

Their  scepters  stretcht  from  East  to  Westerne 
shore, 

And  all  the  world  in  their  subjection  held  ; 

Till  that  infernall  feend  with  foule  uprore 
Forwasted  all  their  land,  and  them  expeld  ; 
Whom  to  avenge  she  had  this  Knight  from  far 
compeld. 

Behind  her  farr  away  a  Dwarfe  did  lag, 
That  lasie  seemd,  in  ever  being  last, 

Or  wearied  with  bearing  of  her  bag 
Of  needments  at  his  backe.  Thus  as  they 
past, 

The  day  with  cloudes  was  suddeine  overcast, 
And  angry  Jove  an  hideous  storme  of  raine 
Did  poure  into  his  Lemans  lap  so  fast, 

That  everie  wight  to  shrowd  it  did  constrain  ; 
And  this  faire  couple  eke  to  shroud  themselves 
were  fain. 
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Enforst  to  seeke  some  covert  nigh  at  hand, 
A  shadie  grove  not  farr  away  they  spide, 

That  promist  ayde  the  tempest  to  withstand ; 
Whose  loftie  trees,  yclad  with  sommers  pride, 
Did  spread  so  broad,  that  heaven’s  light  did 
hide, 

Not  perceable  with  power  of  any  starr  : 

And  all  within  were  pathes  and  alleies  wide, 
With  footing  worne,  and  leading  inward  farr. 
Faire  harbour  that  them  seems,  so  in  they 
entred  ar. 

And  foorth  they  passe,  with  pleasure  for¬ 
ward  led, 

Joying  to  heare  the  birds  sweete  harmony, 
Which,  therein  shrouded  from  the  tempest 
dred, 

Seemd  in  their  song  to  scorne  the  cruell  sky. 
Much  can  they  praise  the  trees  so  straight  and 

hy. 

The  sayling  Pine  ;  the  Cedar  proud  and  tall ; 
The  vine-propp  Elme  ;  the  Poplar  never  dry  ; 
The  builder  Oake,  sole  king  of  forrests  all ; 
The  Aspine  good  for  staves ;  the  Cypresse 
funerall ; 

The  Laurell,  meed  of  mightie  Conquerours 
And  Poets  sage  :  the  Firre  that  weepeth  still : 
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The  Willow,  worne  of  forlorne  Paramours ; 

The  Eugh,  obedient  to  the  benders  will  ; 

The  Birch  for  shaftes  ;  the  Sallow  for  the  mill ; 

The  Mirrhe  sweete-bleeding  in  the  bitter 
wound ; 

The  warlike  Beech ;  the  Ash  for  nothing  ill ; 

The  fruitfull  Olive  ;  and  the  Platane  round  ; 

The  carver  Holme  ;  the  Maple  seeldom  inward 
sound. 

Led  with  delight,  they  thus  beguile  the  way. 

Untill  the  blustring  storme  is  overblowne ; 

When,  weening  to  returne  whence  they  did 
stray, 

They  cannot  finde  that  path,  which  first  was 
showne, 

But  wander  too  and  fro  in  waies  unknowne, 

Furthest  from  end  then,  when  they  neerst 
weene, 

That  makes  them  doubt  their  wits  be  not 
their  owne : 

So  many  pathes,  so  many  turnings  seene, 

That  which  of  them  to  take  in  diverse  doubt 
they  been. 

At  last  resolving  forward  still  to  fare, 

Till  that  some  end  they  finde,  or  in  or  out, 

That  path  they  take  that  beaten  seemd  most 
bare, 
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And  like  to  lead  the  labyrinth  about; 

Which  when  by  tract  they  hunted  had 
throughout, 

At  length  it  brought  them  to  a  hollowe  cave 
Amid  the  thickest  woods.  The  Champion 
stout 

Eftsoones  dismounted  from  his  courser  brave, 
And  to  the  Dwarfe  a  while  his  needlesse  spere 
he  gave. 

‘  Be  well  aware,  ’  quoth  then  that  Ladie 
milde, 

‘  Least  suddaine  mischiefe  ye  too  rash  provoke  : 
The  danger  hid,  the  place  unknowne  and  wilde, 
Breedes  dreadfull  doubts.  Oft  fire  is  without 
smoke, 

And  perill  without  show :  therefore  your  stroke, 
Sir  Knight,  with-hold,  till  further  tryall  made.’ 
‘  Ah  Ladie,’  (sayd  he)  ‘  shame  were  to  revoke 
The  forward  footing  for  an  hidden  shade : 
Vertue  gives  her  selfe  light  through  darknesse 
for  to  wade.  ’ 

‘  Yea  but  ’  (quoth  she)  ‘  the  perill  of  this 
place 

I  better  wot  then  you :  though  nowe  too  late 
To  wish  you  backe  returne  with  foule  disgrace, 
Yet  wisdome  warnes,  whilest  foot  is  in  the 
gate, 
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To  stay  the  steppe,  ere  forced  to  retrate. 

This  is  the  wandring  wood,  this  Errours  den, 
A  monster  vile,  whom  God  and  man  does  hate  : 
Therefore  I  read  beware.’  ‘  Fly,  fly  !  ’  (quoth 
then 

The  fearfull  Dwarfe)  ‘  this  is  no  place  for  liv¬ 
ing  men.’ 

But,  full  of  fire  and  greedy  hardiment, 

The  youthfull  Knight  could  not  for  ought  be 
staide  ; 

But  forth  unto  the  darksom  hole  he  went, 
And  looked  in  :  his  glistring  armor  made 
A  little  glooming  light,  much  like  a  shade  ; 

By  which  he  saw  the  ugly  monster  plaine, 
Halfe  like  a  serpent  horribly  displaide, 

But  th’  other  halfe  did  womans  shape  retaine, 
Most  lothsom,  filthie,  foule,  and  full  of  vile 
disdaine. 

And,  as  she  lay  upon  the  durtie  ground, 

Her  huge  long  taile  her  den  all  overspred, 

Yet  was  in  knots  and  many  boughtes  upwound, 
Pointed  with  mortall  sting.  Of  her  there  bred 
A  thousand  yong  ones,  which  she  dayly  fed, 
Sucking  upon  her  poisnous  dugs  ;  each  one 
Of  sundrie  shapes,  yet  all  ill-favored : 

Soone  as  that  uncouth  light  upon  them  shone, 
Into  her  mouth  they  crept,  and  suddain  all  were 
gone. 
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Their  dam  upstart  out  of  her  den  effraide, 
And  rushed  forth,  hurling  her  hideous  taile 
About  her  cursed  head ;  whose  folds  displaid 
Were  stretcht  now  forth  at  length  without 
entraile. 

She  lookt  about,  and  seeing  one  in  mayle, 
Armed  to  point,  sought  backe  to  turne  againe  ; 
For  light  she  hated  as  the  deadly  bale, 

Ay  wont  in  desert  darkeness  to  remaine, 

Where  plaine  none  might  her  see,  nor  she  see 
any  plaine. 

Which  when  the  valiant  Elfe  perceiv’d  he 
lept 

As  Lyon  fierce  upon  the  flying  pray, 

And  with  his  trenchand  blade  her  boldly  kept 
From  turning  backe,  and  forced  her  to  stay : 
Therewith  enrag’d  she  loudly  gan  to  bray, 

And  turning  fierce  her  speckled  taile  advaunst, 
Threatning  her  angrie  sting,  him  to  dismay  ; 
Who,  naught  aghast,  his  mightie  hand  en- 
haunst : 

The  stroke  down  from  her  head  unto  her 
shoulder  glaunst. 

Much  daunted  with  that  dint  her  sence  was 
dazd  ; 

Yet  kindling  rage  her  selfe  she  gathered  round, 
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And  all  attonce  her  beastly  bodie  raizd 
With  doubled  forces  high  above  the  ground ; 
Tho,  wrapping  up  her  wrethed  sterne  arownd, 
Lept  fierce  upon  his  shield,  and  her  huge  traine 
All  suddenly  about  his  body  wound, 

That  hand  or  foot  to  stirr  he  strove  in  vaine. 
God  helpe  the  man  so  wrapt  in  Errours  end- 
lesse  traine! 

His  Lady,  sad  to  see  his  sore  constraint, 
Cride  out,  ‘  Now,  now,  Sir  Knight,  shew  what 
ye  bee  ; 

Add  faith  unto  your  force  and  be  not  faint ; 
Strangle  her,  els  she  sure  will  strangle  thee.  ’ 
That  when  he  heard,  in  great  perplexitie, 

His  gall  did  grate  for  grief e  and  high  disdaine  ; 
And  knitting  all  his  force,  got  one  hand  free, 
Wherewith  he  grypt  her  gorge  with  so  great 
paine, 

That  soon  to  loose  her  wicked  bands  did  her 
constraine. 

Therewith  she  spewd  out  of  her  filthie  maw 
A  floud  of  poyson  horrible  and  blacke, 

Full  of  great  lumps  of  flesh  and  gobbets  raw, 
Which  stunck  so  vildly,  that  it  forst  him 
slack  e 

His  grasping  hold,  and  from  her  turne  him 
backe. 
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Her  vomit  full  of  bookes  and  papers  was, 
With  loathly  frogs  and  toades,  which  eyes  did 
lacke, 

And  creeping  sought  way  in  the  weedy  gras : 
Her  filthie  parbreake  all  the  place  defiled  has. 

As  when  old  father  Nilus  gins  to  swell 
With  timely  pride  above  the  Aegyptian  vale 
His  fattie  waves  doe  fertile  slime  outwell, 

And  overflow  each  plaine  and  lowly  dale  : 

But,  when  his  later  spring  gins  to  avale, 

Huge  heapes  of  mudd  he  leaves,  wherein  there 
breed  % 

Ten  thousand  kindes  of  creatures,  partly  male 
And  partly  femall,  of  his  fruitful  seed ; 

Such  ugly  monstrous  shapes  'dswher  may  no 
man  reed. 

The  same  so  sore  annoyed  has  the  knight, 
That,  welnigh  choked  with  the  deadly  stinke, 
His  forces  faile,  ne  can  no  lenger  fight ; 

Whose  corage  whea  the  feend  perceivd  to 
shrinke, 

She  poured  forth  out  of  her  hellish  sinke 
Her  fruitfull  cursed  spawne  of  serpents  small, 
Deformed  monsters,  fowle,  and  blacke  as  inke, 
Which  swarming  all  about  his  legs  did  crall, 
And  him  encombred  sore,  but  could  not  hurt 
at  all. 
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As  gentle  shepheard  in  sweete  eventide, 
When  ruddy  Phebus  gins  to  welke  in  west, 
High  on  an  hill,  his  flocke  to  vewen 6  wide, 
Markes  which  doe  byte  their  hasty  supper 
best ; 

A  cloud  of  cumbrous  gnattes  doe  him  molest, 
All  striving  to  infixe  their  feeble  stinges, 

That  from  their  noyance  he  no  where  can  rest ; 
But  with  his  clownish  hands  their  tender 
wings 

He  brusheth  oft,  and  oft  doth  mar  their  mur- 
murings. 

Thus  ill  bestedd,  and  fearefull  more  of 
shame 

Then  of  the  certeine  perill  he  stood  in, 

Halfe  furious  unto  his  foe  he  came, 

Resolvd  in  minde  all  suddenly  to  win, 

Or  soone  to  lose,  before  he  once  would  lin ; 
And  stroke  at  her  with  more  then  manly  force, 
That  from  her  body,  full  of  filthie  sin, 

He  raft  her  hatefull  heade  without  remorse  : 

A  streame  of  cole-black  blood  forth  gushed 
from  her  corse. 

His  Lady,  seeing  all  that  chaunst  from  farre, 
Approcht  in  hast  to  greet  his  victorie ; 

And  saide,  4  Faire  knight,  borne  under  happie 
starre, 


5.  See  afar. 
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Who  see  your  vanquisht  foes  before  you  lye, 
Well  worthie  be  you  of  that  Armory, 

Wherein  ye  have  great  glory  wonne  this  day, 
And  proov’d  your  strength  on  a  strong  enimie, 
Your  first  adventure  :  many  such  I  pray, 

And  henceforth  ever  wish  that  like  succeed  it 
may !  ’ 

Then  mounted  he  upon  his  Steede  againe, 
And  with  the  Lady  backward  sought  to  wend. 
That  path  he  kept  which  beaten  was  most 
plaine, 

Ne  ever  would  to  any  byway  bend, 

But  still  did  follow  one  unto  the  end, 

The  which  at  last  out  of  the  wood  them 
brought. 

So  forward  on  his  way  (with  God  to  frend) 
He  passed  forth,  and  new  adventure  sought : 
Long  way  he  traveiled  before  he  heard  of 
ought. 

At  length  they  chaunst  to  meet  upon  the 
way 

An  aged  Sire,  in  long  blacke  weedes  yclad, 
His  feete  all  bare,  his  beard  all  hoarie  gray, 
And  by  his  belt  his  booke  he  hanging  had : 
Sober  he  seemde,  and  very  sagely  sad, 

And  to  the  ground  his  eyes  were  lowly  bent, 
Simple  in  shew,  and  voide  of  malice  bad ; 

And  all  the  way  he  prayed  as  he  went, 
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And  often  knockt  his  brest,  as  one  that  did 
repent. 

He  faire  the  knight  saluted,  louting  low, 
Who  faire  him  quited,  as  that  courteous  was ; 
And  after  asked  him,  if  he  did  know 
Of  straunge  adventures,-  which  abroad  did  pas. 
‘Ah  !  my  dear  sonne,’  (quoth  he)  ‘how  should, 
alas  ! 

Silly  old  man,  that  lives  in  hidden  cell, 
Bidding  his  beades  all  day  for  his  trespas, 

Ty  dings  of  war  re  and  worldly  trouble  tell  ? 
With  holy  father  sits  not  with  such  things  to 
mell. 

‘  But  if  of  daunger,  which  hereby  doth 
dwell, 

And  homebredd  evil  ye  desire  to  heare, 

Of  a  straunge  man  I  can  you  tidings  tell, 

That  wasteth  all  this  countrie,  farre  and  neare.  ’ 
‘Of  such,’  (saide  he,)  ‘I  chiefly  doe  inquere, 
And  shall  thee  well  rewarde  to  shew  the  place, 
In  which  that  wicked  wight  his  dayes  doth 
weare ; 

For  to  all  knighthood  it  is  foule  disgrace, 

That -such  a  cursed  creature  lives  so  long  a 
space.  ’ 

‘Far  hence’  (quoth  he)  ‘in  wastfull  wil- 
dernesse 
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His  dwelling  is,  by  which  no  living  wight 
May  ever  passe,  but  thorough  great  distresse.  ’ 
‘Now,’  (saide  the  Ladie,)  ‘  draweth  toward 
night, 

And  well  I  wote,  that  of  your  later  fight 
Ye  all  forwearied  be  ;  for  what  so  strong, 

But,  wanting  rest,  will  also  want  of  might  ? 
The  sunne,  that  measures  heaven  all  day  long, 
At  night  doth  baite  his  steedes  the  Ocean 
waves  emong. 

‘  Then  with  the  Sunne  take,  Sir,  your  timely 
rest, 

And  with  new  day  new  worke  at  once  begin  : 
Untroubled  night,  they  say,  gives  counsell 
best.’ 

‘Right  well,  Sir  knight,  ye  have  advised  bin,’ 
Quoth  then  that  aged  man  :  ‘  the  way  to  win 
Is  wisely  to  advise ;  now  day  is  spent : 
Therefore  with  me  ye  may  take  up  your  in 
For  this  same  night.’  The  knight  was  well 
content ; 

So  with  that  godly  father  to  his  home  they 
went. 

A  little  lowly  Hermitage  it  was, 

Downe  in  a  dale,  hard  by  a  forest’s  side, 

Far  from  resort  of  people  that  did  pas 
In  traveill  to  and  froe  ;  a  litle  wyde 
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There  was  an  holy  chappell  edifyde, 

Wherein  the  Hermite  dewly  wont  to  say 
His  holy  thinges  each  morne  and  eventyde  : 
Thereby  a  christall  streame  did  gently  play, 
Which  from  a  sacred  fountaine  welled  forth 
alway. 

Arrived  there,  the  litle  house  they  fill, 

Ne  looke  for  entertainement  where  none  was ; 
Rest  is  their  feast,  and  all  thinges  at  their  will : 
The  noblest  mind  the  best  contentment  has. 
With  faire  discourse  the  evening  so  they  pas  ; 
For  that  olde  man  of  pleasing  wordes  had 
store, 

And  well  could  file  his  tongue  as  smooth  as 
glas  : 

He  told  of  Saintes  and  Popes,  and  evermore 
He  strowd  an  Ave  Mary  after  and  before. 

This  represents  the  victorious  conflicts  Holiness 
or  the  Red  Cross  Knight  has  with  Error  or  Her¬ 
esy,  the  dragon  who  represents  sin  or  Catholicism, 
that  is,  Spain.  The  Knight  represents  the  Church 
of  England,  the  dints  on  his  shield  being  the  vari¬ 
ous  persecutions  the  church  has  suffered,  and  the 
trials  and  difficulties  over  which  it  has  triumphed. 
The  Lady  accompanying  the  Knight  is  Una,  or 
true  Religion,  Christianity.  The  Dwarf  is  Humil¬ 
ity  or  the  common  people  in  the  church,  and  the 
old  man  with  whom  they  stop  for  the  night  is 
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Archimago,  representing  Satan  or  Hypocrisy  and 
Fraud. 

Through  the  machinations  of  Archimago,  the 
“aged  Sire”  met  by  the  Knight  and  his  Lady  at 
the  close  of  the  last  selection,  Una  and  the  Red 
Cross  Knight  are  separated  and  she  is  wandering 
alone  in  search  of  him  when  she  meets  the  Lion. 
This  meeting  is  described  in  the  first  part  of 
Canto  III  : 


TUna  a nfc  tbe  Xton 

Nought  is  there  under  heav’ns  wide  hollow- 
nesse, 

That  moves  more  deare  compassion  of  mind, 
Then  beautie  brought  t’unworthie  wretched- 
nesse 

Through  envies  snares,  or  fortunes  freakes  un¬ 
kind. 

I,  whether  lately  through  her  brightnes  blynd, 
Or  through  alleageance,  and  fast  fealty, 

Which  I  do  owe  unto  all  womankynd, 

Feele  my  hart  perst  with  so  great  agony, 
When  such  I  see,  that  all  for  pitty  I  could  dy. 

And  now  it  is  empassioned  so  deepe, 

For  fairest  Unaes  sake,  of  whom  I  sing, 

That  my  frayle  eies  these  lines  with  teares  do 
steepe, 
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To  thinke  how  she  through  guyleful  handeling, 
Though  true  as  touch,  though  daughter  of  a 
king, 

Though  faire  as  ever  living  wight  was  fayre, 
Though  nor  in  word  nor  deede  ill  meriting, 

Is  from  her  knight  divorced  in  despayre, 

And  her  dew  loves  deryv’d  to  that  vile  witches 
shayre. 

Yet  she,  most  faithfull  Ladie,  all  this  while 
Forsaken,  wofull,  solitarie  mayd, 

Far  from  all  peoples  preace,  as  in  exile, 

In  wildernesse  and  wastfull  deserts  strayd, 

To  seeke  her  knight ;  who,  subtily  betrayd 
Through  that  late  vision  which  th’  Enchaunter 
wrought, 

Had  her  abandond.  She,  of  nought  affrayd, 
Through  woods  and  wastnes  wide  him  daily 
sought ; 

Yet  wished  tydinges  none  of  him  unto  her 
brought. 

One  day,  nigh  wearie  of  the  yrkesome  way, 
From  her  unhastie  beast  she  did  alight ; 

And  on  the  grasse  her  dainty  limbs  did  lay 
In  secrete  shadow,  far  from  all  mens  sight : 
From  her  fayre  head  her  fillet  she  undight, 
And  layd  her  stole  aside.  Her  angels  face, 

As  the  great  eye  of  heaven,  shyned  bright, 
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And  made  a  sunshine  in  the  shady  place ; 

Did  never  mortall  eye  behold  such  heavenly 
grace. 

It  fortuned,  out  of  the  thickest  wood 
A  ramping  Lyon  rushed  suddeinly, 

Hunting  full  greedy  after  salvage  blood. 

Soone  as  the  royall  virgin  he  did  spy, 

With  gaping  mouth  at  her  ran  greedily, 

To  have  attonce  devourd  her  tender  corse  ; 
But  to  the  pray  when  as  he  drew  more  ny, 

His  bloody  rage  aswaged  with  remorse, 

And,  with  the  sight  amazd,  forgat  his  furious 
forse. 

In  stead  thereof  he  kist  her  wearie  feet, 

And  lickt  her  lilly  hands  with  fawning  tong, 

As  he  her  wronged  innocence  did  weet. 

O,  how  can  beautie  maister  the  most  strong, 
And  simple  truth  subdue  avenging  wrong ! 
Whose  yielded  pryde  and  proud  submission, 
Still  dreading  death,  when  she  had  marked 
long, 

Her  hart  gan  melt  in  great  compassion  ; 

And  drizling  teares  did  shed  for  pure  affection. 

‘The  Lyon,  Lord  of  everie  beast  in  field.’ 
Quoth  she,  ‘  his  princely  puissance  doth  abate, 
And  mightie  proud  to  humble  weake  does 
yield, 
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Forgetfull  of  the  hungry  rage,  which  late 
Him  prickt,  in  pittie  of  my  sad  estate  : 

But  he,  my  Lyon,  and  my  noble  Lord, 

How  does  he  find  in  cruell  hart  to  hate 
Her,  that  him  lov’d,  and  ever  most  adord 
As  the  God  of  my  life  ?  why  hath  he  me 
abhord  ? 

Redounding  tears  did  choke  th’  end  of  her 
plaint, 

Which  softly  ecchoed  from  the  neighbour 
wood ; 

And,  sad  to  see  her  sorrowfull  constraint, 

The  kingly  beast  upon  her  gazing  stood : 

With  pittie  calmd  downe  fell  his  angry  mood. 
At  last,  in  close  hart  shutting  up  her  payne, 
Arose  the  virgin,  borne  of  heavenly  brood, 
And  to  her  snowy  Palfrey  got  agayne, 

To  seeke  her  strayed  Champion  if  she  might 
attayne. 

The  Lyon  would  not  leave  her  desolate, 

But  with  her  went  along,  as  a  strong  gard 
Of  her  chast  person,  and  a  faythfull  mate 
Of  her  sad  troubles  and  misfortunes  hard : 

Still,  when  she  slept,  he  kept  both  watch  and 
ward  ; 

And,  when  she  wakt,  he  wayted  diligent, 

With  humble  service  to  her  will  prepard  : 
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From  her  fayre  eyes  he  tooke  commandement, 
And  ever  by  her  lookes  conceived  her  intent. 

Unfortunately,  we  have  not  space  for  more  long 
selections  from  the  poem  but  we  cannot  leave  it 
without  the  following  stanza  from  the  sixth  book : 

“  It  is  the  mind  that  maketh  good  or  ill, 
That  maketh  wretch  or  happie,  rich  or  poore : 
For  some,  that  hath  abundance  at  his  will, 
Hath  not  enough,  but  wants  in  greatest  store  ; 
The  other,  that  hath  litle,  asks  no  more, 

But  in  that  litle  is  both  rich  and  wise  ; 

For  wisedome  is  most  riches  ;  fooles  therefore 
They  are,  which  fortunes  doe  by  vowes  devize  ; 
Sith  each  unto  himselfe  his  life  may  fortunize.” 

Besides  the  poems  already  mentioned,  Spenser 
wrote  several  others  of  considerable  length  and 
varying  excellence  —  as  well  as  a  great  many  son¬ 
nets,  hymns  and  other  minor  poems.  His  elegy 
Astrophel ,  written  on  the  death  of  Sidney,  was 
discussed  in  Volume  V,  page  104,  et  seq.  He  must 
have  been  an  indefatigable  worker  and  his  natural 
disposition  led  him  to  the  quiet  and  seclusion 
which  were  so  difficult  to  find  in  that  troublous 
age,  but  without  which  he  could  not  have  written 
so  much  and  so  well.  He  was  altogether  unprac¬ 
tical,  with  no  intimate  acquaintance  with  men  and 
affairs.  His  habitually  serious  disposition  led  him 
into  a  dreamy  existence,  peopled  with  knights  and 
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heroes  possessing  the  virtues  he  knew,  but  under¬ 
going  trials  uncommon  to  ordinary  mankind.  He 
must  have  had  most  acute  senses  always  alive  to 
the  beautiful  wherever  it  resided,  for  no  poet  ever 
had  a  more  exquisite  appreciation  of  every  form  of 
beauty  the  world  has  to  offer.  He  was  a  man  of 
extensive  learning  and  of  deep  religious  sentiment 
as  every  poem  shows.  If  he  had  not  been  a  little 
above  the  world  in  a  realm  of  imaginative  goodness 
he  could  not  have  preserved  the  simplicity  and 
purity  of  his  ideas  in  so  rough  and  licentious  an 
age. 

His  poetry  lacks  dramatic  power,  for  though  he 
gives  a  wealth  of  incident,  his  readers  rarely  thrill 
with  excitement.  The  passions  displayed  seem 
unreal  and  theatrical  and  bear  no  comparison  with 
the  powerful  creations  of  Shakespeare.  He  can 
excite  horror  and  disgust  and  sometimes  dwells  too 
long  on  the  hideous  and  the  terrible,  but  even  then 
there  is  always  a  taint  of  artificiality  in  his  de¬ 
scriptions. 

However,  he  has  most  wonderful  artistic  power 
and  his  descriptions  lend  themselves  readily  to 
illustration.  He  is  a  word  painter  who  handles 
his  colors  with  a  spirit  and  skill  so  masterful  that 
we  can  easily  imagine  him  winning  equal  distinc¬ 
tion  with  a  brush  before  an  easel.  His  fluency 
never  fails,  words  flow  from  his  pen  with  an  ease 
and  grace  that  have  been  the  admiration  of  the 
world.  They  fall  into  such  nice  and  dainty 
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phrases,  such  happy  conceits,  that  the  reader  is  in 
a  state  of  continual  delight.  It  is  not  often  that 
a  more  felicitous  line  is  written  than  the  one  quoted 
from  the  Epithalamium ,  where  the  holy  priest 
speaks  to  the  bride  “and  blesseth  her  with  his 
two  happy  hands.” 

But  his  greatest  power  lies  in  his  mastery  of 
versification  and  in  the  charming  music  of  his  lines. 
In  this  respect  he  is  unexcelled  and  has  been  the 
model  of  many  a  successor.  Lowell  says  “Spen¬ 
ser  has  coached  more  poets  and  more  eminent  ones 
than  any  other  writer  of  English  verse,”  and  later 
adds:  “Spenser’s  mere  manner  has  not  had  so 
many  imitators  as  Milton’s,  but  no  other  of  our 
poets  has  given  an  impulse  and  in  the  right  direc¬ 
tion  also,  to  so  many  and  so  diverse  minds ;  above 
all,  no  other  has  given  to  so  many  young  souls  a 
consciousness  of  their  wings,  and  a  delight  in  the 
use  of  them.” 

One  of  the  peculiarities  of  Spenser’s  taste  was 
his  liking  for  old  and  nearly  obsolete  words,  for 
the  very  words  that  Chaucer  used  but  which  had 
dropped  from  public  recognition  even  in  Spenser’s 
time.  His  choice  of  words  and  archaic  spelling 
made  him  difficult  to  read  even  then. 

Apropos  of  this  point  Leigh  Hunt  has  written : 
“He  is  accused  also  (by  little  boys)  of  obsolete 
words  and  spelling ;  and  it  must  be  added  that  he 
often  forces  his  rhymes  —  nay,  spells  them  in  an 
arbitrary  manner  on  purpose  to  make  them  fit. 
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In  short,  he  has  a  variety  of  faults,  real  or  sup¬ 
posed,  that  would  be  intolerable  in  writers  in 
general.  This  is  true.  The  answer  is,  that  his 
genius  not  only  makes  amends  for  all,  but  overlays 
them  and  makes  them  beautiful,  with  ‘  riches  fine- 
less/  When  acquaintance  with  him  is  once  begun, 
he  repels  none  but  the  anti-poetical.  Others  may 
not  be  able  to  read  him  continuously ;  but  more 
or  less,  and  as  an  enchanted  stream  ‘  to  dip 
into/  they  will  read  him  always.  In  Spenser’s 
time  orthography  was  unsettled.  Pronunciation 
is  always  so.  The  great  poet,  therefore,  some¬ 
times  spells  his  words,  whether  rhymed  or  other¬ 
wise,  in  a  manner  apparently  arbitrary,  for  the 
purpose  of  inducing  the  reader  to  give  them  the 
sound  fittest  for  the  sense.  Alliteration,  which, 
as  a  ground  of  melody,  had  been  a  principle  in 
Anglo-Saxon  verse,  continued  such  a  favorite 
with  old  English  poets  whom  Spenser  loved,  that, 
as  late  as  the  reign  of  Edward  III,  it  stood  in  the 
place  of  rhyme  itself.  Our  author  turns  it  to 
beautiful  account.” 

Comparing  him  with  Chaucer,  the  reader 
notices  how  little  they  have  in  common.  A 
writer  in  the  Westminster  Review  sums  up  the 
case  very  effectively  as  follows  :  “But,  compared 
with  Chaucer,  the  extent  of  Spenser’s  influence  is 
unimportant.  The  difference  between  the  two 
poets,  in  this  respect,  must  be  traced  partly  to 
their  different  genius,  and  partly  to  their  different 
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historical  position.  The  author  of  The  Canterbury 
Tales  loved  what  was  real  and  practical;  the 
author  of  The  Faerie  Queene  what  was  picturesque 
and  ideal.  The  words  of  the  one  are  terse,  racy 
and  nervous ;  those  of  the  other  soft,  sweet  and 
melodious.  The  one  can  be  appreciated  by  every¬ 
body;  the  other  only  by  the  man  of  taste  and 
imagination.  The  audience  of  Spenser  must, 
therefore,  always  be  select.  Since  the  time  of 
Chaucer  the  English  language  had  received  much 
literary  culture.  For  generations  before  Spenser 
was  born  it  had  been  adopted  by  all  classes  of 
Englishmen  as  the  ordinary  means  of  communica¬ 
tion,  so  that  in  Spenser’s  time  it  had  almost 
become  stereotyped.  No  individual  writer,  there¬ 
fore,  could  now  affect  the  language  so  powerfully 
as  he  could  in  the  fourteenth  century,  when  the 
language  was  still  forming.  Chaucer  had  hardly 
any  rivals.  Spenser  had  hundreds.  Chaucer  had 
scarcely  any  successors  for  a  century ;  Spenser 
was  immediately  eclipsed.” 
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Studies 


1.  Why  is  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  a  typical  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  Elizabethan  Age? 

2.  What  events  happened  in  America  before 
Elizabeth  became  Queen  of  England  ?  What  set¬ 
tlements  had  been  made  in  America  before  her 
death  ?  Were  any  of  these  permanent  ? 

3.  What  is  meant  by  euphuistic  conversation 
and  why  was  it  so  called  ? 

4.  What  in  this  course  has  been  said  before 
this  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney  ?  Who  wrote  an  elegy 
on  him  ?  (Consult  Index.)  Who  is  the  “busy 
Archer”  mentioned  in  Sidney’s  sonnet  on  the 
moon  ? 

5.  Read  again  the  biographical  sketch  of  Sir 
Francis  Bacon.  Do  you  think  the  style  of  his 
essays  is  correctly  described  in  the  estimate  in 
this  volume?  Find  in  his  essays  sentences  that 
justify  your  opinion. 

6.  To  how  great  an  extent  is  America  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  name  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  ?  Is 
America  indebted  to  him  for  anything  ?  What 
evidences  of  “brilliancy  of  imagination”  do  you 
find  in  the  poem  quoted  in  this  volume  ? 

7.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  words  protha - 
lamium  and  epithalamiuvfi 
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(In  Volume  VI,  page  211,  will  be  found  a  brief 
history  of  the  English  drama,  which  should  be 
read  in  this  connection. ) 

Neither  in  its  prose  nor  in  its  lyric  poetry,  excel¬ 
lent  as  the  latter  was,  did  Elizabethan  literature 
reach  its  highest  level. 

Christopher  The  m°dern  drama  came  into  being 

Marlowe  then  and  in  Shakespeare  attained  its 
most  exalted  height.  He  was  not  the  first  to  write, 
nor  the  only  one  of  his  time.  Peele,  Greene, 
Kyd  and  others  were  successful,  but  greater  than 
all  these  was  Christopher  Marlowe,  who  was  born 
in  1564,  only  two  months  before  Shakespeare. 
His  life  was  a  brief  one  but  he  fixed  the  form  and 
meter  of  the  drama  and  really  established  the  lines 
upon  which  nearly  every  tragedy  published  since 
that  time  has  been  cast.  He  threw  aside  the 
Greek  unities  and  depended  upon  the  imagination 
of  his  hearers  to  carry  a  complex  plot  over  long 
periods  of  time  and  into  many  scenes.  All  this  he 
did  before  his  thirtieth  year  and  probably  before 
Shakespeare  had  published  a  single  tragedy.  He 
was  a  passionate  man  of  high  ambitions,  who  lived 
the  wild  life  of  those  who  haunted  the  theater  and 
the  wine  shops,  and  in  a  drunken  brawl  he  was 
stabbed  with  the  knife  he  had  drawn  upon  another. 
The  Puritan  writers  who  followed  him  took  pains 
to  make  his  character  as  dark  as  they  could 
because  of  their  abhorrence  of  the  theater  and  his 
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manner  of  life.  It  is  difficult  and  perhaps  unnec¬ 
essary  to  determine  the  exact  truth,  for  whatever 
his  character,  his  work  bears  the  mark  of  his 
genius.  Tambourlaine  the  Great ,  Doctor  Faustus, 
The  Jew  of  Malta  and  Edward  the  Second  are  his 
four  great  dramas,  great  in  conception  and  great 
in  execution.  The  first  delineates  a  character 
absorbed  by  the  passion  for  conquest  and  power  ; 
the  second,  a  man  consumed  by  a  thirst  for  knowl¬ 
edge  ;  the  third,  in  Barabas,  sometimes  spoken  of 
as  the  prototype  of  Shakespeare’s  Shylock,  a  Jew 
most  avaricious  and  heartless  ;  the  fourth,  a  King, 
the  incarnation  of  weakness.  The  second  has  the 
same  subject  as  Goethe  has  taken  for  his  Faust 
and  it  is  doubtful  whether  Germany’s  greatest 
poet  exceeded  in  intensity  the  tragic  power  of 
the  closing  scene  in  Marlowe’s  drama.  Doctor 
Faustus,  having  mastered  all  earthly  wisdom,  sum¬ 
mons  by  magic  Mephistophilis,  one  of  Satan’s 
spirits,  to  whom  he  gives  this  message : 

‘  ‘  Go  bear  these  tidings  to  great  Lucifer  ; 
Seeing  Faustus  had  incurred  eternal  death 
By  desperate  thoughts  against  Jove’s  deity. 
Say  he  surrenders  up  to  him  his  soul, 

So  he  will  spare  him  four  and  twenty  years, 
Letting  him  live  in  all  voluptuousness ; 

Having  thee  ever  to  attend  on  me  ; 

To  give  me  whatsoever  I  shall  ask ; 

To  tell  me  whatsoever  I  demand  ; 
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To  slay  mine  enemies,  and  to  aid  my  friends ; 
And  always  be  obedient  to  my  will.” 

Satan  accepts  the  offer  and  Faustus  has  his 
years  of  indulgence  though  not  without  a  troubled 
conscience  and  many  regrets  that  are  stifled  as 
they  rise.  The  play  is  weak  and  almost  child¬ 
ish  in  places  but  it  rises  in  power  toward  the  close. 
In  the  last  scene  Lucifer  and  his  attendant  spirits 
appear,  scholars  enter  and  plead  with  Faustus, 
hoping  to  cure  the  ills  they  see  approaching,  but 
despair  has  seized  him  and  he  tells  his  friends  his 
awful  secret.  They  withdraw  to  pray  outside  and 
spirits  enter  to  plague  or  to  console  him. 

To  the  last  one  going  Faustus  says: 

“Oh  !  I  have  seen  enough  to  torture  me.” 
The  bad  angel  replies  : 

“  Nay,  thou  must  feel  them,  take  the  smart  of 
all; 

He  that  loves  pleasure  must  for  pleasure  fall.  ’  ’ 

Faustus  is  now  alone  in  his  chamber  and  slowly 
the  clock  strikes  eleven: 

Faust.  Oh,  Faustus  ! 

Now  hast  thou  but  one  bare  hour  to  live, 

And  then  thou  must  be  damned  perpetually. 
Stand  still  you  ever-moving  spheres  of  heaven, 
That  time  may  cease,  and  midnight  never 
come. 
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Fair  nature’s  eye,  rise,  rise  again,  and  make 

Perpetual  day  ;  or  let  this  hour  be  but 

A  year,  a  month,  a  week,  a  natural  day, 

That  Faustus  may  repent  and  save  his  soul. 

O  lente,  lente  currite ,  noctis  equi  ! 1 

The  stars  move  still,  time  runs,  the  clock  will 
strike, 

The  devil  will  come,  and  Faustus  must  be 
damned. 

Oh,  I’ll  leap  up  to  heaven  !  —  Who  pulls  me 
down  ? 

See  where  Christ’s  blood  streams  in  the 
firmament : 

One  drop  of  blood  will  save  me :  oh,  my 
Christ  ! 

Rend  not  my  heart  for  naming  of  my  Christ; 

Yet  will  I  call  on  him.  O,  spare  me, 
Lucifer !  — 

Where  is  it  now  ?  —  ’Tis  gone  ! 

And  see,  a  threatening  arm,  an  angry  brow  ! 

Mountains  and  hills,  come,  come,  and  fall  on 
me, 

And  hide  me  from  the  heavy  wrath  of  heaven  ! 

No! 

Then  will  I  headlong  run  into  the  earth  :  [me. 

Gape,  earth  !  —  Oh,  no,  it  will  not  harbour 

You  stars  that  reigned  at  my  nativity, 

i.  Slowly,  slowly  run,  O  horses  of  the  night. 
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Whose  influence  hath  allotted  death  and  hell, 
Now  draw  up  Faustus,  like  a  foggy  mist, 

Into  the  entrails  of  yon  labouring  cloud  ; 

That,  when  ye  vomit  forth  into  the  air, 

My  limbs  may  issue  from  your  smoky  mouths ; 
But  let  my  soul  mount  and  ascend  to  heaven. 

( The  clock  strikes  the  half  hour.) 
Oh,  half  the  hour  is  past,  ’twill  all  be  past 
anon. 

Oh  !  If  my  soul  must  suffer  for  my  sin, 

Impose  some  end  to  my  incessant  pain, 

Let  Faustus  live  in  hell  a  thousand  years — 

A  hundred  thousand  —  and  at  last  be  saved  : 
No  end  is  limited  to  damned  souls. 

Why  wert  thou  not  a  creature  wanting  soul  ? 
Or  why  is  this  immortal  that  thou  hast  ? 

Oh  !  Pythagoras !  Metempsychosis  ! 

Were  that  (but)  true ;  this  soul  should  fly  from 
me, 

And  I  be  changed  into  some  brutish  beast. 

All  beasts  are  happy,  for  when  they  die 
Their  souls  are  soon  dissolved  in  elements  ; 
But  mine  must  live  still  to  be  plagued  in  hell. 
Cursed  be  the  parents  that  engendered  me  ! 
No,  Faustus,  curse  thyself,  curse  Lucifer, 

That  hath  deprived  thee  of  the  joys  of 
heaven.  ( The  clock  strikes  twelve .) 
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It  strikes,  it  strikes !  now,  body,  turn  to  air, 
Or  Lucifer  will  bear  thee  quick  to  hell. 

( Thunder  and  rain.) 

O  soul !  be  changed  into  small  water  drops 
And  fall  into  the  ocean ;  ne’er  be  found. 

Enter  the  Devils . 

Oh  !  mercy,  heaven,  look  not  so  fierce  on  me  ! 
Adders  and  serpents,  let  me  breathe 
awhile  !  — 

Ugly  hell,  gape  not  !  —  Come  not,  Lucifer 
I’ll  burn  my  books  !  —  Oh,  Mephistophilis  ! 

{Exeunt.) 

Enter  the  Scholars. 

1  Scho.  Come,  gentlemen,  let  us  go  visit 

Faust  us, 

For  such  a  dreadful  night  was  never  seen 
Since  first  the  world’s  creation  did  begin ; 

Such  fearful  shrieks  and  cries  were  never 
heard  ; 

Pray  heaven  the  Doctor  have  escaped  the 
danger. 

2  Scho.  Oh,  help  us,  heavens  !  see,  here  are 

Faustus’  limbs, 

All  torn  asunder  by  the  hand  of  death. 
j  Scho.  The  devils  whom  Faustus  served  have 
torn  him  thus ; 
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For  ’twixt  the  hours  of  twelve  and  one,  me 
thought 

I  heard  him  shriek  and  cry  aloud  for  help  ; 

At  which  selftime  the  house  seemed  all  on  fire, 
With  dreadful  horror  of  these  damn&d  fiends. 

william  Five  8reat  men  stand  supreme  in  the 
Shakespeare  history  of  the  world’s  literature,  each 
achieving  his  fame  in  the  language  of  a  different 
race  and  in  a  different  age,  but  all  read  with 
delight  by  every  cultured  person  in  every  nation 
since  they  wrote.  More  than  seven  hundred  years 
before  Christ,  Homer  wrote  for  the  Greeks ;  Vergil 
wrote  in  Latin  a  few  years  before  the  beginning  of 
the  Christian  era ;  about  thirteen  hundred  years 
later  Dante  gave  eternal  power  to  Italian  poetry ; 
Shakespeare  followed  in  three  hundred  years ;  and 
two  centuries  later  Goethe  became  Germany’s 
greatest  writer.  It  took  twenty-five  centuries  to 
produce  the  five  masters,  and  it  is  not  probable 
that  their  equal  will  be  found  except  in  the  genius 
of  another  nation  and  in  another  tongue. 

Any  account  of  English  literature  that  does  not 
give  large  space  to  Shakespeare  must  be  defective. 
In  Volume  V  of  this  course,  page  172,  is  printed 
one  of  his  sonnets,  and  the  whole  of  Volume  VI 
is  devoted  to  Macbeth  and  Shakespeare.  There 
will  be  found  on  page  299  of  that  volume  a  brief 
biography  of  the  poet,  and  in  it  a  classified  list  of 
his  most  important  plays.  The  student  should 
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turn  to  these  references,  re-read  the  articles  there 
and  place  the  great  poet  in  his  proper  niche  in 
history. 

Of  this  Elizabethan  Age  which  we  are 

Benjonson  . 

now  studying  Shakespeare  is  the  great¬ 
est  poet,  and  to  leave  him  for  the  study  of  another 
seems  to  make  too  clear  the  marked  contrast.  Yet 
to  omit  from  the  period  the  name  of  Ben  Jonson 
would  be  unfair  to  the  most  learned  of  the  dram¬ 
atists  and  the  greatest  of  Shakespeare’s  followers. 
Jonson  appears  to  have  been  a  trifle  vain  of  his 
learning  and  to  have  rejoiced  in  his  superiority 
over  Shakespeare  in  this  respect,  yet  the  two 
dramatists  were  good  friends  and  members  of  the 
same  club.  This  was  the  famous  one  that  met  at 
the  Mermaid  Tavern  and  is  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  Jonsoii  exerted 
a  great  influence  upon  his  age,  especially  in  respect 
to  the  niceties  of  language.  In  his  writing  he  was 
careful,  and  his  genius  manifested  itself  in  the 
originality  of  his  characters  and  the  brilliancy  of 
his  wit.  In  manners  he  was  rough  and  uncourtly  ; 
in  disposition,  jealous  and  selfish ;  in  habits,  dissi¬ 
pated  and  extravagant ;  but  when  not  quarreling 
with  his  friends  he  was  active  and  influential 
among  them.  He  was  made  poet  laureate  and 
justified  his  appointment  by  writing  many  masques 
in  which  he  lauded  the  king  and  reigning  family. 
His  closing  years  were  dark  and  painful.  Ill  with 
palsy,  writing  to  the  last  to  support  himself,  he 
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died  at  the*  age  of  sixty-four  years.  He  was 
buried  in  Westminster  Abbey  and  above  his  tomb 
was  placed  the  oft-quoted  inscription,  “O  rare 
Ben  Jonson.” 

His  tragedies  Sejanus  and  Catiline ,  a  reversion 
to  the  Greek  type  which  Marlowe  and  Shake¬ 
speare  had  abandoned,  were  labored  and  pedantic, 
but  popular  at  the  time.  Every  Man  in  His  Own 
Humor  was  his  first  comedy,  and  Volpone  and  The 
Silent  Woman  two  of  his  best.  Though  not  pro¬ 
fessedly  a  lyric  poet,  some  of  the  songs  in  his 
dramas  had  much  musical  power,  as  these  will 
testify : 

XTo  Charts 


Do  but  look  on  her  eyes,  they  do  light 
All  that  Love ’s  world  compriseth. 

Do  but  look  on  her  hair,  it  is  bright 
As  Love’s  star,  when  it  riseth. 

Do  but  mark  her  forehead,  smoother 
Than  words  that  soothe  her  ; 

And  from  her  arched  brows  such  a  grace 
Sheds  itself  thro’  the  face. 

Have  you  seen  but  a  bright  lily  grow 
Before  rude  hands  have  touched  it  ? 

Have  you  marked  but  the  fall  of  the  snow 
Before  the  soil  hath  smutched  it  ? 

Have  you  felt  of  the  wool  of  the  beaver, 
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Or  swan’s  down  ever  ? 

Or  have  smelt  of  the  bud  of  the  brier, 

Or  the  nard  in  the  fire  ? 

Or  have  tasted  the  bag  of  the  bee  ? 

O  so  white  !  O  so  soft !  O  so  sweet  is  she  ! 

XTo  Celia 


Drink  to  me  only  with  thine  eyes, 

And  I  will  pledge  with  mine ; 

Or  leave  a  kiss  but  in  the  cup, 

And  I’ll  not  look  for  wine. 

The  thirst  that  from  the  soul  doth  rise, 

Doth  ask  a  drink  divine  ; 

But  might  I  of  Jove’s  nectar  sup, 

I  would  not  change  for  thine. 

I  sent  thee  late  a  rosy  wreath, 

Not  so  much  honoring  thee, 

As  giving  it  a  hope,  that  there 
It  could  not  withered  be. 

But  thou  thereon  did’st  only  breathe, 

And  sent’st  it  back  to  me  ; 

Since  when  it  grows,  and  smells,  I  swear, 
Not  of  itself,  but  thee. 

It  is  difficult  for  us  to  understand  in 
these  days  when  theaters  are  palaces 
and  the  scenic  possibilities  are  seemingly  without 
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limit,  how  in  the  rude  theaters  of  the  Elizabethan 
period  there  could  be  such  dramatic  triumphs,  or 
how  there  could  have  been  the  inspiration  to 
write  for  production  under  such  unfavorable  con¬ 
ditions. 

The  first  theater  on  English  ground  was  put  up 
in  1576  and  was  known  as  The  Theater ,  while  The 
Globe  with  which  Shakespeare’s  name  is  so  closely 
associated  was  not  erected  till  1593.  The  early 
theaters  were  rude  inclosures,  roofless  except  that 
the  stage  was  covered  and  offering  no  seats  to 
those  who  remained  on  the  ground  floor.  In  fact 
the  floor  was  often  the  ground,  and  the  less  favored 
part  of  the  audience,  standing,  crowded  the  pit, 
and  might  well  be  called  “groundlings.”  Admis¬ 
sion  to  this  part  of  the  house  was  about  one 
penny,  but  around  the  sides  of  the  theater  were 
more  comfortable  boxes  where  wealthier  people 
could  obtain  seats  for  a  couple  of  shillings.  There 
was  little  or  no  scenery  and  a  board  marked 
“  Dunsinane  ”  might  be  all  there  was  to  localize 
Macbeth’s  castle.  The  costumes,  however,  were 
showy  and  elaborate,  and  the  acting  sincere  and 
excellent,  even  by  the  young  men  who  played  the 
female  characters.  The  plays  began  about  three 
in  the  afternoon  and  continued  to  their  close 
unless  a  heavy  shower  of  rain  sent  the  spectators 
scurrying  home,  or  an  excited  audience,  dissatis¬ 
fied  with  the  histrionic  efforts,  mobbed  the  players. 

When  one  now  reads  the  plays  and  poetry  of 
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that  age  he  wonders  at  the  obscenity  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  and  the  hideous  vulgarity  of  many  of  the 
plots.  There  is  some  excuse  for  this  as  the  cus¬ 
toms  of  the  day  warranted  a  license  that  would 
not  be  tolerated  now.  Fortunately,  those  things 
so  offensive  to  our  more  refined  modern  taste  are 
rarely  vital  and  may  be  discarded  without  injury 
to  the  drama  or  the  poem. 

Beaumont  and Two  writers,  usually  classified  with 
Fletcher  those  of  the  Puritan  Age,  partake  so 
largely  of  Elizabethan  characteristics  that  they 
are  mentioned  here.  These  two  men,  neither  of 
whom  was  married,  lived  together  in  closest  inti¬ 
macy,  sharing  the  same  room  and  even  holding 
their  wardrobe  in  common.  Their  work  was  done 
together  and  it  is  impossible  now  to  tell  what  por¬ 
tion  each  contributed.  But  John  Fletcher  (15  79— 
1625)  was  five  years  older  than  Francis  Beaumont 
(1584-1616)  and  lived  nine  years  after  the  death 
of  his  friend.  During  this  latter  period  he  wrote 
many  plays  and  by  the  comparison  of  these  with 
the  dramas  written  by  the  two,  critics  have  felt 
able  to  ascribe  to  Beaumont  the  more  tragic 
and  noble  parts,  while  to  Fletcher  they  give  the 
credit  for  the  gaiety  and  humor.  Still  no  separa¬ 
tion  can  be  complete,  and  their  names  are  com¬ 
monly  spoken  together  and  their  plays  known  as 
the  work  of  one,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  It  was 
a  curious  literary  partnership  resulting  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  many  plays  full  of  noble  sentiment  and 
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tender  pathos,  varied  by  comic  situations  and 
witty  conversation,  but  soiled  for  the  modern 
reader  by  the  prevalent  vulgarity  of  the  age. 

Other  dramatists  succeeded  in  writing  plays  of 
merit  but  after  Shakespeare  there  was  a  rapid 
decline  and  soon  the  Puritans  closed  the  theaters 
and  there  was  no  further  call  for  dramatic  compo¬ 
sition.  After  the  Restoration  the  drama  was  re¬ 
vived  and  writers  grew  famous  for  a  time ;  but  with 
the  complete  passing  of  Elizabethan  influences 
dramatic  productions  ceased  to  be  an  important 
factor  in  our  literature. 


StuMes 


1.  What  great  dramas  have  you  seen  upon  the 
stage  ?  Have  you  read  them  since  you  saw  them 
acted  ? 

2.  What  are  the  “  Greek  unities  ”  ? 

3.  Why  did  Puritan  writers  try  to  blacken  the 
character  of  Christopher  Marlowe  ? 

4.  In  the  selection  from  Doctor  Faustus  what 
figure  is  used  in  the  words  ‘ 4 Fair  nature’s  eyes”, 
in  “time  runs”,  in  “Mountains  and  hills  come, 
come  and  fall  on  me”,  in  “like  a  foggy  mist”? 
Who  was  Pythagoras  ?  What  is  metempsychosis  ? 

5.  What  do  we  know  of  Shakespeare’s  early 
life  ?  Was  there  anything  in  it  to  prepare  him  to 
write  as  he  did  ?  Did  his  life  in  London  directly 
contribute  to  his  playwriting  ?  Is  there  anything 
in  Macbeth  that  indicates  the  manners  and  cus¬ 
toms  of  the  time  at  which  it  was  written  ?  Does 
Macbeth  call  for  much  scenery?  Compare  the 
humor  of  Much  Ado  About  Nothing  with  that 
in  other  plays.  Which  depends  most  upon  funny 
situations,  which  upon  amusing  dialogue,  which 
upon  absurd  or  laughable  characters  ? 

6.  Name  the  Elizabethan  dramatists  in  order 
of  time,  in  order  of  rank.  Why  are  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher  included  with  them  ? 

7.  What  are  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  Eliza¬ 
bethan  Age  ?  In  what  does  it  excel  all  others  ? 
What  reasons  can  you  see  for  such  excellence  ? 
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The  splendor  of  the  Elizabethan  Age  gave  way 
very  quickly  to  an  entirely  different  condition  of 
life.  People  learned  that  not  everything  was  pos¬ 
sible  even  to  themselves,  favored  as  they  were  by 
living  at  such  a  time.  The  New  Learning  met 
problems  it  was  impossible  for  it  to  solve  and  the 
wealth  that  flowed  into  the  coffers  of  the  State  was 
found  to  have  its  limitations.  The  blaze  of  glory 
that  marked  Elizabeth’s  reign  faded  away  and  her 
weak  successors,  clinging  to  their  divine  right  to 
rule,  saw  darkness  settling  about  the  throne.  The 
people,  inspired  perhaps  by  the  intellectual  awak¬ 
ening  they  had  witnessed,  began  to  question  and  to 
doubt.  Particularly  in  religious  matters  was  dis¬ 
cussion  keen  and  radical.  The  same  indomitable 
spirit  that  had  led  in  discovery  and  exploration  in 
a  material  world,  prompted  many  to  question  the 
rights  of  the  king  and  the  domination  of  the  clergy. 
James  I  was  a  cowardly  king,  disagreeable  in  his  per¬ 
sonal  appearance  and  conceited  enough  to  prompt 
him  to  direct  his  own  course  regardless  of  the  warn¬ 
ings  he  received  from  his  outraged  people.  Con¬ 
stantly  insisting  on  his  divine  right  to  rule,  he  alien¬ 
ated  his  friends,  and  his  reign  was  a  constant  struggle 
with  his  parliament.  When  “the  wisest  fool  in 
Christendom  ”  died  he  had  lost  much  of  his  power 
and  the  House  of  Commons  had  gained  it.  In 
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religion,  the  Puritan  and  Independent  parties  had 
grown  and  were  already  insisting  on  a  recognition 
which  it  would  have  been  wise  to  grant  them. 
James  died  in  1625  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Charles  I,  who  reaped  all  the  fatal  consequences 
of  his  father’s  weakness  and  obstinacy.  Himself 
a  man  of  conscientious  personal  conduct,  Charles 
conceived  the  idea  that  as  king  he  could  do  no 
wrong  and  his  public  career  became  full  of  enor¬ 
mities.  His  conduct  hastened  the  catastrophe. 

During  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  Puri- 

The  Puritans  °  G  „  ,  .  .  t  . 

tans  were  a  small  body  of  enthusiasts 
attracting  little  attention,  but  they  increased  rap¬ 
idly  in  numbers  while  James  was  king  and  under 
Charles  became  the  power  that  overthrew  him. 
Largely  composed  of  members  of  the  middle  classes, 
they  believed  in  sober  dress,  simple  manners, 
plain  meeting-houses  and  little  ceremonial  in  their 
services.  They  were  strict  in  their  habits  and 
looked  with  violent  disapproval  upon  all  forms  of 
dissipation ;  indeed  they  carried  this  to  such  an 
extreme  that  they  wore  clothes  of  sober  colors, 
clipped  their  hair  short,  interlarded  their  conver¬ 
sation  with  biblical  quotations  and  gave  to  their 
children  strange  biblical  names.  But  they  were 
sincere,  determined,  and  obstinate  to  a  degree. 
Though  they  preached  and  prayed  and  sang  their 
nasal  hymns,  they  could  fight  to  the  death  against 
any  encroachment  upon  their  political  or  religious 
rights. 
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The  The  twenty-four  years  of  Charles’s  reign 
Revolution  were  a  constant  struggle  which  finally 
terminated  in  the  civil  war.  On  one  side  were  the 
country  gentlemen,  the  clergy,  the  nobility  and 
the  king,  known  collectively  as  the  Cavaliers, 
because  of  their  gallant  bearing  and  dashing  ways. 
Against  them  were  arrayed  the  small  farmers  and 
shop-keepers  with  now  and  then  a  nobleman,  all 
finally  led  by  the  Master  Roundhead,  Oliver  Crom¬ 
well.  The  struggle  wavered  back  and  forth  be¬ 
tween  the  two  parties  till  on  Marston  Moor  and  at 
Naseby,  Cromwell  and  his  famous  Ironsides,  his 
God-fearing,  praying,  fighting  army,  came  out  vic¬ 
torious.  Change  followed  change.  The  king  who 
had  fled  to  Scotland  was  surrendered  to  Parliament 
and  by  it  tried  and  executed.  The  House  of 
Lords  was  abolished  and  England  became  a  re¬ 
public  known  as  the  Commonwealth,  governed 
nominally  by  a  council,  of  which  John  Milton  was 
Secretary.  Troubles  thickened  about  the  young 
republic  and  again  Cromwell  rushed  to  its  aid. 
Forcibly  driving  out  the  inefficient  Parliament  and 
summoning  a  new  one,  Cromwell  was  declared 
Protector.  For  five  years  he  was  king  in  every¬ 
thing  but  name,  and  during  that  time  compelled 
respect  abroad  by  his  victorious  arms  and  his  far- 
seeing  policy.  At  home  he  was  arbitrary  and 
exacting,  but  his  tyrannies  grew  out  of  his  love 
for  his  country  and  not  from  love  of  personal 
power.  The  Puritans  went  to  great  lengths. 
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Montgomery  says,  t(  Puritan  fanaticism  closed 
all  places  of  amusement ;  it  condemned  mirth  as 
ungodly ;  it  was  a  sin  to  dance  round  a  Maypole 
or  to  eat  mince  pie  at  Christmas.  Fox  hunting 
and  horse  racing  were  forbidden,  and  bear-baiting 
prohibited,  ‘  not  because  it  gave  pain  to  the 
bear,  but  because  it  gave  pleasure  to  the  specta¬ 
tors.’  ” 

Oliver  Cromwell  died  in  1658  and  his  eldest  son 
Richard  succeeded  to  the  protectorate  only  to  be 
deposed  after  eight  months  of  inefficient  attempts 
to  carry  out  the  plans  of  his  father.  The  sudden 
fall  of  “  Tumble-Down-Dick  ”  marked  the  close  of 
Puritan  control  and  the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts 
in  the  person  of  Charles  II,  who  came  to  the 
throne  in  1660. 

The  English  revolution  brought  about  such 
changes  not  only  in  the  government  of  the 
country  but  also  in  the  religion,  habits  of  thought 
and  daily  customs  that  the  literature  of  the  Puri¬ 
tan  epoch  could  not  be  like  that  of  the  lively  days 
of  Elizabeth.  Lightness  and  frivolity  disappeared 
and  in  their  place  came  the  serious  thought  and 
devout  belief  of  the  Roundheads.  Moreover,  an 
age  of  war  and  bloodshed  is  not  conducive  to 
literary  effort,  especially  when  the  cause  for  which 
the  war  is  fought  is  one  that  involves  the  daily 
interests  not  only  of  the  actual  contestants  but  of 
the  would-be  quiet  onlookers.  The  period,  too, 
was  a  brief  one.  The  reader  is  inclined  to  forget 
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this  when  he  thinks  of  the  events  that  crowded  its 
daily  history.  When  Shakespeare  died  Milton 
was  eight  years  old. 

PROSE 


Though  the  period  is  short,  it  is  worthy  of  most 
careful  consideration.  Its  one  great  writer  was 
Milton,  and  he  is  the  greatest  poet  excepting 
Shakespeare  that  England  has  known.  Bunyan 
stands  for  the  prose  of  the  epoch,  though  if 
Milton’s  fame  as  a  poet  hadlnot  been  of  such 
transcendent  greatness  he  might  himself  have 
retained  his  reputation  as  a  writer  of  strong  argu¬ 
mentative  prose.  The  writings  of  the  time  are 
full  of  religious  experiences  and  personal  theolog¬ 
ical  beliefs.  There  were  other  prose  writers  but 
their  chief  title  to  remembrance  is  based  upon 
the  high  principles  they  advocated  rather  than 
upon  the  excellence  of  their  literary  style. 

izaak  was  t^ie  Peri°d  in  which  Jeremy 

Walton  Taylor  wrote  his  Holy  Living  and 

Dying ,  which  to-day  is  a  classic  with  people  of 
strong  religious  tendencies  ;  Richard  Baxter  wrote 
his  The  Saints'  Everlasting  Rest ;  Sir  Thomas 
Browne  (1605-1682)  penned  his  Religio  Medici ; 
and  Izaak  Walton  (most  charming  figure  of  all) 
gave  us  The  Compleat  Angler  which  every  lover  of 
nature  and  the  piscatorial  art  still  reads  with 
unfailing  delight.  Hear  what  he  says  of  angling  : 
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‘  ‘  But  turn  out  of  the  way  a  little,  good 
scholar,  towards  yonder  high  honeysuckle 
hedge ;  there  we’ll  sit  and  sing  whilst  this 
shower  falls  so  gently  upon  the  teeming  earth, 
and  gives  yet  a  sweeter  smell  to  the  lovely 
flowers  that  adorn  these  verdant  meadows. 

“Look,  under  that  broad  beech-tree,  I  sat 
down  when  I  was  last  this  way  a-fishing,  and 
the  birds  in  the  adjoining  grove  seemed  to 
have  a  friendly  contention  with  an  echo,  whose 
dead  voice  seemed  to  live  in  a  hollow  tree, 
near  to  the  brow  of  that  primrose-hill ;  there 
I  sat  viewing  the  silver  streams  glide  silently 
towards  their  center,  the  tempestuous  sea ; 
yet  sometimes  opposed  by  rugged  roots  and 
pebble  stones,  which  broke  their  waves,  and 
turned  them  into  foam :  and  sometimes  I  be¬ 
guiled  time  by  viewing  the  harmless  lambs, 
some  leaping  securely  in  the  cool  shade, 
whilst  others  sported  themselves  in  the  cheer¬ 
ful  sun,  and  saw  others  craving  comfort  from 
the  swollen  udders  of  their  bleating  dams. 
As  I  thus  sat,  these  and  other  sights  had  so 
fully  possessed  my  soul  with  content,  that  I 
thought,  as  the  poet  has  happily  expressed  it, 

“  ’Twas  for  that  time  lifted  above  earth, 

And  possessed  joys  not  promised  in  my  birth.’ 
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‘‘No  life,  my  honest  scholar,  no  life  so 
happy  and  so  pleasant  as  the  life  of  a  well- 
governed  angler  ;  for  when  the  lawyer  is  swal¬ 
lowed  up  with  business,  and  the  statesman  is 
preventing  or  contriving  plots,  then  we  sit  on 
cowslip-banks,  hear  the  birds  sing,  and  pos¬ 
sess  ourselves  in  as  much  quietness  as  these 
silent  silver  streams,  which  we  now  see  glide 
so  quietly  by  us.  Indeed,  my  good  scholar, 
we  may  say  of  angling,  as  Dr.  Boteler  said  of 
strawberries :  ‘  Doubtless  God  could  have 

made  a  better  berry,  but  doubtless  God  never 
did ;  *  and  so,  if  I  might  be  judge,  God  never 
did  make  a  more  calm,  quiet,  innocent  recre¬ 
ation,  than  angling.” 

John  John  Bunyan  did  not  write  his  Pilgrim's 
Bunyan  Progress  until  after  the  Restoration, 
but  he  is  so  entirely  Puritan  in  sentiment  and 
expression  that  he  should  be  placed  with  Milton 
and  his  congeners. 

That  the  profane  and  dissolute  son  of  a  country 
tinker,  with  little  education  and  no  taste  for  books, 
should  become  a  great  preacher  is  remarkable; 
that  he  should  have  the  courage  to  fight  with 
Cromwell  against  the  king  and  then  possess  the 
endurance  to  live  for  twelve  years  in  jail;  and 
that  under  such  surveillance  he  should  be  able  to 
write  a  book  more  widely  read  than  any  other 
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excepting  the  bible,  is  enough  to  make  the  man 
one  of  the  few  great  characters  of  a  nation.  Yet 
such  is  John  Bunyan’s  career.  His  Pilgri?n’s 
Progress ,  the  culmination  of  English  prose  alle¬ 
gory,  is  written  in  a  style  that  is  simple,  clear 
and  dramatic,  and  the  allegorical  characters  are  so 
truly  painted  by  his  vivid  imagination  that  they 
become  real  flesh  and  blood  persons.  It  is  evi¬ 
dent  from  the  vitality  of  his  characters  and  the 
nervous  vigor  of  his  style  that  Bunyan’s  message 
came  from  his  heart,  that  he  was  writing  of  the 
terrible  anxiety  and  the  awful  soul-crises  through 
which  he  had  passed  in  his  own  stormy  career. 
One  quotation  is  subjoined  : 

Ube  Xanb  of  :Beulab— Ube  if  orbs  of 
tbe  IRfver— Ht  Ibome 

Now  I  saw  in  my  dream  that  by  this  time 
the  pilgrims  got  over  the  Enchanted  Ground ; 
and,  entering  into  the  country  of  Beulah, 
whose  air  was  very  sweet  and  pleasant,  the 
way  lying  directly  through  it,  they  solaced 
themselves  there  for  a  season.  Yea,  here 
they  heard  continually  *  the  singing  of  birds,  ’ 
and  saw  every  day  ‘  the  flowers  ’  appear  in  the 
earth,  and  heard  ‘  the  voice  of  the  turtle  *  in 
the  land.  In  this  country  the  sun  shineth 
night  and  day  ;  wherefore  this  was  beyond  the 
Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death,  and  also  out 
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of  the  reach  of  Giant  Despair ;  neither  could 
they  from  this  place  so  much  as  see  Doubting 
Castle.  Here  they  were  within  sight  of  the 
City  they  were  going  to  ;  also  here  met  them 
some  of  the  inhabitants  thereof ;  for  in  this 
land  the  shining  ones  commonly  walked,  be¬ 
cause  it  was  upon  the  borders  of  heaven.  In 
this  land  also  the  contract  between  the  Bride 
and  the  Bridegroom  was  renewed ;  yea,  here, 
‘as  the  bridegroom  rejoiceth  over  the  bride, 
so  doth  their  God  rejoice  over  them.’  Here 
they  had  no  want  of  corn  and  wine :  for  in 
this  place  they  met  with  abundance  of  what 
they  had  sought  for  in  all  their  pilgrimage. 
Here  they  heard  voices  from  out  of  the  City, 
loud  voices,  saying,  ‘  Say  ye  to  the  daughters 
of  Zion,  Behold,  thy  salvation  cometh !  Be¬ 
hold,  his  reward  is  with  him  !  ’  (Isaiah  62:1 1- 
12).  Here  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  country 
called  them  ‘the  holy  people,  the  redeemed 
of  the  Lord,  sought  out,  *  etc. 

Now,  as  they  walked  in  this  land,  they  had 
more  rejoicing  than  in  parts  more  remote 
from  the  kingdom  to  which  they  were  bound  ; 
and  drawing  near  to  the  City  they  had  yet  a 
more  perfect  view  thereof.  It  was  built  of 
pearls  and  precious  stones ;  also  the  streets 
thereof  were  paved  with  gold ;  so  that,  by 
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reason  of  the  natural  glory  of  the  City,  and 
the  reflection  of  the  sun-beams  upon  it,  Chris¬ 
tian  with  desire  fell  sick.  Hopeful  also  had  a 
fit  or  two  of  the  same  disease.  Wherefore 
here  they  lay  by  it  awhile,  crying  out  because 
of  their  pangs,  ‘If  ye  see  my  Beloved,  tell 
him  that  I  am  sick  of  love.’ 

But,  being  a  little  strengthened,  and  better 
able  to  bear  their  sickness,  they  walked  on 
their  way,  and  came  yet  nearer  and  nearer, 
where  were  orchards,  vineyards,  and  gardens ; 
and  their  gates  opened  into  the  highway. 
Now,  as  they  came  up  to  these  places,  behold 
the  gardener  stood  in  the  way :  to  whom  the 
pilgrims  said,  Whose  goodly  vineyards  and 
gardens  are  these?  He  answered,  They  are 
the  King’s,  and  are  planted  here  for  his  own 
delights,  and  also  for  the  solace  of  pilgrims. 
So  the  gardener  had  them  into  the  vineyards, 
and  bid  them  refresh  themselves  with  the 
dainties :  he  also  showed  them  there  the 
King’s  walks  and  the  arbours,  where  he  de¬ 
lighted  to  be  :  and  here  they  tarried  and  slept. 

Now  I  beheld  in  my  dream,  that  they  talked 
more  in  their  sleep  at  this  time,  than  ever 
they  did  in  all  their  journey :  and  being  in  a 
muse  thereabouts,  the  gardener  said  even  to 
me,  Wherefore  musest  thou  at  the  matter? 
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It  is  the  nature  of  the  fruit  of  the  grapes  of 
these  vineyards  ‘  to  go  down  so  sweetly  as  to 
cause  the  lips  of  them  that  are  asleep  to  speak.  ’ 

So  I  saw  that  when  they  awoke  they  ad¬ 
dressed  themselves  to  go  up  to  the  City.  But, 
as  I  said,  the  reflection  of  the  sun  upon  the 
City  (for  the  City  was  pure  gold),  was  so 
extremely  glorious  that  they  could  not  as  yet 
with  open  face  behold  it,  but  through  an 
instrument  made  for  that  purpose.  So  I  saw, 
that  as  they  went  on,  there  met  them  two 
men  in  raiment  that  shone  like  gold,  also  their 
faces  shone  as  the  light. 

These  men  asked  the  pilgrims  whence  they 
came  ;  and  they  told  them.  They  also  asked 
them  where  they  had  lodged,  and  what  diffi¬ 
culties  and  dangers,  what  comforts  and  pleas¬ 
ures,  they  had  met  in  the  way  ;  and  they  told 
them.  Then  said  the  men  that  met  them, 
You  have  but  two  difficulties  more  to  meet 
with,  and  then  you  are  in  the  City. 

Christian  then  and  his  companion  asked  the 
men  to  go  along  with  them  ;  so  they  told  them 
that  they  would;  but,  said  they,  You  must 
obtain  it  by  your  own  faith.  So  I  saw  in  my 
dream,  that  they  went  on  together  till  they 
came  in  sight  of  the  gate. 

Now  I  further  saw  that  between  them  and 
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the  gate  was  a  river  ;  but  there  was  no  bridge 
to  go  over,  and  the  river  was  very  deep.  At 
the  sight  therefore  of  this  river,  the  pilgrims 
were  much  stunned;  but  the  men  that  went 
with  them,  said,  You  must  go  through  or  you 
cannot  come  at  the  gate. 

The  pilgrims  then  began  to  inquire  if  there 
was  no  other  way  to  the  gate.  To  which  they 
answered,  Yes  ;  but  there  hath  not  any,  save 
two  —  to  wit,  Enoch  and  Elijah  —  been  per¬ 
mitted  to  tread  that  path  since  the  foundation 
of  the  world  ;  nor  shall  until  the  last  trumpet 
shall  sound.  The  pilgrims  then  (especially 
Christian)  began  to  despond,  and  looked  this 
way  and  that,  but  could  find  no  way  by  which 
they  might  escape  the  river.  Then  they 
asked  the  men  if  the  waters  were  all  of  the 
same  depth  ?  They  said  no ;  yet  they  could 
not  help  them  in  that  case ;  for,  said  they, 
you  shall  find  it  deeper  or  shallower,  as  you 
believe  in  the  King  of  the  place. 

They  then  addressed  themselves  to  the 
water,  and,  entering,  Christian  began  to  sink, 
and  crying  out  to  his  good  friend  Hopeful,  he 
said,  ‘  I  sink  in  deep  waters  ;  the  billows  go 
over  my  head,  all  the  waves  go  over  me. 
Selah.’ 

Then  said  the  other,  Be  of  good  cheer,  my 
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brother;  I  feel  the  bottom,  and  it  is  good. 
Then  said  Christian,  Ah,  my  friend,  the  sor¬ 
rows  of  death  have  compassed  me  about,  I 
shall  not  see  the  land  that  flows  with  milk 
and  honey.  And  with  that  a  great  darkness 
and  horror  fell  upon  him.  Also  here  he  in  a 
great  measure  lost  his  senses,  so  that  he  could 
neither  remember  nor  orderly  talk  of  any  of 
those  sweet  refreshments  that  he  had  met 
with  in  the  way  of  his  pilgrimage.  But  all 
the  words  that  he  spoke  still  tended  to  dis¬ 
cover  that  he  had  horror  of  mind,  and  heart- 
fears  that  he  should  die  in  that  river,  and 
never  obtain  entrance  in  at  the  gate.  Here 
also,  as  they  that  stood  by  perceived,  he  was 
much  in  the  troublesome  thoughts  of  the  sins 
he  had  committed,  both  since  and  before  he 
began  to  be  a  pilgrim.  It  was  also  observed 
that  he  was  troubled  with  apparitions  of  hob¬ 
goblins  and  evil  spirits  ;  for,  ever  and  anon  he 
would  intimate  so  much  by  words.  Hopeful, 
therefore,  here  had  so  much  ado  to  keep  his 
brother’s  head  above  water ;  yea,  sometimes 
he  would  be  quite  gone  down,  and  then,  ere 
a  while,  he  would  rise  up  again  half  dead. 
Hopeful  did  also  endeavor  to  comfort  him 
saying,  Brother,  I  see  the  gate,  and  men 
standing  by  to  receive  us.  But  Christian 
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would  answer,  It  is  you,  it  is  you  they  wait 
for ;  for  you  have  been  hopeful  ever  since 
I  knew  you.  And  so  have  you,  said  he  to 
Christian.  Ah,  brother  (said  he)  surely  if  I 
was  right  He  would  now  arise  to  help  me  ;  but 
for  my  sins  He  hath  brought  me  into  the 
snare,  and  hath  left  me.  Then  said  Hopeful, 
My  brother,  you  have  quite  forgot  the  text, 
where  it  is  said  of  the  wicked,  4  There  are  no 
bands  in  their  death,  but  their  strength  is  firm  ; 
they  are  not  troubled  as  other  men,  neither  are 
they  plagued  like  other  men.’  These  troubles 
and  distresses  that  you  go  through  are  no  sign 
that  God  hath  forsaken  you ;  but  are  sent  to 
try  you,  whether  you  will  call  to  mind  that 
which  heretofore  you  have  received  of  his 
goodness,  and  live  upon  him  in  your  distresses. 

Then  I  saw  in  my  dream  that  Christian  was 
in  a  muse  awhile.  To  whom  also  Hopeful 
added  these  words,  ‘Be  of  good  cheer,  Jesus 
Christ  maketh  thee  whole.’  And  with  that 
Christian  brake  out  with  a  loud  voice,  Oh,  I 
see  him  again  !  and  he  tells  me,  ‘  When  thou 
passest  through  the  waters  I  will  be  with  thee  ; 
and  through  the  rivers,  they  shall  not  overflow 
thee.’  Then  they  both  took  courage,  and  the 
enemy  was  after  that  as  still  as  a  stone,  until 
they  were  gone  over.  Christian  therefore 
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presently  found  ground  to  stand  upon,  and  so 
it  followed  that  the  rest  of  the  river  was  but 
shallow;  thus  they  got  over. 

Now  upon  the  bank  of  the  river,  on  the 
other  side,  they  saw  the  two  shining  men 
again,  who  there  waited  for  them.  Where¬ 
fore  being  come  out  of  the  river  they  saluted 
them,  saying,  ‘  We  are  ministering  spirits 
sent  forth  to  minister  for  them  who  shall  be 
heirs  of  salvation.’  Thus  they  went  along 
towards  the  gate. 

Now  you  must  note  that  the  city  stood 
upon  a  mighty  hill ;  but  the  pilgrims  went  up 
that  hill  with  ease,  because  they  had  these 
two  men  to  lead  them  up  by  the  arms  ;  also 
they  had  left  their  mortal  garments  behind 
them  in  the  river,  for  though  they  went  in 
with  them  they  came  out  without  them. 
They  therefore  went  up  here  with  much  agility 
and  speed,  though  the  foundation  upon  which 
the  city  was  framed  was  higher  than  the 
clouds.  They  therefore  went  up  through  the 
regions  of  the  air,  sweetly  talking  as  they 
went,  being  comforted  because  they  safely  got 
over  the  river,  and  had  such  glorious  compan¬ 
ions  to  attend  them. 

The  talk  that  they  had  with  the  shining 
ones  was  about  the  glory  of  the  place ;  whq 
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told  them  that  the  beauty  and  glory  of  it  was 
inexpressible.  There,  said  they,  is  ‘  Mount 
Zion  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  the  innumerable 
company  of  angels,  the  spirits  of  just  men 
made  perfect.  ’  You  are  going  now,  said  they, 
to  the  paradise  of  God,  wherein  you  shall  see 
the  Tree  of  Life,  and  eat  of  the  never-fading 
fruits  thereof :  and  when  you  come  there  you 
shall  have  white  robes  given  you,  and  your 
walk  and  talk  shall  be  every  day  with  the 
King,  even  all  the  days  of  eternity.  There 
you  shall  not  see  again  such  things  as  you  saw 
when  you  were  in  the  lower  regions  of  the 
earth,  to  wit,  sorrow,  sickness,  and  death ;  for 
the  former  things  are  passed  away.  You  are 
going  now  to  Abraham,  to  Isaac  and  Jacob, 
and  to  the  prophets,  men  that  God  hath  ‘  taken 
away  from  the  evil  to  come,’  and  that  are  now 
*  resting  upon  their  beds,  each  one  walking  in 
his  uprightness.’  The  men  then  asked,  What 
must  we  do  in  the  holy  place  ?  To  whom  it 
was  answered,  You  must  there  receive  the 
comforts  of  all  your  toil,  and  have  joy  for  all 
your  sorrow ;  you  must  reap  what  you  have 
sown,  even  the  fruit  of  all  your  prayers,  and 
tears,  and  sufferings  for  the  King  by  the  way. 
In  that  place  you  must  wear  crowns  of  gold, 
and  enjoy  the  perpetual  sight  and  vision  of 
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the  Holy  One :  for  there  you  1  shall  see  him 
as  he  is.’  There  also  you  shall  serve  him 
constantly  with  praise,  with  shouting,  and 
thanksgiving,  whom  you  desired  to  serve 
in  the  world,  though  with  much  difficulty, 
because  of  the  infirmity  of  your  flesh.  There 
your  eyes  shall  be  delighted  with  seeing  and 
your  eyes  with  hearing  the  pleasant  voice  of 
the  Mighty  One.  There  you  shall  enjoy  your 
friends  again,  that  are  gone  thither  before 
you  :  and  there  you  shall  with  joy  receive  even 
every  one  that  follows  into  the  holy  place 
after  you.  There  also  you  shall  be  clothed 
with  glory  and  majesty,  and  put  into  an 
equipage  fit  to  ride  out  with  the  King  of 
Glory.  When  he  shall  come  with  the  sound 
of  trumpet,  in  the  clouds,  as  upon  the  wings 
of  the  wind,  you  shall  come  with  him ;  and 
when  he  shall  sit  upon  the  throne  of  judg¬ 
ment,  you  shall  sit  by  him  ;  yea,  and  when  he 
shall  pass  sentence  upon  all  the  workers  of 
iniquity,  let  them  be  angels  or  men,  you  shall 
also  have  a  voice  in  that  judgment,  because  they 
are  his  and  your  enemies.  Also,  when  he 
shall  again  return  to  the  city,  you  shall  go  too, 
with  sound  of  trumpet,  and  be  ever  with 
him. 
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POETRY 

Robert  Nearly  all  of  the  poets  of  the  time 
Herrick  were  adherents  of  the  king,  and  their 
poetry,  chiefly  lyrical,  was  upon  light  subjects 
and  of  little  permanent  value.  Robert  Herrick,  a 
clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  was  chief  of 
the  Cavalier  poets  and  some  of  his  thirteen  hun¬ 
dred  poems  are  worthy  of  remembrance.  He  was 
evidently  a  man  who  made  no  serious  attempts  to 
follow  out  the  precepts  of  his  high  calling  and 
much  that  the  festive  clergyman  wrote  is  not  suit¬ 
able  for  publication.  The  exquisite  melody  of 
some  of  his  lines  and  the  beauty  and  picturesque¬ 
ness  of  his  diction  may  be  seen  in  the  playful 
fancy  of  Cherry  Ripe,  and  kindred  poems  and 
again  in  To  Blossoms ,  where  there  is  mingled  a 
delicate  touch  of  pathos. 

Gberrp  IRipe 


Cherry  ripe,  ripe,  ripe,  I  cry, 

Full  and  fair  ones  —  come  and  buy ! 
If  so  be  you  ask  me  where 
They  do  grow  ?  —  I  answer  :  There, 

Where  my  Julia’s  lips  do  smile  — 
There ’s  the  land,  or  cherry-isle  ; 
Whose  plantations  fully  shew 
All  the  year  where  cherries  grow. 
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Fair  pledges  of  a  fruitful  tree, 

Why  do  you  fall  so  fast  ? 

Your  date  is  not  so  past, 

But  you  may  stay  yet  here  awhile, 

To  blush  and  gently  smile, 

And  go  at  last. 

What !  were  ye  born  to  be 
An  hour  or  half’s  delight, 

And  so  to  bid  good-night  ? 

’Twas  pity  nature  brought  ye  forth 
Merely  to  show  your  worth, 

And  lose  you  quite. 

But  you  are  lovely  leaves,  where  we 
May  read  how  soon  things  have 
Their  end,  though  ne’er  so  brave  ; 

And  after  they  have  shewn  their  pride, 
Like  you  awhile,  they  glide 
Into  the  grave. 


John  Milton,  who  embodies  all  that  is 

John  Milton  .  ,  /  _  ^  . 

highest  and  best  m  Puritan  poetry, 
lived  and  worked  through  the  whole  period  under 
discussion.  To  him  belongs  far  more  space  than 
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to  all  the  others  we  have  mentioned.  Such  space 
is  given.  In  Volume  V,  page  290,  is  a  biograph¬ 
ical  sketch;  in  Volume  V,  on  page  187,  is  his 
sonnet  To  Cromwell ;  on  page  161,  On  His  Own 
Blindness ;  and  on  page  120  of  the  same  volume, 
his  Lycidas.  In  Volume  IV,  page  201,  V Allegro 
is  printed,  and  on  page  209,  II  Penseroso. 

These  are  all  lyrics  and  do  not  show  the  full 
maturity  of  Milton’s  power  as  it  is  manifested  in 
the  sublime  epic,  Paradise  Lost.  The  subject  of 
this  is  the  greatest  that  man  can  conceive,  for  its 
theme  is  the  Fall  of  Man  and  the  Redemption 
through  Christ.  No  outline  can  give  any  idea  of 
the  grandeur  of  Milton’s  treatment  or  the  mighty 
force  of  his  stately  lines. 

The  epic  opens  with  the  council  of 

Paradise  Lost 

Satan  and  his  fallen  angels  who  decide 
to  oppose  God’s  plan  to  create  an  earth  and 
people  it  with  sinless  beings.  After  much  debate 
it  is  agreed  that  Satan  shall  undertake  the.  journey 
to  Earth  and  destroy  the  innocence  of  our  first 
parents.  He  finds  the  gates  of  Hell  guarded  by 
Sin  and  Death,  and  on  his  journey  meets  the 
Angel  of  the  Sun  of  whom  he  inquires  his  way, 
and  finally  descends  upon  the  Earth  disguised  as 
the  Angel  of  Light.  Satan  finds  the  Garden  of 
Eden  and  sees  the  beautiful  picture  of  innocence 
and  happiness  which  Adam  and  Eve  present.  In 
trying  to  tempt  Eve  in  a  dream,  Satan  is  arrested 
by  the  angels  guarding  Paradise  but  is  allowed  to 
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escape.  Eve  tells  her  dream  to  Adam  and  is 
comforted  by  him.  As  they  set  about  their  usual 
employment  the  Angel  Raphael  comes  to  warn 
them,  relates  the  Fall  of  Satan  and  the  disobedient 
angels  and  recounts  the  story  of  the  Creation ;  in 
return  Adam  gives  his  own  recollections  and 
describes  his  meeting  with  Eve  and  their  union. 
Then  Satan,  succeeding  in  his  temptation  of  Eve, 
who  wins  Adam  to  his  fall,  returns  to  Pandemon¬ 
ium  to  recount  his  success.  Here  he  and  all  his 
angels  are  turned  into  serpents.  In  the  meantime 
Sin  and  Death  have  constructed  a  causeway 
through  Chaos  to  Earth.  Sentence  is  passed 
upon  Adam  and  Eve,  who  are  repentant  and  plead 
forgiveness.  Their  repentance  is  accepted  by  the 
Almighty  but  he  expels  them  from  Paradise  and 
sends  the  angel  Michael  to  inform  them  of  their 
punishment.  Eve  bewails  their  fate  and  Michael 
shows  them  the  life  of  man  before  and  after  the 
Flood.  Milton  does  not  hesitate  to  take  his 
readers  into  Heaven,  even  to  the  presence  of  God 
himself  who  accepts  from  Christ  the  offer  to  be 
the  vicarious  sacrifice  for  Adam’s  disobedience. 
The  account  of  the  redemption  of  man  and  the 
destiny  of  the  church  comforts  Adam,  and  the 
poem  closes  with  the  wandering  forth  from  Para¬ 
dise. 

The  epic  is  divided  into  twelve  books,  each  in 
itself  a  long  poem.  Milton  wrote  in  unrhymed 
iambic  pentameter,  but  in  such  blank  verse  as  has 
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never  been  written  by  another.  It  is  light  and 
musical  or  full  and  sonorous  as  the  occasion  de¬ 
mands.  Cowper,  writing  long  ago,  says:  “Was 
there  ever  anything  so  delightful  as  the  music  of 
Paradise  Lost?  It  is  like  that  of  a  fine  organ; 
has  the  fullest  and  deepest  tones  of  majesty,  with 
all  the  softness  and  elegance  of  the  Dorian  flute ; 
variety  without  end,  and  never  equalled  unless, 
perhaps,  by  Virgil.  ” 

But  the  gravity  of  the  subject,  the  elaborate 
treatment  and  the  weight  of  classical  learning  that 
cumber  the  lines,  make  the  poem  difficult  to  un¬ 
derstand,  and  make  few  in  number  the  readers 
who  can  be  said  to  enjoy  it. 

It  is  impossible  in  the  space  at  command  to 
give  adequate  selections,  but  a  few  significant 
quotations  are  appended.  This  description  of 
Satan  is  from  the  first  book : 

“He  scarce  had  ceased  when  the  superior  fiend 
Was  moving  toward  the  shore  :  his  ponderous 
shield, 

Ethereal  temper,  massy,  large  and  round, 
Behind  him  cast ;  the  broad  circumference 
Hung  on  his  shoulders  like  the  Moon,  whose 
orb 

Through  optic  glass  the  Tuscan  artist  views 
At  evening  from  the  top  of  Fesole, 

Or  in  Valdarno,  to  descry  new  lands, 

Rivers  or  mountains  in  her  spotty  globe. 
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His  spear,  to  equal  which  the  tallest  pine 
Hewn  on  Norwegian  hills,  to  be  the  mast 
Of  some  great  ammiral,  were  but  a  wand, 

He  walked  with,  to  support  uneasy  steps 
Over  the  burning  marie,  not  like  those  steps 
On  Heaven’s  azure  ;  and  the  torrid  clime 
Smote  on  him  sore  besides,  vaulted  with  fire  : 
Nathless  he  so  endured  till  on  the  beach 
Of  that  inflamed  sea  he  stood,  and  called 
His  legions,  angel  forms,  who  lay  entranced, 
Thick  as  autumnal  leaves  that  strew  the 
brooks 

In  Vallombrosa,  where  the  Etrurian  shades, 
High  over-arched,  embower ;  or  scattered 
sedge 

Afloat,  when  with  fierce  winds  Orion  armed 
Hath  vexed  the  Red-Sea  coast,  whose  waves 
o’erthrew 

Busiris  and  his  Memphian  chivalry, 

While  with  perfidious  hatred  they  pursued 
The  sojourners  of  Goshen,  who  beheld 
From  the  safe  shore  their  floating  carcasses 
And  broken  chariot  wheels :  so  thick  bestrewn, 
Abject  and  lost  lay  these,  covering  the  flood, 
Under  amazement  of  their  hideous  change. 
He  called  so  loud,  that  all  the  hollow  deep 
Of  Hell  resounded.  ‘‘Princes,  potentates, 
Warriors,  the  flower  of  Heaven,  once  yours, 
now  lost, 
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If  such  astonishment  as  this  can  seize 
Eternal  spirits  ;  or  have  ye  chosen  this  place, 
After  the  toil  of  battle  to  repose 
Your  wearied  virtue,  for  the  ease  you  find 
To  slumber  here,  as  in  the  vales  of  Heaven  ? 
Or  in  this  abject  posture  have  ye  sworn 
T’  adore  the  Conqueror  ?  who  now  beholds 
Cherub  and  seraph  rolling  in  the  flood 
With  scattered  arms  and  ensigns,  till  anon 
His  swift  pursuers,  from  Heaven-gates,  discern 
Th’  advantage,  and,  descending,  tread  us 
down 

Thus  drooping,  or  with  linked  thunderbolts 
Transfix  us  to  the  bottom  of  this  gulf. 

Awake,  arise,  or  be  forever  fallen.” 

Eden  is  thus  described  in  the  fourth  book  : 

*  ‘  Thus  was  this  place 
A  happy  rural  seat  of  various  view  ; 

Groves  whose  rich  trees  wept  odorous  gums 
and  balm  ; 

Others  whose  fruit,  burnished  with  golden 
rind, 

Hung  amiable,  Hesperian  fables  true, 

If  true,  here  only,  and  of  delicious  taste  : 
Betwixt  them  lawns,  or  level  downs,  and 
flocks 

Grazing  the  tender  herb,  were  interposed  ; 
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Or  palmy  hillock,  or  the  flowery  lap 
Of  some  irriguous  valley  spread  her  store, 
Flowers  of  all  hue,  and  without  thorn  the 
rose : 

Another  side,  umbrageous  grots  and  caves 
Of  cool  recess,  o’er  which  the  mantling  vine 
Lays  forth  her  purple  grape,  and  gently  creeps 
Luxuriant ;  meanwhile  murmuring  waters  fall 
Down  the  slope  hills,  dispersed,  or  in  a  lake, 
That  to  the  fringed  bank  with  myrtle  crowned 
Her  crystal  mirror  holds,  unite  their  streams. 
The  birds  their  quire  apply ;  airs,  vernal  airs, 
Breathing  the  smell  of  field  and  grove,  attune 
The  trembling  leaves,  while  universal  Pan, 
Knit  with  the  Graces  and  the  Hours  in  dance, 
Led  on  the  eternal  Spring.” 

From  book  five  comes  the  Morning  Hymn  sung 
by  Adam  and  Eve  in  Paradise: 

“  ‘These  are  thy  glorious  works,  Parent  of 
good, 

Almighty !  thine  this  universal  frame,  [then, 
Thus  wondrous  fair  ;  thyself  how  wondrous 
Unspeakable !  who  sitt’st  above  these  heavens, 
To  us  invisible,  or  dimly  seen 
In  these  thy  lowest  works  ;  yet  these  declare 
Thy  goodness  beyond  thought,  and  power 
divine. 
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Speak,  ye  who  best  can  tell,  ye  sons  of  light, 
Angels  !  for  ye  behold  him,  and  with  songs 
And  choral  symphonies,  day  without  night, 
Circle  his  throne  rejoicing ;  ye  in  Heaven, 

On  earth  join  all  ye  creatures  to  extol 
Him  first,  him  last,  him  midst,  and  without 
end  ? 

Fairest  of  stars,  last  in  the  train  of  night, 

If  better  thou  belong  not  to  the  dawn. 

Sure  pledge  of  day,  that  crown’st  the  smiling 
morn  [sphere, 

With  thy  bright  circlet,  praise  him  in  thy 
While  day  arises,  that  sweet  hour  of  prime. 
Thou  son,  of  this  great  world  both  eye  and 
soul, 

Acknowledge  him  thy  greater ;  sound  his  praise 
In  thy  eternal  course,  both  when  thou 
climb’st, 

And  when  high  noon  has  gained,  and  when 
thou  fall’st. 

Moon,  that  now  meet’st  the  orient  sun,  now 
fly’st, 

With  the  fixed  stars,  fixed  in  their  orb  that 
flies ; 

And  ye  five  other  wandering  fires,  that  move 
In  mystic  dance  not  without  song,  resound 
His  praise,  who  out  of  darkness  called  up 
light. 
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Air,  and  ye  elements,  the  eldest  birth 
Of  nature’s  womb,  that  in  quaternion  run 
Perpetual  circle,  multiform  ;  and  mix 
And  nourish  all  things ;  let  your  ceaseless 
change 

Vary  to  our  great  Maker  still  new  praise. 

Ye  mists  and  exhalations,  that  now  rise 
From  hill  or  steaming  lake,  dusky  or  gray, 

Till  the  sun  paint  your  fleecy  skirts  with  gold, 
In  honor  to  the  world’s  great  Author  rise  ; 
Whether  to  deck  with  clouds  the  uncoloured 
sky, 

Or  wet  the  thirsty  earth,  with  falling  showers, 
Rising  or  falling,  still  advance  his  praise. 

His  praise,  ye  winds,  that  from  four  quarters 
blow, 

Breathe  soft  or  loud  ;  and  wave  your  tops,  ye 
pines, 

With  every  plant,  in  sign  of  worship  wave. 
Fountains,  and  ye  that  warble  as  ye  flow, 
Melodious  murmurs,  warbling  tune  his  praise. 
Join  voices,  all  ye  living  souls  ;  ye  birds, 

That  singing  up  to  heaven-gate  ascend, 

Bear  on  your  wings  and  in  your  notes  his 
praise. 

Ye  that  in  waters  glide,  and  ye  that  walk 
The  earth,  and  stately  tread,  or  lowly  creep, 
Witness  if  I  be  silent,  morn  or  even, 
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To  hill,  or  valley,  fountain,  or  fresh  shade, 
Made  vocal  by  my  song,  and  taught  his  praise. 

Hail,  universal  Lord  !  be  bounteous  still 
To  give  us  only  good  ;  and,  if  the  night 
Have  gathered  aught  of  evil  or  concealed, 
Disperse  it,  as  now  light  dispels  the  dark !”’ 


It  is  interesting  now  to  compare  the  four  great 
poets  whose  lives  and  works  we  have  studied,  and 
no  better  parallel  has  been  drawn  than  that  of 
Hazlitt : 

“The  four  greatest  names  in  English  poetry  are 
almost  the  first  four  we  come  to, —  Chaucer, 
Spenser,  Shakespeare,  and  Milton.  There  are  no 
others  that  can  really  be  put  in  competition  with 
these.  The  last  two  have  had  justice  done  them 
by  the  voice  of  common  fame;  their  names  are 
blazoned  in  the  very  firmament  of  reputation; 
while  the  first  two  (though  ‘the  fault  has  been 
more  in  their  stars  than  in  themselves  that  they 
are  underlings  * )  either  never  emerged  far  above 
the  horizon  or  were  too  soon  involved  in  the 
obscurity  of  time.  In  comparing  these  four 
writers  together  it  might  be  said  that  Chaucer 
excels  as  the  poet  of  manners,  or  of  real  life; 
Spenser  as  the  poet  of  romance ;  Shakespeare 
as  the  poet  of  nature  (in  the  largest  use  of 
the  term);  and  Milton  as  the  poet  of  moral- 
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ity.  Chaucer  most  frequently  describes  things 
as  they  are;  Spenser  as  we  wish  them  to  be; 
Shakespeare  as  they  would  be;  and  Milton  as 
they  ought  to  be.  As  poets,  and  as  great  poets, 
imagination  —  that  is,  the  power  of  feigning 
things  according  to  nature  —  was  common  to 
them  all ;  but  the  principle,  or  moving  power,  to 
which  this  faculty  was  most  subservient  in  Chau¬ 
cer,  was  habit,  or  inveterate  prejudice;  in  Spenser, 
novelty,  and  the  love  of  the  marvelous ;  in  Shake¬ 
speare  it  was  the  force  of  passion,  combined  with 
every  variety  of  possible  circumstances;  and  in 
Milton,  only  with  the  highest  The  characteristic 
of  Chaucer  is  intensity ;  of  Spenser,  remoteness ;  of 
Milton,  elevation;  of  Shakespeare,  everything. ” 

From  the  death  of  Chaucer  to  the  Restoration 
is  usually  known  as  the  period  of  Italian  influence 
because  the  literature  of  Italy  furnished  models 
for  English  poets.  The  sonnet  and  blank  verse 
are  of  Italian  origin,  though  in  the  use  of  both  the 
English  achieved  greater  skill  than  their  masters. 
Through  the  intellectual  activities  of  the  Renais¬ 
sance,  as  writers  usually  term  the  revival  of  learn¬ 
ing  that  was  so  vigorous  in  Elizabeth’s  reign,  and 
through  the  shifting  religious  ideals  of  the  Ref¬ 
ormation,  this  influence  continued  to  be  felt.  It 
not  only  modified  the  form  of  the  literature  and 
the  style  of  writing  but  affected  the  subject  matter 
of  both  prose  and  poetry.  Love  was  a  frequent 
theme,  imagination  was  active  and  nature  was  a 
common  source  of  inspiration. 
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1.  What  had  Milton  to  do  with  the  Puritan 
revolution  ?  Into  how  many  epochs  may  Milton’s 
life  be  divided  ?  To  what  historical  periods  do 
they  belong  ? 

2.  What  pleasure  can  a  person,  not  an  angler, 
find  in  Izaak  Walton’s  writings  ?  Would  an  angler, 
not  a  literary  man,  enjoy  reading  him  ? 

3.  What  peculiarities  do  you  find  in  the  style 
of  Bunyan’s  Pilgrim's  Progress ?  Attention  has 
been  called  to  the  frequency  of  his  indebtedness 
to  the  bible.  Take  these  selections  from  Pil¬ 
grim's  Progress  and  see  how  many  instances  you 
can  find  in  which  he  uses  or  paraphrases  bib¬ 
lical  language.  Find  peculiar  idiomatic  expres¬ 
sions  that  show  the  language  has  changed  since 
Bunyan  wrote.  Do  you  enjoy  reading  the  selec¬ 
tions  ?  What  are  the  enjoyable  features  ? 

4.  Take  the  Index  and  find  all  that  is  said 
about  Milton  in  this  course.  Read  again  all  that 
has  been  quoted  from  him.  Study  the  selections 
from  Paradise  Lost.  How  many  scriptural  allu¬ 
sions  can  you  find  ?  How  many  mythological  ? 
How  many  geographical  ?  Write  in  your  best 
prose  a  paraphrase  of  the  quotations. 

5.  Would  you  add  others  to  Hazlitt’s  list  of 
greatest  names  in  English  poetry  ? 

6.  How  long  was  the  period  of  Italian  influence  ? 
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Into  what  ages  is  it  divided  ?  What  are  the  chief 
characteristics  of  each  age  ?  Which  is  the  short¬ 
est  age  ?  Which  is  the  longest  age  ?  What  is  the 
greatest  name  in  the  period?  Who  was  the 
greatest  poet  in  each  age  ?  Who  was  the  greatest 
prose  writer  in  each  age  ?  Make  a  table  showing 
the  comparative  length  of  life  of  the  great  writers 
of  the  period.  Make  another  table  showing  how 
the  lives  of  the  great  writers  overlapped.  With 
which  of  the  great  writers  are  you  most  familiar  ? 
Which  do  you  like  the  best  ?  Which  seemed  most 
tiresome  to  you  ?  What  reasons  have  you  to  give 
for  your  answers  to  the  last  two  questions  ? 

7.  Locate  exactly  in  point  of  time  the  five 
greatest  writers  the  world  has  known. 
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With  the  Restoration  appeared  a  different  spirit 
and  English  literature  felt  it  at  once.  This  will 
be  easily  understood  when  it  is  remembered  that 
the  Restoration  came  at  a  time  when  F  ranee  was 
reaching  the  height  of  its  glory  under  the  reign  of 
its  famous  monarch,  Louis  XIV.  He  was  a  patron 
of  art,  science  and  letters,  and  some  of  the  great¬ 
est  writers  France  has  ever  known  were  at  the 
zenith  of  their  power.  Moliere,  Racine  and  Cor¬ 
neille  perfected  the  drama,  F£n61on  and  Bossuet 
led  in  moral  philosophy  and  pulpit  oratory,  and 
as  a  story  teller  La  Fontaine  excelled  in  his  fables. 
Added  to  this  was  the  fact  that  Charles  II  and 
many  of  his  courtiers  had  spent  their  exile  in 
France,  and  in  the  brilliant  court  of  its  powerful 
king  had  imbibed  manners,  customs  and  a  certain 
literary  taste  that  they  could  not  fail  to  carry  back 
with  them  to  England. 

French  influence  soon  became  paramount.  It 
has  been  said  that  within  the  first  forty  years  of 
the  Restoration  more  French  words  were  incorpo¬ 
rated  into  the  English  language  than  came  in 
during  the  next  century  and  a  half.  But  the  in¬ 
fluence  did  not  cease  with  the  introduction  of 
words.  The  classic  spirit  began  to  prevail  and 
far  more  attention  was  given  to  the  form  of  ex¬ 
pression.  Nature  ceased  gradually  to  be  an 
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inspiration,  and  the  riotous  spirit  of  the  former 
age  gave  place  to  a  more  restrained  style,  to 
greater  polish  in  phrases. 

But  the  greatest  change  that  characterized  the 
age  of  the  Restoration  came  as  a  result  of  the  re¬ 
action  from  Puritan  harshness  and  narrowness  of 
view.  Charles  and  his  nobles,  finding  themselves 
welcomed  so  ardently  by  the  English  who  had 
demonstrated  the  failure  of  Puritanical  govern¬ 
ment,  set  about  establishing  a  court  which  soon 
became  the  vilest  in  Christendom.  Virtue  was 
scoffed  at  and  nothing  was  too  sacred  for  their 
obscene  jests.  Under  their  influence  the  drama 
became  so  corrupt  that  the  writers  who  pandered 
to  their  taste  have  been  buried  in  oblivion.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  John  Milton  wrote  his 
greatest  poems  and  John  Bunyan  completed  his 
finest  allegory  after  Charles  came  to  the  throne, 
but  they  are  extraordinary  survivals  of  the  Puritan 
age  and  the  wonder  is  that  they  could  continue 
their  labors  amidst  the  hideous  tumult  that  sur¬ 
rounded  them.  The  heart  went  out  of  literature 
and  feeling  ceased  to  characterize  it.  People 
sought  in  the  pleasures  of  the  intellect  a  rest  from 
the  emotional  terrors  of  religious  excitement. 

Puritan  mannerisms  lent  themselves  readily  to 
ridicule  and  one  of  the  most  brilliant  productions 
of  the  age  was  the  keen  burlesque  Hudibras  in 
which  Samuel  Butler  satirized  the  Presbyterians 
and  Independents,  the  two  leading  sects  of  Puri- 
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tans,  under  the  characters  of  the  fanatical  Justice 
Hudibras  and  his  clerk  Ralph.  Pictured  as 
knight  errant  and  squire  they  pass  through  many 
ridiculous  adventures.  The  poem  is  long  and  the 
reader  tires  of  the  strained  situations  and  con¬ 
tinuous  satire,  but  it  was  very  popular  when 
printed  and  Charles  and  his  friends  were  inces¬ 
santly  quoting  its  witty  lines. 

Samuel  Pepys,  one  of  the  few  upright  officials, 
has  left  in  his  Diary  a  gossipy  and  life-like  ac¬ 
count  of  the  nine  years  following  the  accession 
of  Charles  IL  The  curiosity  and  persistence  of 
Pepys  made  him  an  apt  chronicler  and  his  is  the 
most  accurate  picture  we  have  of  those  strange 
days.  It  was  an  age  of  scientific  inquiry,  and 
keen  intellects  struggled  with  great  problems. 
John  Locke  made  his  great  contribution  to  human 
thought  in  the  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding 
and  Sir  Isaac  Newton  completed  his  marvelous 
discoveries  in  physical  science. 

John  John  Dryden  is  the  representative 

Dryden  writer  of  the  age.  In  literary  criti¬ 
cism,  which  is  the  chief  subject  of  his  prose,  he 
furnished  a  model  free  from  the  long,  inverted, 
and  involved  sentences  which  had  characterized 
the  earlier  writers.  His  political  satires  are 
without  equal  and  some  of  his  lyrics  are  unsur¬ 
passed.  He  was  the  first  of  the  real  literary 
artists,  and  achieved  renown  in  nearly  every 
department  in  which  he  made  an  attempt.  Ou 
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page  189  of  Volume  IV  will  be  found  Alexander' s 
jFeast,  and  a  sketch  of  Dryden’s  life  is  given  on 
page  292  of  the  same  volume. 

It  was  the  habit  of  the  literary  men  then  and 
for  many  years  thereafter  to  meet  at  coffee-houses 
and  exchange  their  views  on  all  subjects.  Con¬ 
versation  became  an  art ;  and  at  Will’s  Coffee¬ 
house  Dryden  presided  over  as  gay  an  assemblage 
of  wits  as  ever  in  Ben  Jonson’s  time  met  at  the 
Mermaid  Tavern,  of  which  Beaumont  said, 

*  ‘  What  things  have  we  seen 
Done  at  the  Mermaid  !  heard  words  that  have 
been 

So  nimble,  and  so  full  of  subtile  flame, 

As  if  that  every  one  from  whence  they  came 
Had  meant  to  put  his  whole  wit  in  a  jest, 

And  had  resolved  to  live  a  fool  the  rest 
Of  his  dull  life.” 

The  Age  of  the  Restoration  saw  an  abrupt 
decline  in  the  drama ;  in  poetry  it  was  marked 
by  a  falling  away  from  natural  standards  and  an 
adherence  to  formalism,  but  in  prose  it  made  a 
decided  advance  toward  types  of  modern  excel¬ 
lence. 
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1.  What  were  the  reasons  for  the  influence 
French  culture  had  upon  English  literature? 

2.  Study  your  maps  again  and  see  how  near 
together  England  and  France  really  are.  Study 
your  histories  and  see  what  the  governmental  rela¬ 
tions  between  France  and  England  had  been. 

3.  Why  should  this  be  called  the  Age  of  the 
Restoration  ?  If  Milton  and  Bunyan  wrote  their 
greatest  works  after  Charles  II  became  king  why 
should  not  they  be  classified  with  the  writers  of 
the  Restoration  ?  How  many  yeai;s  did  Milton 
live  after  Charles  was  restored  ?  How  many  did 
Bunyan  live  ?  Why  was  Bunyan  imprisoned  ? 

4.  Who  was  the  greatest  poet  of  the  Restora¬ 
tion  ?  What  is  his  greatest  poem  ?  Learn  ten 
lines  from  it. 

5.  What  do  you  think  brought  about  the  prom¬ 
inence  of  conversation  in  this  age  ?  When  and 
from  what  place  was  coffee  introduced  into  Eng¬ 
land?  What  luxuries  then  but  recently  known 
tended  to  bring  about  sociability? 


TTbe  age  of  (Slueen  anne 


Between  the  days  of  Milton  and  of 

Queen  Anne  _  ,  , 

Pope  another  great  revolution  passed 
over  England ;  but  this  time,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  people  were  ready  for  the  change,  the  revo¬ 
lution  was  a  bloodless  one.  James  II,  after  try¬ 
ing  to  rule  without  Parliament  and  in  defiance  of 
the  wishes  of  his  people,  and  after  using  every 
means  in  his  power  to  re-establish  the  Catholic 
religion,  was  quietly  pushed  aside  and  Protestant 
William  and  Mary  were  invited  to  accept  the 
crown  he  was  incompetent  to  wear.  On  the  death 
of  William  in  1702,  Mary’s  sister  Anne,  obstinate 
and  unlearned,  yet  an  ardent  Protestant,  became 
Queen  of  England.  The  revolution  which  had 
resulted  in  the  abdication  of  James  marked  the 
inception  of  a  new  order  of  things,  and  though 
intrigue  and  war  continued  to  occupy  public 
attention,  yet  a  broader  spirit  of  toleration  was  in 
the  air  and  persecution  for  political  or  religious 
belief  practically  ceased. 

The  literature  of  this  age,  which  again  extends 
beyond  the  reign  of  the  queen  whose  name  the 
epoch  bears,  is  not  remarkable  for  one  genius  of 
surpassing  merit  as  was  the  Age  of  Elizabeth,  but 
for  a  group  of  writers  each  so  excellent  in  his  way 
that  this  has  been  called  the  Augustan  Age  and 
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really  ranks  second  to  that  of  Elizabeth  only.  It 
might  better  be  called  the  Classical  Age,  for  the 
dominating  spirit  was  a  devotion  to  form  and  to 
manner  of  expression.  The  influence  of  French 
classicism  reached  its  highest  mark  and  through 
Pope  its  finest  expression.  For  prose,  this  clas¬ 
sic  revival  was  of  immeasurable  benefit,  as  it 
brought  clearness  and  elegance  where  before  had 
been  obscurity  and  roughness.  Though  there  was 
danger  that  mere  form  would  be  regarded  above 
matter,  yet  the  guiding  spirit  of  Swift  and  Addison 
saved  English  prose  from  the  formalism  that 
destroyed  the  true  spirit  of  poetry. 

In  this  age  was  established  the  first  daily  news¬ 
paper,  a  pitiable  little  sheet  that  struggled  along 
despairingly  against  the  influence  of  the  coffee¬ 
house  gossip  and  political  pamphleteering.  Now 
almost  for  the  first  time,  literature  came  to  exert 
a  really  important  influence  in  governmental  af¬ 
fairs.  The  Puritans  had  carried  a  printing  press 
with  them  in  their  war  with  the  Cavaliers  and  had 
fired  many  an  effective  broadside  from  its  rude 
types,  but  it  remained  for  the  fierce  strife  between 
Whigs  and  Tories  in  the  reigns  of  Anne  and  the 
Georges  to  bring  literature  fully  into  politics. 
Scarcely  a  writer  of  any  importance  kept  out  of 
the  arena.  Pope  used  all  his  wit  and  Gay  his 
ingenuity;  Addison  laughed  good-humoredly;  the 
half-mad  Swift  vented  his  spite  in  satires  made 
immortal  by  his  fertile  invention,  and  DeFoe  was 
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an  ardent  writer  of  Whig  pamphlets  before  he 
produced  Robinson  Crusoe. 

Robinson  The  ^rst  Prose  story  of  lasting  merit  was 
Crusoe  Robinson  Crusoe,  which  has  been  read 
and  enjoyed  by  more  boys  than  any  other  ever 
written  and  is  interesting  to  us  as  containing  the 
germ  of  the  novel.  Although  DeFoe  does  not 
show  us  the  passion  of  love  that  forms  so  large  a 
part  of  the  modern  novel,  yet  he  does  show  the 
influence  of  circumstance  in  the  development  of 
character,  and  leaving  aside  all  the  glamour  of 
chivalry  and  the  influence  of  magic,  he  brings 
partial  happiness  to  Crusoe  on  his  desert  island, 
with  remarkable  realism. 

Jonathan  Standing  next  to  Pope  by  virtue  of  his 
Swift  keen  and  masterful  intellect  is  Jonathan 
Swift  whose  unhappy  life  shows  all  too  clearly  the 
destructive  effects  of  unfavorable  environment  in 
childhood  and  disappointed  ambitions  in  later  life. 
Never  knowing  the  care  of  loving  parents,  edu¬ 
cated  by  the  unwilling  charity  of  a  harsh  and 
unsympathetic  uncle,  conscious  of  the  superiority 
of  his  own  mind  but  meeting  everywhere  with 
indifference  or  open  rebuffs,  he  became  bitter  and 
misanthropic,  brooding  over  ills  he  could  not 
overcome.  Besides  this,  he  suffered  from  some 
obscure  brain  disease  that  finally  brought  him  in 
his  old  age  to  years  of  blank  idiocy. 

Educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  he  was 
awhile  private  secretary  to  a  nobleman  who 
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treated  him  as  a  dependent ;  then  he  was  rector  of 
a  small  parish  in  Ireland,  a  country  he  seemed  to 
detest;  later,  in  London,  he  quarreled  with  the 
Whigs  and  becoming  a  violent  partisan  of  the 
Tories  wrote  some  of  his  strongest  satires  in  their 
behalf;  in  1713  he  was  appointed  Dean  of  St. 
Patrick’s  Cathedral  in  Dublin  and  in  1814  at  the 
death  of  Queen  Anne,  seeing  no  hope  of  further 
preferment,  he  retired  to  Ireland  where  he  spent 
the  remainder  of  his  days.  His  love  for  Esther 
Johnson,  whom  he  speaks  of  as  Stella ,  and  the 
ardent  attachment  borne  him  by  Hester  Van- 
homrigh,  whom  he  named  Vanessa ,  have  been 
the  source  of  much  comment  by  succeeding 
writers.  That  his  behavior  to  these  women  was 
cruel  and  heartless  is  true  and  their  unhappy  lives 
are  another  evidence  of  the  fatality  that  hung 
about  the  moody  Dean. 

Gulliver’s  His  sat*re>  A  Tale  of  a  Tub ,  was  in- 

Traveis  tended  to  ridicule  the  Romanists  and 
Calvinists  and  to  uphold  the  church  of  England, 
but  its  very  success  stood  in  the  way  of  his  ad¬ 
vancement.  The  greatest  work  he  achieved  was 
Gulliver's  Travels ,  a  new  style  of  fiction  that  took 
the  world  by  storm.  Its  originality  seemed  to 
disarm  the  critics  and  its  biting  satire  could  not 
successfully  be  combated.  The  plan  of  the  work 
was  to  tell  the  strange  and  wonderful  adventures 
of  one  Lemuel  Gulliver  in  his  voyages  to  certain 
marvelous  countries  whose  people  differed  from  us 
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in  some  startling  form  but  whose  manners  and 
customs  were  much  the  same.  In  his  first  voyage 
he  goes  to  the  country  of  Lilliput,  whose  inhab¬ 
itants  are  about  six  inches  high  and  where  every¬ 
thing  else  is  dwarfed  in  exact  proportion.  In 
the  second  voyage  the  men  are  huge  creatures, 
some  sixty  feet  in  height,  and  here  again  Swift’s 
vivid  imagination  has  enabled  him  to  keep  the  right 
proportions  in  every  detail.  The  truthful  man¬ 
ner  in  which  all  this  is  described  and  the  curious 
and  amusing  incidents  so  vividly  brought  out 
give  an  air  of  reality  that  makes  the  story  pop¬ 
ular  to-day.  Purged  of  the  coarseness  that  seems 
inseparable  from  Dean  Swift,  the  voyage  among 
the  Lilliputians  and  the  following  one  among  the 
Brobdingnagians  make  most  delightful  reading 
for  children.  Another  voyage  is  made  to  the  fly¬ 
ing  Island  of  Laputa,  and  a  fourth  to  the  land  of 
the  Houyhnhnms.  In  the  last,  horses  are  the  rul¬ 
ing  beings,  possessing  all  the  intellectual  and  moral 
traits  of  mankind,  while  the  men  are  reduced  to 
vulgar  and  disgusting  beasts  known  as  Yahoos. 
The  satire  which  is  attractive  in  the  first  voyage 
grows  increasingly  bitter  till  it  is  little  less  than 
rabid  invective  in  the  last. 

The  two  following  quotations  will  give  an  idea 
of  the  style  of  Gulliver's  Travels.  The  first  is 
from  his  voyage  among  the  Lilliputs  \  the  second 
tells  of  his  introduction  among  the  Brobding¬ 
nagians  : 
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‘ 1  And  here  it  may  perhaps  divert  the  curi¬ 
ous  reader  to  give  some  account  of  my  domes¬ 
tics  and  my  manner  of  living  in  this  country 
during  a  residence  of  nine  months  and  thirteen 
days.  Having  a  head  mechanically  turned, 
and  being  likewise  forced  by  necessity,  I  had 
made  for  myself  a  table  and  chair  convenient 
enough,  out  of  the  largest  trees  in  the  royal 
park.  Two  hundred  seamstresses  were  em¬ 
ployed  to  make  me  shirts  and  linen  for  my  bed 
and  table,  all  of  the  strongest  and  coarsest  kind 
'they  could  get :  which,  however,  they  were 
forced  to  quilt  together  in  several  folds,  for 
the  thickest  was  some  degrees  finer  than  lawn. 
Their  linen  is  usually  three  inches  wide  and 
three  feet  make  a  piece.  The  seamstresses 
took  my  measure  as  I  lay  on  the  ground,  one 
standing  at  my  neck  and  another  at  my  mid¬ 
leg  with  a  strong  cord  extended  that  each  held 
by  the  end,  while  a  third  measured  the  length 
of  the  cord  with  a  rule  of  an  inch  long.  Then 
they  measured  my  right  thumb  and  desired  no 
more,  for,  by  mathematical  computation,  that 
twice  round  the  thumb  is  once  round  the 
wrist,  and  so  on  to  the  neck  and  waist,  and 
by  the  help  of  an  old  shirt  which  I  displayed 
before  them  on  the  ground  for  a  pattern,  they 
fitted  me  exactly.  Three  hundred  tailors 
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were  employed  in  the  same  manner  to  make 
me  clothes;  but  they  had  another  contrivance 
for  taking  my  measure.  I  kneeled  down  and 
they  raised  a  ladder  from  the  ground  to  my 
neck  ;  upon  this  ladder  one  of  them  mounted, 
and  let  fall  a  plumb-line  from  my  collar  to  the 
floor,  which  just  answered  the  length  of  my 
coat ;  but  my  waist  and  arms  I  measured 
myself.  When  my  clothes  were  finished, 
(which  was  done  in  my  house,  for  the  largest 
of  theirs  would  not  have  been  able  to  hold 
them)  they  looked  like  the  patch-work  made 
by  the  ladies  in  England,  only  that  mine  were 
all  of  a  color. 

I  had  three  hundred  cooks  to  dress  my  vict¬ 
uals  in  little  convenient  huts  built  about  my 
house,  where  they  and  their  families  lived  and 
prepared  me  two  dishes  apiece.  I  took  up 
twenty  waiters  in  my  hands  and  placed  them 
on  the  table  ;  a  hundred  more  attended  below 
on  the  ground,  some  with  dishes  of  meat,  and 
some  with  barrels  of  wine,  and  other  liquors 
slung  on  their  shoulders,  all  which  the  waiters 
above  drew  up,  as  I  wanted,  in  a  very  ingen¬ 
ious  manner  by  certain  cords,  as  we  draw  the 
bucket  up  a  well  in  Europe.  A  dish  of  their 
meat  was  a  good  mouthful,  and  a  barrel  of 
their  liquor  a  reasonable  draught.  Their 
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mutton  yields  to  ours,  but  their  beef  is  excel¬ 
lent.  I  have  had  a  sirloin  so  large  that  I  have 
been  forced  to  make  three  bites  of  it  ;  but 
this  is  rare.  My  servants  were  astonished  to 
see  me  eat  it  bones  and  all,  as  in  this  country 
we  do  the  leg  of  a  lark.  Their  geese  and 
turkeys  I  usually  eat  at  a  mouthful,  and  I  con¬ 
fess  they  far  excel  ours.  Of  their  smaller 
fowls  I  could  take  up  twenty  or  thirty  at  the 
end  of  my  knife.” 


*  ‘  Scared  and  confounded  as  I  was,  I  could  not 
forbear  going  on  with  these  reflections,  when  one 
of  the  reapers  approaching  within  ten  yards  of 
the  ridge  where  I  lay,  made  me  apprehend 
that  with  the  next  step  I  should  be  squashed 
to  death  under  his  foot,  or  cut  in  two  with 
his  reaping  hook  ;  and,  therefore,  when  he  was 
again  about  to  move,  I  screamed  as  loud  as 
fear  could  make  me;  whereupon  the  huge 
creature  stopped  short,  and  looking  round 
about  under  him  for  some  time,  at  last  spied 
me  as  I  lay  on  the  ground.  He  considered 
awhile,  with  the  caution  of  one  who  endeavors 
to  lay  hold  on  a  small,  dangerous  animal  in 
such  a  manner  that  it  shall  not  be  able  either 
to  scratch  or  bite  him,  as  I  myself  have  some¬ 
times  done  with  a  weasel  in  England.  At 
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length  he  ventured  to  take  me  behind,  by  the 
middle,  between  his  finger  and  thumb,  and 
brought  me  within  three  yards  of  his  eyes 
that  he  might  behold  my  shape  more  perfectly. 
I  guessed  his  meaning  and  my  good  fortune 
gave  me  so  much  presence  of  mind,  that  I 
resolved  not  to  struggle  in  the  least,  as  he 
held  me  in  the  air  above  sixty  feet  from  the 
ground,  though  he  grievously  pinched  my  sides, 
lest  I  should  slip  through  his  fingers.  All  I 
ventured  was  to  raise  mine  eyes  to  the  sun,  and 
place  my  hands  together  in  a  supplicating 
posture,  and  to  speak  some  words  in  a  humble, 
melancholy  tone,  suitable  to  the  condition  I 
was  now  in  ;  for  I  apprehended  every  moment 
that  he  would  dash  me  to  the  ground,  as  we 
do  some  hateful  little  animal  which  we  have 
a  mind  to  destroy.  But  my  good  star  would 
have  it,  that  he  appeared  pleased  with  my 
voice  and  gestures,  and  began  to  look  on  me 
as  a  curiosity,  much  wondering  to  hear  me 
pronounce  articulate  words,  although  he  could 
not  understand  them.  In  the  meantime  I  was 
not  able  to  forbear  groaning  and  shedding 
tears,  and  turning  my  head  towards  my  sides, 
letting  him  know,  as  well  as  I  could,  how 
cruelly  I  was  hurt  by  the  pressure  of  his  thumb 
and  finger.  He  seemed  to  apprehend  my 
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meaning,  for,  lifting  up  the  lappet  of  his  coat 
he  put  me  gently  into  it,  and  immediately  ran 
along  with  me  to  his  master,  who  was  a  sub¬ 
stantial  farmer,  and  the  same  person  I  had 
first  seen  in  the  field. 

The  farmer  having  (as  I  suppose  by  their 
talk)  received  such  an  account  of  me  as  his 
servant  could  give  him,  took  a  piece  of  small 
straw  about  the  size  of  a  walking  stick  and 
therewith  lifted  up  the  lappets  of  my  coat, 
which  it  seems  he  thought  to  be  some  kind  of 
covering  given  me  by  nature.  He  blew  my 
hair  aside  to  get  a  better  view  of  my  face  ;  he 
called  his  hands  about  him  and  asked  them,  as 
I  afterwards  learned,  *  whether  they  had  ever 
seen  in  the  fields  any  little  creature  that  re¬ 
sembled  me  ;  ’  he  then  placed  me  softly  on  the 
ground  on  all  fours,  but  I  immediately  got  up 
and  walked  slowly  backward  and  forward  to 
let  him  see  I  had  no  intent  to  run  away. 
Then  all  sat  down  in  a  circle  about  me,  the 
better  to  observe  my  motions.  I  pulled  off 
my  hat  and  made  a  low  bow  to  the  farmer ;  I 
fell  on  my  knees,  lifted  up  my  hands  and  eyes, 
and  spoke  several  words  as  loud  as  I  could  ;  I 
took  a  purse  of  gold  out  of  my  pocket  and 
humbly  presented  it  to  him.  He  received  it  on 
the  palm  of  his  hand,  then  applied  it  close  to 
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his  eye  to  see  what  it  was,  and  afterwards 
turned  it  several  times  with  the  point  of  a  pin, 
but  could  make  nothing  of  it,  whereupon  I 
made  a  sign  that  he  should  put  his  hand  upon 
the  ground  ;  I  then  took  the  purse  and  opening 
it  poured  all  the  gold  into  his  palm  ;  I  saw  him 
wet  the  tip  of  his  finger  upon  his  tongue  and 
take  up  one  of  my  largest  pieces,  and  then 
another,  but  he  seemed  to  be  wholly  ignorant 
what  they  were.  He  made  me  a  sign  to  put 
them  again  into  my  purse,  and  the  purse 
again  into  my  pocket,  which,  after  offering  to 
him  several  times,  I  thought  it  best  to  do. 

The  farmer  by  this  time  was  convinced  that 
I  must  be  a  rational  creature.  He  spoke 
often  to  me,  but  the  sound  of  his  voice 
pierced  my  ears  like  that  of  a  water-mill, 
yet  his  words  were  articulate  enough.  I  an- 
aswered  as  loud  as  I  could  in  various  lan¬ 
guages,  and  he  often  laid  his  ear  within  two 
feet  of  me,  but  all  in  vain,  for  we  were  wholly 
unintelligible  to  each  other.  He  then  sent  his 
servants  to  their  work,  and  taking  his  hand¬ 
kerchief  out  of  his  pocket,  he  doubled  it  and 
spread  it  on  his  left  hand,  which  he  placed  flat 
on  the  ground  with  palm  upwards,  making  me 
a  sign  to  step  into  it,  which  I  could  easily  do, 
for  it  was  not  above  a  foot  in  thickness.  I 
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thought  it  my  part  to  obey,  and  for  fear  of 
falling,  laid  myself  at  full  length  upon  the 
handkerchief,  with  the  remainder  of  which  he 
looped  me  up  to  the  head  for  further  security, 
and  in  this  manner  he  carried  me  home  to  his 
house.  Then  he  called  his  wife  and  showed 
me  to  her  ;  but  she  screamed  and  ran  back,  as 
women  in  England  do  at  the  sight  of  a  toad 
or  spider.  However,  when  she  had  awhile 
seen  my  behavior  and  how  well  I  obeyed  the 
signs  her  husband  made  me,  she  was  soon 
reconciled,  and  by  degrees  became  extremely 
tender  of  me. 

It  was  about  twelve  at  noon  and  a  servant 
brought  in  dinner.  It  was  only  one  substan¬ 
tial  dish  of  meat  (fit  for  the  plain  condition  of 
a  husbandman)  on  a  dish  of  about  four  and 
twenty  feet  in  diameter.  The  company  were 
the  farmer  and  his  wife,  three  children,  and 
an  old  grandmother.  When  they  sat  down, 
the  farmer  placed  me  at  some  distance  from 
him  on  the  table,  which  was  thirty  feet  high 
from  the  floor.  I  was  in  a  terrible  fright,  and 
kept  as  far  as  I  could  from  the  edge  for  fear 
of  falling.  The  wife  minced  a  bit  of  meat, 
then  crumbled  some  bread  on  a  trencher,  and 
placed  it  before  me.  I  made  her  a  low  bow, 
took  out  my  knife  and  fork  and  fell  to  eat, 
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which  gave  them  exceeding  delight.  The 
mistress  sent  her  maid  for  a  small  drain-cup 
which  held  about  two  gallons  and  filled  it  with 
drink  ;  I  took  up  the  vessel  with  much  diffi¬ 
culty  in  both  hands  and  in  a  most  respectful 
manner,  drank  to  her  ladyship’s  health,  ex¬ 
pressing  the  words  as  loud  as  I  could  in  Eng¬ 
lish,  which  made  the  company  laugh  so  heart¬ 
ily,  that  I  was  almost  deafened  with  the  noise. 
This  liquor  tasted  like  a  small  cider,  and  was 
not  unpleasant.  Then  the  master  made  me  a 
sign  to  come  to  his  trencher  side  ;  but  as  I 
walked  on  the  table,  being  in  great  surprise  all 
the  time,  as  the  indulgent  reader  will  easily 
conceive  and  excuse,  I  happened  to  stumble 
against  a  crust  and  fell  flat  on  my  face,  but 
received  no  hurt.  I  got  up  immediately,  and 
observing  the  good  people  to  be  in  much  con¬ 
cern,  I  took  my  hat  (which  I  held  under  my 
arm  out  of  good  manners)  and  waving  it  over 
my  head,  made  three  huzzas  to  show  that  [ 
had  got  no  mischief  by  my  fall. 

But  advancing  forward  towards  my  master 
(as  I  shall  henceforth  call  him)  his  youngest 
son,  who  sat  next  to  him,  an  arch  boy  of 
about  ten  years  old,  took  me  up  by  the  legs 
and  held  me  so  high  in  the  air  that  I  trembled 
in  every  limb  ;  but  his  father  snatched  me 
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from  him,  and  at  the  same  time  gave  him 
such  a  box  on  the  ear  as  would  have  felled  a 
European  troop-of-horse  to  the  earth,  order¬ 
ing  him  to  be  taken  from  the  table.  But  be¬ 
ing  afraid  the  boy  might  owe  me  a  spite,  and 
well  remembering  how  mischievous  all  chil¬ 
dren  among  us  are  to  sparrows,  rabbits, 
young  kittens  and  puppy  dogs,  I  fell  on  my 
knees,  and  pointing  to  the  boy,  made  my 
master  to  understand  as  well  as  I  could  that  I 
desired  his  son  should  be  pardoned.  The 
father  complied,  and  the  lad  took  his  seat 
again,  whereupon  I  went  to  him  and  kissed 
his  hand,  which  my  master  took,  and  made 
him  stroke  me  gently  with  it. 

In  the  midst  of  dinner  my  mistress’  favorite 
cat  leaped  into  her  lap.  I  heard  a  noise  be¬ 
hind  me  like  that  of  a  dozen  stocking  weavers 
at  work,  and  turning  my  head,  I  found  it  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  the  purring  of  that  animal,  who 
seemed  to  be  three  times  larger  than  an  ox, 
as  I  computed  by  the  view  of  her  head  and 
one  of  her  paws,  while  her  mistress  was 
feeding  and  stroking  her.  The  fierceness  of 
this  creature’s  countenance  discomposed  me, 
though  I  stood  at  the  farthest  end  of  the  table, 
above  fifty  feet  off  ;  and  although  my  mistress 
held  her  fast,  for  fear  she  would  spring  and 
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seize  me  in  her  talons.  But  it  happened 
there  was  no  danger,  for  the  cat  took  not  the 
least  notice  of  me,  when  my  master  placed  me 
within  three  yards  of  her.  And,  as  I  have 
been  always  told,  and  found  true  by  experi¬ 
ence  in  my  travels,  that  flying  or  discovering 
fear  before  a  strange  animal,  is  a  certain  way 
to  make  it  pursue  or  attack  you,  so  I  resolved 
in  this  dangerous  juncture  to  show  no  manner 
of  concern.  I  walked  with  intrepidity  five  or 
six  times  before  the  very  head  of  the  cat,  and 
came  within  half  a  yard  of  her,  whereupon 
she  drew  herself  back  as  if  afraid  of  me.  I 
had  less  apprehension  concerning  the  dogs, 
whereof  three  or  four  came  into  the  room,  as 
is  usual  in  farmers’  houses  ;  one  of  which  was 
a  mastiff,  equal  in  bulk  to  four  elephants,  and 
a  greyhound,  somewhat  taller  than  the  mas¬ 
tiff,  but  not  so  large.” 


Swift's  Swift’s  style  is  remarkably  clear  and 
Style  terse  with  little  attempt  at  ornamenta¬ 
tion.  He  nowhere  shows  sublimity  or  pathos,  and 
his  wit  is  of  that  cruel  kind  that  rejoices  in  the 
discomfiture  and  suffering  of  its  object.  He  was 
master  of  a  kind  of  bitter  philosophy  that  often 
manifested  itself  in  pithily  expressed  thoughts,  of 
which  here  are  a  few  examples  : 
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“We  have  just  religion  enough  to  make  us 
hate ,  but  not  enough  to  make  us  love  one  an¬ 
other.  ” 

*  ‘  I  am  apt  to  think  that,  in  the  day  of 
judgment,  there  will  be  small  allowance  given 
to  the  wise  for  their  want  of  morals,  or  to  the 
ignorant  for  their  want  of  faith,  because  both 
are  without  excuse.  This  renders  the  advan¬ 
tages  equal  of  ignorance  and  knowledge.  But 
some  scruples  in  the  wise,  and  some  vices  in 
the  ignorant,  will  perhaps  be  forgiven  upon 
the  strength  of  temptation  to  each.”  • 

“The  reason  why  so  few  marriages  are 
happy,  is  because  young  ladies  spend  their 
time  in  making  nets,  not  in  making  cages.” 

“He  gave  it  for  his  opinion  that  whoever 
could  make  two  ears  of  corn  or  two  blades 
of  grass  grow  where  only  one  grew  before, 
would  deserve  better  of  his  mankind,  and  do 
more  essential  service  to  his  country,  than  this 
whole  race  of  politicians  put  together.” 

“  Censure  is  the  tax  a  man  payeth  to  the 
public  for  being  eminent.” 

“  No  wise  man  ever  wished  to  be  younger.” 

“An  idle  reason  lessens  the  weight  of  the 
good  ones  you  gave  before.” 
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se  h  Quite  in  contrast  to  Dean  Swift's  is  the 
Addison  charming  figure  of  Joseph  Addison, 
whose  delightful  style  is  still  a  model  in  English 
prose.  He  was  prominent  in  the  political  world 
but  it  is  as  an  essayist  that  he  is  chiefly  known. 
His  genius  created  the  Tatler  and  its  more  bril¬ 
liant  successor,  the  Spectator ,  though  in  both  there 
acted  as  his  collaborator  a  friend  and  early  school¬ 
mate,  the  good-natured,  careless,  happy-go-lucky 
“  Dick  ”  Steele  who  “preferred  the  state  of  his 
mind  to  the  state  of  his  fortune.  ” 

In  Volume  II,  page  125,  will  be  found  a  sketch 
of  the  Spectator ,  and  [a  brief  life  of  Addison  on 
page  3 1 1  ;  while  on  pages  129,  135,  141,  149  and 
154,  are  a  few  of  his  choicest  essays. 

Alexander  The  account  of  this  age  properly  closes 
p°pe  with  Alexander  Pope,  the  most  famous 
exponent  of  the  purely  artificial  in  writing.  His 
genius  redeemed  his  work  from  the  commonplace 
and  he  left  for  the  world  more  aphorisms  and 
finely  polished,  quotable  lines  than  any  other 
English  poet.  His  rhyming  couplet,  so  frequently 
complete  in  thought,  helped  to  keep  his  words 
alive.  Swift  said  of  this: 

“  In  Pope  I  cannot  read  a  line 
But  with  a  sigh  I  wish  it  mine, 

When  he  can  in  one  couplet  fix 
More  sense  than  I  can  do  in  six." 

A  few  quotations  from  different  poems  will  fur¬ 
ther  illustrate  the  value  of  his  couplet  : 
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“Whoever  thinks  a  faultless  piece  to  see 
Thinks  what  ne’er  was  nor  is,  nor  e’er  shall  be.” 

“A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing  ; 

Drink  deep  or  taste  not  the  Pierian  spring.” 

“True  wit  is  nature  to  advantage  dress’d ; 

What  oft  was  thought,  but  ne’er  so  well  express’d.” 

“On  life’s  vast  ocean  diversely  we  sail, 

Reason  the  card,  but  passion  is  the  gale.” 

“The  hungry  judges  soon  the  sentence  sign, 

And  wretches  hang  that  jurymen  may  dine.” 

“’Tis  not  enough  no  harshness  gives  offence, 

The  sound  must  seem  an  echo  to  the  sense.” 

“Honor  and  shame  from  no  condition  rise; 

Act  well  your  part,  there  all  the  honor  lies.” 

‘  ‘  Know  then  this  truth  —  enough  for  man  to  know — 
Virtue  alone  is  happiness  below.” 

There  are  no  pictures  of  nature  or  of  simple 
emotion  in  all  his  writings.  “He  is  the  poet  of 
town  life,  of  high  life  and  of  literary  life,”  said 
Jeffrey;  and  Lowell  agrees  with  him  :  “As  truly  as 
Shakespeare  is  the  poet  of  man — as  God  made 
him,  dealing  with  great  passions  and  innate  mo¬ 
tives,  so  truly  is  Pope  the  poet  of  society,  the 
delineator  of  manners,  the  exposer  of  those  motives 
that  may  be  called  acquired,  whose  spring  is  in 
the  institutions  and  habits  of  purely  ‘local  origin.’” 
Pope’s  deformed  little  body,  so  small  that  he 
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could  not  use  an  ordinary  chair  at  table,  and  his 
fine  manners,  were  in  almost  ludicrous  contrast 
and  were  often  the  subject  of  ridicule.  From 
boyhood  he  was  poor  and  sickly  and  because  his 
father  was  a  Catholic  he  was  subjected  to  all  sorts 
of  annoyances.  He  had  but  little  schooling  and 
his  education  was  sadly  defective.  Still,  he  was  a 
precocious  child,  as  this  Ode  to  Solitude  written 
when  he  was  but  twelve  years  old  will  show  : 

Happy  the  man  whose  wish  and  care 
A  few  paternal  acres  bound, 

Content  to  breathe  his  native  air 
In  his  own  ground. 

Whose  herds  with  milk,  whose  fields  with  bread, 
Whose  flocks  supply  him  with  attire; 

Whose  trees  in  summer  yield  him  shade. 

In  winter,  fire. 

Blest,  who  can  unconcern’dly  find 

Hours,  days,  and  years  glide  soft  away 
In  health  of  body,  peace  of  mind, 

Quiet  by  day, 

Sound  sleep  by  night;  study  and  ease 
Together  mixed;  sweet  recreation, 

And  innocence  which  most  does  please 
With  meditation. 
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Thus  let  me  live,  unseen,  unknown; 

Thus  unlamented  let  me  die; 

Steal  from  the  world,  and  not  a  stone 
Tell  where  I  lie. 

He  devoted  his  life  to  the  study  of  poetry  and 
in  spite  of  the  deficiencies  of  his  education,  he 
mastered  his  art  as  he  understood  it.  Beginning 
with  a  warm  admiration  of  Dryden,  then  the 
literary  arbiter  of  elegance,  he  was  always  to  a 
considerable  extent  under  the  influence  of  his 
friends,  and  among  them  were  the  most  prominent 
literary  men  of  his  time.  He  was  introduced 
to  the  society  of  the  Coffee  House  wits  by 
the  gay  dramatist  Wycherley,  although  the  latter 
was  nearly  fifty  years  older  than  the  boy  poet. 
Addison  was  a  warm  friend  with  whom  Pope  sub¬ 
sequently  quarreled  and  against  whom  he  pointed 
some  of  his  sharpest  satire ;  John  Gay,  whom 
Pope  described  as 

“  Of  manners  gentle,  of  affections  mild, 

In  wit  a  man,  simplicity  a  child,” 
was  the  nearest  and  dearest  of  these  friends,  while 
Dean  Swift  and  Lord  Bolingbroke  were  almost 
equally  attracted  to  him. 

In  character  Pope  seemed  to  be  as  deformed  as 
in  body.  He  found  falsehood  preferable  to  truth, 
dissimulation  better  than  frankness,  and,  jealous 
as  a  petted  child,  refused  to  be  comforted  if  he 
was  not  made  the  chief  figure  wherever  he  went. 
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His  fastidious  taste  made  him  dress  with  greatest 
care  and  his  little  sword  became  as  familiar  a 
sight  as  his  court  dress. 

But  his  life  is  instructive,  for  it  is  quite  possible 
to  forgive  much  to  a  man  who,  so  weak  that  he 
was  unable  to  stand  without  being  bandaged  and 
so  helpless  that  he  could  not  dress  himself  alone, 
yet  made  himself  the  “prince  of  lyric  poets, 
unrivaled  in  satire,  ethics  and  polished  versifica- 
tion,”  and  “  put  poetry  into  a  bondage  from  which 
it  was  not  freed  for  a  hundred  years.” 

His  literary  life  divides  itself  into  three  periods: 
first,  an  experimental  period  in  which  he  tried  his 
hand  at  many  kinds  of  poetry,  and  produced  his 
Essay  on  Criticism  and  the  mock  heroic  poem  The 
Rape  of  the  Lock ;  second,  a  period  of  drudgery  that 
resulted  in  giving  to  the  English  a  fine  metrical 
translation  of  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey,  and  in  es¬ 
tablishing  himself  with  an  independent  fortune ;  and 
last,  the  period  he  devoted  to  his  great  moral  and 
satirical  works.  Chief  among  the  last  are  the  Dun- 
ciad,  a  vehement  satire  in  which  he  overthrows 
with  savage  attack  every  literary  man  who  had 
incurred  his  ill  will  by  any  offense  to  his  unbear¬ 
able  pride  and  arrogance  ;  and  the  Essay  on  Man , 
a  philosophical  poem  in  which  he  proposed  “to 
vindicate  the  ways  of  God  to  man.”  The  latter 
poem  is  not  now  read  so  much  for  its  philosophy 
as  for  its  style,  and  some  idea  of  what  that  is  may 
be  gained  from  these  extracts  : 
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“O  Happiness  !  our  being’s  end  and  aim, 
Good,  Pleasure,  Ease,  Content,  whate’er  thy 
name; 

That  something  still  which  prompts  th’  eter¬ 
nal  sigh, 

For  which  we  bear  to  live,  or  dare  to  die; 
Which  still  so  near  us,  yet  beyond  us  lies, 
O’erlooked,  seen  double  by  the  fool  and  wise  ! 
Plant  of  celestial  seed  !  if  dropped  below, 

Say,  in  what  mortal  soil  thou  deign’st  to  grow  ? 
Fair  opening  to  some  court’s  propitious  shine, 
Or  deep  with  diamonds  in  the  flaming  mine  ? 
Twined  with  the  wreaths  Parnassian  laurels 
yield, 

Or  reaped  in  iron  harvests  of  the  field  ? 

Where  grows !  —  where  grows  it  not  ?  If  vain 
our  toil, 

We  ought  to  blame  the  culture,  not  the  soil: 
Fixed  to  no  spot  is  Happiness  sincere; 

’Tis  nowhere  to  be  found,  or  everywhere; 

’Tis  never  to  be  bought,  but  always  free, 

And,  fled  from  monarchs,  St.  John!  dwells 
with  thee. 

Ask  of  the  learned  the  way  1  The  learned  are 
blind ; 

This  bids  to  serve,  and  that  to  shun  mankind; 
Some  place  the  bliss  in  action,  some  in  ease; 
Those  call  it  pleasure,  and  contentment  these ; 
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Some,  sunk  to  beasts,  find  pleasure  end  in 
pain; 

Some  swelled  to  gods,  confess  e’en  virtue  vain; 
Or  indolent,  to  each  extreme  they  fall, 

To  trust  in  everything,  or  doubt  of  all.” 


“  Heaven  from  all  creatures  hides  the  book 
of  fate, 

All  but  the  page  prescribed,  the  present  state; 
From  brutes  what  men,  from  men  what  spirits 
know, 

Or  who  could  suffer  being  here  below  ? 

The  lamb  thy  riot  dooms  to  bleed  to-day, 

Had  he  thy  reason,  would  he  skip  and  play  ? 
Pleased  to  the  last,  he  crops  the  flowery  food, 
And  licks  the  hand  just  raised  to  shed  his 
blood. 

Oh,  blindness  to  the  future,  kindly  given, 

That  each  may  fill  the  circle  marked  by 
Heaven; 

Who  sees  with  equal  eye,  as  God  of  all, 

A  hero  perish,  or  a  sparrow  fall  — 

Atoms  or  systems  into  ruin  hurled, 

And  now  a  bubble  burst,  and  now  a  world. 

Hope  humbly  then,  with  trembling  pinions 
soar, 

Wait  the  great  teacher,  Death,  and  God 
adore. 
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What  future  bliss  He  gives  not  thee  to  know, 
But  gives  that  hope  to  be  thy  blessing  now. 
Hope  springs  eternal  in  the  human  breast; 
Man  never  is,  but  always  to  be,  blessed. 

The  soul,  uneasy,  and  confined  from  home, 
Rests  and  expatiates  on  a  life  to  come. 

Lo,  the  poor  Indian !  whose  untutored  mind 
Sees  God  in  clouds,  or  hears  him  in  the  wind; 
His  soul  proud  science  never  taught  to  stray 
Far  as  the  solar  walk,  or  milky  way; 

Yet  simple  nature  to  his  soul  hath  given 
Behind  the  cloud-topped  hill,  an  humbler 
Heaven  — 

Some  safer  world,  in  depth  of  woods  em¬ 
braced, 

Some  happier  island  in  the  watery  waste, 
Where  slaves  once  more  their  native  land  be¬ 
hold, 

No  fiends  torment,  no  Christians  thirst  fo>r 
gold; 

To  be  content  his  natural  desire, 

He  asks  no  angel’s  wings,  no  seraph’s  fire, 

But  thinks,  admitted  to  that  equal  sky, 

His  faithful  dog  shall  bear  him  company.” 
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1.  Up  to  this  time  which  has  been  the  greatest 
literary  age  ?  Make  a  table  showing  in  brief  the 
chief  characteristics  of  each  age.  Make  another 
table  showing  graphically  the  comparative  length 
of  each  age,  representing  the  longest  by  a  line 
one  hundred  units  long.  Each  unit  represents 
then  a  definite  number  of  years.  The  lines  for 
the  other  ages  will  be  as  many  times  the  length  of 
the  unit  as  the  number  of  years  it  represents  is 
contained  in  the  number  of  years  in  the  age. 
Make  a  third  table  in  which  you  represent  in  a 
similar  manner  the  comparative  value  of  the  dif- 
erent  ages  as  you  estimate  them. 

2.  The  Age  of  Queen  Anne  and  the  Age  of 
Elizabeth  were  both  highly  important.  Write  a 
comparison  of  the  two,  showing  three  points  of 
marked  difference  between  them. 

3.  Compare  Swift,  Addison,  and  Pope  in  re¬ 
spect  to  physique  and  character,  and  the  quality 
of  their  writings. 

4.  Which  is  the  Classic  Age?  Which  is  the 
Age  of  Romance  ?  Why  should  they  differ  so  ? 

5.  Read  the  selections  from  Gulliver’s  Travels 
with  the  idea  of  determining  whether  Swift  ever 
loses  sight  of  the  proportion  he  has  established 
between  reality  and  his  people,  little  and  great. 
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Queen  Anne  died  without  issue,  and  by  a  pre¬ 
vious  agreement  called  the  Act  of  Settlement,  the 
Elector  of  Hanover,  a  small  German  principality, 
became  king  of  England  under  the  name  of 
George  I.  He  was  a  big  German,  fond  of  ease 
and  quiet,  unable  to  speak  English  and  quite  will¬ 
ing  to  allow  Parliament  and  Horace  Walpole  to 
rule  his  kingdom  if  he  were  left  to  eat  and  sleep  in 
peace.  To  this  state  of  affairs  may  be  attributed 
much  gain  in  civil  and  religious  liberty  that  came 
largely  by  means  of  the  cabinet  system  of  govern¬ 
ment  which  was  inaugurated  then  and  is  still  the 
method  by  which  England  is  ruled. 

George  II  was  much  like  his  father,  though  he 
was  fluent  enough  with  his  broken  English.  He 
was  a  soldier  and  would  have  embroiled  England 
in  war  had  it  not  been  for  the  restraining  influence 
of  his  wife  Caroline,  who  allowed  herself  to  be 
guided  by  Walpole.  His  was  a  reign  during 
which  commercial  interests  expanded  in  every  di¬ 
rection  and  England  laid  the  foundation  of  her 
immense  colonial  possessions.  It  was  at  about 
the  middle  of  the  reign  of  the  second  George  that 
the  Age  of  Classicism  may  be  said  to  end  with  the 
death  of  Pope.  The  canons  he  established  were 
of  course  followed  by  many  writers,  but  without 
his  genius  their  works  were  lifeless  formalism. 
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Influences  were  already  at  work  which  in  a  few 
years  ushered  in  the  period  of  Modern  English 
literature  wherein  the  imagination  again  asserted 
itself,  thought  came  to  be  considered  before  ex¬ 
pression,  nature  resumed  her  sway  and  greater 
liberty  was  allowed  in  form. 

The  forty  years  following  the  death  of  Pope 
may  be  called  a  period  of  beginnings,  of  transi¬ 
tion  from  old  to  new.  Those  years  covered  the 
remainder  of  the  reign  of  George  II  and  the  first 
twenty  years  of  his  successor.  George  III  prided 
himself  upon  his  English  birth  and  education,  and 
influenced  by  the  ambitious  spirit  of  his  mother, 
he  early  assumed  the  dictatorial  habits  of  a  king. 
Lord  North,  his  prime  minister,  abetted  the  king 
in  his  desire  for  rulership  while  Parliament  strug¬ 
gled  against  it.  One  of  the  direct  results  of  the 
policy  of  Lord  North  and  the  arbitrary  king  was 
the  loss  of  the  American  colonies  after  the  trying 
years  of  the  Revolution. 

Edmund  The  stru£gles  in  Parliament  between 
Burke  the  liberal-minded  Commons  and  the 
Ministry  developed  the  forensic  powers  of  the 
disputants  and  oratory  approached  the  climax  of 
its  influence.  Edmund  Burke  ranks  first  among 
the  orators  of  his  day.  His  orations  are  more 
literary  than  oratorical  and  some  of  them  that  are 
read  with  great  pleasure  were  excessively  tiresome 
to  their  hearers. 

A  biographical  sketch  of  him  is  given  in  Vol.  Ill, 
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page  141,  while  on  page  153  of  the  same  volume 
begins  his  speech  On  Conciliation  with  America. 

Hume  and  Philosophy  was  the  subject  of  deep 
Gibbon  study  and  clear  exposition,  and  history 
was  written  in  polished  literary  form.  David 
Hume,  besides  being  a  philosopher  whose  views 
startled  the  world  by  their  skepticism,  wrote  a 
History  of  England  distinguished  by  the  ease  and 
clearness  of  its  style.  Its  partisan  spirit,  however, 
has  spoiled  it  as  a  work  of  reference.  The  most 
noted  historian  of  his  time  is  Edward  Gibbon, 
whose  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  is  a 
masterly  production,  showing  a  vast  amount  of 
precise  learning  and  written  in  most  artistic  style. 
The  work  is  classic  in  diction  and  embodies  all  the 
coldness  and  lack  of  sympathy  that  characterize 
the  school. 

Dr.  Samuel  While  Pope  marked  the  highest  point 

Johnson  which  classicism  reached  in  poetry, 
it  remained  for  this  succeeding  age  to  produce 
in  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  the  greatest  writer  of 
classic  prose.  His  only  faults  of  style  are  such  as 
belong  to  his  school.  Addison  is  a  recognized 
superior  but  that  is  because  he  emancipated  him¬ 
self  from  the  trammels  of  classicism  and  so  in 
reality  was  far  in  advance  of  his  time. 

Johnson,  the  son  of  a  Lichfield  bookseller,  had 
good  opportunities  for  education  and  when  he 
entered  Oxford  he  was  remarkably  well  prepared 
for  his  course.  But  this  he  did  not  finish,  pre- 
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ferring  to  begin  his  own  maintenance  by  teaching. 
The  school  he  intended  to  conduct  proved  a  fail¬ 
ure  and  Johnson,  twenty-eight  years  old  at  the 
time,  went  to  London  to  begin  his  career  as  a 
writer.  He  was  accompanied  by  one  of  his  pu¬ 
pils,  David  Garrick,  who  afterwards  became  the 
foremost  actor  of  his  time. 

In  London  Johnson  had  a  long  and  discourag¬ 
ing  conflict  with  adversity,  and  it  was  not  till  after 
the  accession  of  George  III  in  1760  that  he  ob¬ 
tained  a  pension  which  permitted  him  to  live  in 
reasonable  comfort.  His  years  of  drudgery  had 
put  him  at  the  head  of  English  men  of  letters  and 
till  his  death  he  dictated  the  literary  taste  and 
style  of  his  nation.  With  Reynolds  the  painter, 
he  founded  in  1764  the  famous  Literary  Club  of 
which  Garrick,  Burke,  Goldsmith,  Boswell,  Fox, 
Gibbon,  Adam  Smith  and  Sheridan  were  mem¬ 
bers.  It  was  of  this  club  that  Macaulay  says  : 
“The  verdicts  pronounced  by  this  conclave  on 
new  books  were  speedily  known  over  all  Lon¬ 
don,  and  were  sufficient  to  sell  off  a  whole  edition 
in  a  day,  or  to  condemn  the  sheets  to  the  service 
of  the  trunk  maker  and  the  pastry  cook.” 

Dr.  Johnson  was  a  curious  genius  whose  eccen¬ 
tricities  are  more  famous  than  his  writings. 
Macaulay  says,  “The  memory  of  other  authors  is 
kept  alive  by  their  works,  but  the  memory  of 
Johnson  keeps  many  of  his  works  alive.”  But 
this  remarkable  personage  would  have  been  far 
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less  famous  among  us  had  it  not  been  for  an 
equally  peculiar  individual  whose  devotion  to  the 
great  lexicographer  gave  us  the  first  English  biog¬ 
raphy  that  dealt  with  the  character  and  home 
traits  of  its  subject.  James  Boswell  (1740-1795) 
seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  silliest  of  men, 
whose  great  delight  it  was  to  parade  his  weak- 
nessess  and  the  contempt  in  which  he  was  held  by 
his  associates.  He  must,  however,  have  had 
more  intellect  than  he  was  accredited  with  or  he 
never  could  have  written  his  Life  of  Johnson.  His 
servile  spirit  is  shown  in  the  way  he  followed 
Johnson  about,  jotting  down  his  sayings,  describ¬ 
ing  his  actions  and  detailing  the  events  of  his  life. 

To  Macaulay  we  can  appeal  for  a  summing  up 
of  the  oddities  that  have  made  Johnson  an  amus¬ 
ing  figure  to  all  time,  but  in  reading  the  artful 
characterization  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
Johnson  was  a  generous,  charitable,  sympathetic 
and  affectionate  man  in  spite  of  his  rough  and  ill- 
considered  remarks,  and  that  most  of  his  friends 
could  forget  the  absurdities  of  his  conduct  in  their 
admiration  for  his  genius.  Moreover,  he  was 
always  a  sufferer  from  bodily  disease  and  a  mel¬ 
ancholy  temperament,  either  of  which  would  have 
destroyed  the  courage  of  an  ordinary  man.  In 
his  case  they  account  for  the  twitching  limbs  and 
peculiar  actions  that  astonished  every  stranger 
who  met  him : 
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“Johnson  grown  old,  Johnson  in  the  fulness 
of  his  fame  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  compe¬ 
tent  fortune,  is  better  known  to  us  than  any 
other  man  in  history.  Everything  about  him 
—  his  coat,  his  wig,  his  figure,  his  face,  his 
scrofula,  his  St.  Vitus’s  dance,  his  rolling 
walk,  his  blinking  eye,  the  outward  signs 
which  too  clearly  marked  his  approbation  of 
his  dinner,  his  insatiable  appetite  for  fish- 
sauce  and  veal-pie  with  plums,  his  inextin¬ 
guishable  thirst  for  tea,  his  trick  of  touching 
the  posts  as  he  walked,  his  mysterious  prac¬ 
tice  of  treasuring  up  scraps  of  orange-peel,  his 
morning  slumbers,  his  midnight  disputations, 
his  contortions,  his  mutterings,  his  gruntings, 
his  puffings,  his  vigorous,  acute,  and  ready  elo¬ 
quence,  his  sarcastic  wit,  his  vehemence,  his  in¬ 
solence,  his  fits  of  tempestuous  rage,  his  queer 
inmates  —  old  Mr.  Levett  and  blind  Mrs.  Wil¬ 
liams,  the  cat  Hodge,  and  the  negro  Frank  — 
all  are  as  familiar  to  us  as  the  objects  by  which 
we  have  been  surrounded  from  childhood.” 

He  was  more  effective  as  a  talker  than  as  a 
writer,  though  sometimes  in  his  conversation  he 
would  drop  back  into  the  stilted  formalism  that 
characterizes  his  prose. 

The  Rambler  and  the  Idler  were  periodicals 
somewhat  like  the  Spectator  but  they  were  so  pon- 
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derous  in  style  and  so  frequently  pessimistic  in 
tone  that  they  were  not  very  popular.  His  great¬ 
est  fame  rests  upon  his  Dictionary  which  was  the 
labor  of  years  and  is  worthy  of  its  author.  Though 
not  a  skilled  philologist,  his  definitions  were  so 
characteristic  of  himself  and  his  illustrations  so 
aptly  drawn  from  great  writers,  that  the  book 
deserved  the  popularity  the  first  great  dictionary 
of  a  language  would  naturally  attain.  His  defini¬ 
tions  are  sometimes  very  amusing  and  much  more 
difficult  to  understand  than  the  word  itself.  For 
instance : 

“  Lexicographer :  A  writer  of  Dictionaries, 
a  harmless  drudge  that  busies  himself  in  trac-, 
ing  the  origin  and  detailing  the  significance  of 
words. 

‘  ‘  Network :  Anything  reticulated  or  decus¬ 
sated  at  equal  distance  with  interstices  be¬ 
tween  the  intersections. 

‘  ‘  Oats :  A  grain  which  in  England  is  gener¬ 
ally  given  to  horses,  but  in  Scotland  supports 
the  people. 

‘  ‘  Pensioner :  A  slave  of  State  hired  by  a  sti¬ 
pend  to  obey  his  master.” 

His  dictionary  was  the  result  of  a  great  deal  of 
hard  labor,  most  of  it  performed  without  any  con¬ 
siderable  assistance  or  encouragement.  When  it 
was  nearly  completed  he  heard  that  Lord  Chester¬ 
field  had  written  two  very  complimentary  papers 
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on  the  work.  This  but  served  to  irritate  the  great 
author  who  had  at  one  time  hoped  for  some  more 
substantial  recognition  from  the  Earl.  Johnson 
may  not  have  been  right  in  his  contention,  but 
Chesterfield’s  action  served  to  call  out  a  letter 
which  is  an  example  of  clear  and  dignified  prose, 
free  from  the  pedantry  and  heaviness  that  so  com¬ 
monly  characterize  Johnson’s  style.  This  letter 
Carlyle  called  “the  far-famed  blast  of  doom,  pro¬ 
claiming  into  the  ear  of  Lord  Chesterfield,  and 
through  him  of  the  listening  world,  that  patronage 
should  be  no  more.”  Johnson  accounts  for  the 
letter  as  follows:  “After  making  great  profes¬ 
sions,  he  had  for  many  years  taken  no  notice  of 
me ;  but  when  my  Dictionary  was  coming  out  he 
fell  a  scribbling  in  The  World  about  it.  Upon 
which  I  wrote  him  a  letter  expressed  in  civil  terms 
but  such  as  might  show  him  that  I  did  not  mind 
what  he  said  or  wrote,  and  that  I  had  done  with 
him.”  Here  is  the  letter: 


February  7,  1755. 

To  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield: 

My  Lord, —  I  have  been  lately  informed  by 
the  proprietor  .of  The  World  that  two  pa¬ 
pers,  in  which  my  “Dictionary”  is  recom¬ 
mended  to  the  public,  were  written  by  your 
lordship.  To  be  so  distinguished  is  an  honor 
which,  being  very  little  accustomed  to  favors 
from  the  great,  I  know  not  well  how  to 
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receive,  or  in  what  terms  to  acknowledge. 

When,  upon  some  slight  encouragement,  I 
first  visited  your  lordship,  I  was  overpowered, 
like  the  rest  of  mankind,  by  the  enchantment 
of  your  address,  and  could  not  forbear  to  wish 
that  I  might  boast  myself  le  vainqueur  du 
vainqueur  de  la  terre 1  —  that  I  might  obtain 
that  regard  for  which  I  saw  the  world  con¬ 
tending;  but  I  found  my  attendance  so  little 
encouraged  that  neither  pride  nor  modesty 
would  suffer  me  to  continue  it.  When  I  had 
once  addressed  your  lordship  in  public,  I  had 
exhausted  all  the  arts  of  pleasing  which  a 
retired  and  uncourtly  scholar  can  possess.  I 
had  done  all  that  I  could,  and  no  man  is  well 
pleased  to  have  his  all  neglected,  be  it  ever 
so  little. 

Seven  years,  my  lord,  have  now  passed 
since  I  waited  in  your  outward  rooms  and  was 
repulsed  f  om  your  door ;  during  which  time  I 
have  been  pushing  on  my  work  through  diffi¬ 
culties  of  which  it  is  useless  to  complain,  and 
have  brought  it  at  last  to  the  verge  of  publica¬ 
tion  without  one  act  of  assistance,  one  word 
of  encouragement,  and  one  smile  of  favor. 
Such  treatment  I  did  not  expect,  for  I  never 
had  a  patron  before. 

i.  The  conqueror  of  the  conqueror  of  the  world. 
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The  shepherd  in  Virgil  grew  at  last  ac¬ 
quainted  with  Love,  and  found  him  a  native 
of  the  rocks. 

Is  not  a  patron,  my  lord,  one  who  looks  with 
unconcern  on  a  man  struggling  for  life  in  the 
water,  and  when  he  has  reached  the  ground  en¬ 
cumbers  him  with  help  ?  The  notice  which  you 
have  been  pleased  to  take  of  my  labors,  had 
it  been  early,  had  been  kind  ;  but  it  has  been 
delayed  till  I  am  indifferent,  and  cannot  enjoy 
it ;  till  I  am  solitary,  and  cannot  impart  it;  till 
I  am  known,  and  do  not  want  it.  I  hope  it 
is  no  very  cynical  asperity  not  to  confess  obli¬ 
gations  where  no  benefit  has  been  received, 
or  to  be  unwilling  that  the  public  should  con¬ 
sider  me  as  owing  that  to  a  patron  which 
Providence  has  enabled  me  to  do  for  myself. 

Having  carried  on  my  work  thus  far,  with 
so  little  obligation  to  any  favorer  of  learning, 
I  shall  not  be  disappointed  though  I  should 
conclude  it,  should  less  be  possible,  with  less; 
for  I  have  been  long  wakened  from  that  dream 
of  hope  in  which  I  once  boasted  myself  with 
so  much  exultation,  my  lord. 

Your  lordship’s  most  humble,  most  obedient 
servant,  Sam.  Johnson. 
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A  paragraph  from  his  introduction  to  his  Dic¬ 
tionary  and  another  from  his  Jowney  to  the  West¬ 
ern  Isles  will  give  an  idea  of  his  usual  style  : 

“  In  this  work,  when  it  shall  be  found  that 
much  is  omitted,  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that 
much  likewise  is  performed;  and  though  no 
book  was  ever  spared  out  of  tenderness  to  the 
author,  and  the  world  is  little  solicitous  to 
know  whence  proceeded  the  faults  of  that 
which  it  condemns,  yet  it  may  gratify  curiosity 
to  inform  it,  that  the  English  Dictionary  was 
written  with  little  assistance  of  the  learned, 
and  without  any  patronage  of  the  great;  not 
in  the  soft  obscurities  of  retirement,  or  under 
the  shelter  of  academic  bowers,  but  amid 
inconvenience  and  distraction,  in  sickness  and 
in  sorrow.  It  may  repress  the  triumph  of 
malignant  criticism  to  observe,  that  if  our 
language  is  not  here  fully  displayed,  I  have 
only  failed  in  an  attempt  which  no  human 
powers  have  hitherto  completed.  If  the  lexi¬ 
cons  of  ancient  tongues,  now  immutably  fixed, 
and  comprised  in  a  few  volumes,  be  yet,  after 
the  toil  of  successive  ages,  inadequate  and 
delusive;  if  the  aggregated  knowledge,  and 
co-operating  diligence  of  the  Italian  academi¬ 
cians  did  not  secure  them  from  the  censure  of 
Beni;  if  the  embodied  critics  of  France,  when 
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fifty  years  had  been  spent  upon  their  work, 
were  obliged  to  change  its  economy,  and  give 
their  second  edition  another  form,  I  may 
surely  be  contented  without  the  praise  of  per¬ 
fection,  which  if  I  could  obtain  in  this  gloom 
of  solitude,  what  would  it  avail  me  ?  I  have 
protracted  my  work  till  most  of  those  whom  I 
wished  to  please  have  sunk  into  the  grave,  and 
success  and  miscarriage  are  empty  sounds.  I 
therefore  dismiss  it  with  frigid  tranquillity, 
having  little  to  fear  or  hope  from  censure  or 
from  praise.” 

“We  are  now  treading  that  illustrious 
island  which  was  once  the  luminary  of  the 
Caledonian  regions,  whence  savage  clans  and 
roving  barbarians  derived  the  benefits  of 
knowledge  and  the  blessing  of  religion.  To 
abstract  the  mind  from  all  local  emotion 
would  be  impossible  if  it  were  endeavored, 
and  would  be  foolish  if  it  were  possible. 
Whatever  withdraws  us  from  the  power  of 
our  senses,  whatever  makes  the  past,  the 
distant,  or  the  future  predominate  over  the 
present,  advances  us  in  the  dignity  of  think¬ 
ing  beings.  Far  from  me  and  my  friends  be 
such  frigid  philosophy  as  may  conduct  us  in¬ 
different  and  unmoved  over  any  ground  which 
has  been  dignified  by  wisdom,  bravery  or  vir- 
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tue.  The  man  is  little  to  be  envied  whose 
patriotism  would  not  gain  force  on  the  plain 
of  Marathon,  or  whose  piety  would  not  grow 
warmer  among  the  ruins  of  Iona.” 

THE  NOVEL 

On  page  294  of  Vol.  I  is  a  brief  note  on  the 
history  of  the  novel,  but  as  we  reach  the  age  of 
Samuel  Richardson,  Henry  Fielding  and  Oliver 
Goldsmith  the  subject  should  be  more  fully 
treated.  Story  telling  in  some  form  or  other  has 
always  been  a  part  of  literature.  In  Mediaeval 
times  the  great  majority  of  stories  were  romances 
dealing  with  impossible  feats  of  impossible  beings 
or  with  improbabilities  and  supernatural  events 
which  it  now  seems  only  the  very  ignorant  could 
believe.  Of  this  character  were  most  of  the  early 
English  romances,  which,  moreover,  were  usually 
of  French  origin.  The  heroes  at  the  siege  of 
Troy,  Alexander  the  Great,  Charlemagne  and  his 
Peers,  King  Arthur  and  the  Knights  of  his  Round 
Table  were  nuclei  around  which  were  woven  an 
infinitude  of  exciting  adventures  and  marvelous 
achievements.  For  one  of  these  knights  to  pick 
up  and  ride  away  with  his  own  decapitated  head 
is  no  more  improbable  than  the  magic  belt  which 
guards  his  opponent  or  the  remarkable  enchant¬ 
ments  against  which  both  contestants  struggled. 
In  the  sixteenth  century  the  romance  turned  away 
from  mere  stories  of  knightly  courage  and  intro- 
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duced  its  readers  to  bits  of  philosophy  and  curi¬ 
ous  knowledge  as  in  Lyly’s  Euphues ,  or  to  pas¬ 
toral  scenes  as  in  Sidney’s  Arcadia.  Thomas 
Nash  by  his  Unfortunate  Traveler  introduced  the 
story  of  adventure  which  dealt  with  more  normal 
beings  but  in  which  the  plot  depended  largely 
upon  the  tricks  of  a  rascal,  Jacke  Wilton.  As 
some  of  the  incidents  of  these  later  novels  were 
drawn  from  real  life  the  way  was  being  paved 
for  more  reasonable  stories  in  which  common¬ 
place  human  beings  could  live  in  natural  ways. 

In  1719  Daniel  Defoe  printed  Robinson  Crusoe , 
of  which  mention  was  made  on  page  154.  This 
story  was  thoroughly  natural  and  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  that  respect  the  prototype  of  the  mod¬ 
ern  novel. 

c  .  When  Samuel  Richardson  had  reached 
Richardson  middle  life  he  was  asked  by  his  pub¬ 
lishers  to  prepare  for  country  customers  a  book 
on  letter  writing  which  would  be  useful  to  those 
who  did  not  have  opportunity  to  study  suitable 
forms.  It  occurred  to  him  to  link  his  letters 
together,  and  from  this  idea  grew  Pamela ,  his  first 
great  novel.  Pamela  is  a  servant  girl  and  her  * 
struggle  to  be  virtuous  is  told  in  her  letters,  and 
those  of  other  characters  in  the  book.  The  plot 
develops  slowly  and  with  a  minuteness  of  detail 
that  seems  now  to  be  very  tiresome,  though  in  that 
age  when  there  was  so  little  to  read  it  did  not  pre¬ 
vent  the  book  from  becoming  popular.  Clarissa 
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Harlowe  and  Sir  Charles  Grandison  followed  the 
same  general  plan.  In  Pamela  he  deals  with  the 
lower  classes;  in  Clarissa  Harlowe ,  which  is  usually 
regarded  as  his  strongest  work,  he  tells  the  tragic 
story  of  a  young  lady  who  falls  a  victim  to  the 
treachery  of  Lovelace,  whom  he  paints  as  a  man 
of  fine  talents  but  most  profligate  character;  in 
Sir  Charles  Grandison  he  depicts  the  perfection  of 
moral  and  intellectual  culture  in  a  nobleman 
possessing  all  the  graces  and  accomplishments  a 
fertile  imagination  could  construct. 

Henry  These  novels,  so  new  in  plan  and  di- 

Fieiding  dactic  in  style,  so  full  of  delicate  sen¬ 
sibility  and  fastidious  morality  that  pleased  and 
flattered  the  ladies,  roused  the  antagonism  of 
Henry  Fielding,  a  gay,  rollicking  fellow  of  ex¬ 
travagant  habits,  who  set  about  to  repair  his 
broken  fortunes  by  ridiculing  the  novels  of  Rich¬ 
ardson. 

Fielding’s  first  work  was  Joseph  Andrews  and  it 
caricatured  powerfully  the  timidity  and  sentimen¬ 
tal  fastidiousness,  as  well  as  the  didactic  style  of 
Pamela .  His  success  in  this  led  him  in  time  to 
write  Tom  Jones ,  his  masterpiece  and  the  one 
incomparable  novel  of  the  age.  The  management 
of  the  plot  is  so  skillful,  the  characters  so  real  and 
so  natural  under  most  trying  circumstances,  his 
style  so  fresh  and  exhilarating,  his  wit  so  keen  and 
his  satire  so  biting,  that  even  now  we  forgive  the 
coarseness  and  vulgarity  of  his  characters,  which 
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were  on  a  level  with  the  loose  morality  of  the  age. 

At  about  the  same  time  Smollett  was 

Tobias 

Smollett  growing  famous  by  the  success  of 
Roderick  Random ,  his  first  novel  and  perhaps  the 
most  personal  tale  in  that  many  of  its  incidents 
are  drawn  from  the  author’s  own  life.  He  wrote 
also  Peregrine  Pickle ,  and  Humphrey  Clinker ,  the 
last  being  the  most  humorous  and  genial  in  its 
tone. 

T  Laurence  Sterne,  an  eccentric  char- 

Sterne  acter  whose  private  life  was  not  exactly 
what  would  be  expected  of  a  man  who  held  one 
of  the  rich  livings  of  the  church,  was  another  con¬ 
tributor  to  early  fiction.  His  Tristram  Shandy , 
fresh  and  unique  in  style,  satisfied  the  taste  of  the 
people  and  enabled  the  author  to  enjoy  his  passion 
for  flattery  and  intrigue  in  the  gay  society  of  Lon¬ 
don  and  the  continent.  Here  he  accumulated 
the  materials  for  his  Sentimental  Journey ,  a  de¬ 
lightful  book  and  partial  sequel  to  Tristram 
Shandy . 

Fielding,  Smollett,  and  Sterne  may  be  said  to 
have  created  the  modern  novel,  and  widely  as  they 
differed  in  style  and  in  manner  of  handling  their 
plots,  there  was  yet  a  similarity  in  type  sufficient  to 
separate  them  from  other  writers  and  unite  them 
as  genuine  English  novelists,  whose  work  has  af¬ 
fected  the  style  of  most  of  their  successors.  To 
be  sure,  modern  fiction  has  entered  many  new 
departments,  but  rarely  has  it  exceeded  tlje  skill- 
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fulness  in  handling  of  plot  or  the  excellence  of 
character  analysis  and  character  portrayal  that 
appeared  in  the  novels  of  this  epoch. 

01iver  There  was  one  other  novel  written  at 
Goldsmith  this  time  which  has  doubtless  been 
more  widely  read  and  more  favorably  known  than 
any  of  the  others  we  have  mentioned.  It  was, 
moreover,  written  by  a  man  in  whom  the  modern 
spirit  had  made  its  most  effective  beginning  and 
whose  other  work  was  of  such  high  merit  that  he 
really  stands  at  the  head  of  the  writers  of  the  forty 
years  following  the  death  of  Pope. 

Such  was  Oliver  Goldsmith,  of  whom  a  full 
account  with  selections  from  his  writings  is  given 
in  Volume  VII,  pages  203  and  300. 

StuDies 

1.  Characterize  each  of  the  four  Georges  who 
ruled  as  kings  of  England. 

2.  Find  Macaulay’s  description  of  Boswell  and 
read  it  in  connection  with  the  sketch  of  Johnson. 

3.  Why  is  Johnson’s  letter  to  Lord  Chesterfield 
a  noteworthy  document?  Is  it  a  strong  paper 
from  a  literary  point  of  view  ?  Contrast  the 
social  position  which  writers  occupy  to-day  with 
that  which  they  held  in  the  time  of  Johnson. 

4.  Under  what  conditions  was  Johnson’s  Dic¬ 
tionary  written  and  completed  ? 

5.  Compare  the  novels  of  Richardson  and 
Fielding. 
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History  arbitrarily  set  to  mark  the  time  at 
which  the  Romantic  School  of  Modern  writers 
began  to  be  the  ruling  power  in  English  letters. 
George  III  had  been  for  twenty  years  king  of 
England.  His  obstinate  nature  and  his  unreason¬ 
ing  ambition  to  be  the  sole  ruler  of  his  great 
nation  had  brought  about  the  war  with  the  col¬ 
onies.  In  this  war  England  was  not  united  in 
sentiment.  King  George  had  succeeded  in  his 
policy  only  after  a  most  bitter  struggle  in  which 
the  eloquence  of  Pitt  and  Burke  (see  Vol.  Ill  ) 
had  roused  the  masses  to  a  sullen  opposition  that 
in  time  became  too  powerful  to  ignore,  and  peace 
had  been  made  with  the  colonies  upon  terms  the 
king  could  not  endure. 

The  forty  long  years  during  which  the  self- 
willed  old  monarch  held  his  throne  after  this, 
were  years  of  most  wonderful  progress  both  in 
Europe  and  America.  They  saw  the  French  peo¬ 
ple  in  Revolution  overthrow  forever  the  feudal 
system  that  had  ground  them  into  abject  sub¬ 
mission;  they  saw  the  rise  of  Napoleon,  and  Eng¬ 
land’s  war  with  France  in  which  Nelson  at 
Trafalgar  destroyed  Napoleon’s  hope  of  invading 
England;  they  saw  Napoleon’s  return  to  power, 
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his  struggle  with  the  allied  nations  and  the  final 
extinction  of  all  his  ambitions  at  Waterloo ;  they 
saw,  too,  a  second  war  with  the  United  States,  the 
war  in  which  an  independent  maritime  and  com¬ 
mercial  existence  was  secured  by  the  western 
nation. 

But  it  was  not  only  in  war  and  politics  that  the 
years  were  fertile  in  improvement.  Liberty  was 
secured  to  the  press  and  the  proceedings  in  Parlia¬ 
ment  were  published  with  such  criticism  on  gov¬ 
ernmental  policy  as  editorial  sense  dictated ;  the 
slave  trade  was  abolished,  hideous  prison  abuses 
were  corrected  and  laws  against  debt  and  crime 
were  made  more  humane  and  reasonable.  Oxygen 
was  discovered,  gas  began  to  be  used  for  lighting 
purposes  and  the  application  of  steam  in  manu¬ 
facture  and  navigation  brought  wealth  to  the 
country.  Manners  and  customs  were  necessarily 
changing  with  the  times  and  at  the  close  of  this 
reign  men  were  abandoning  the  showy  and  elab¬ 
orate  dress  of  colonial  times  and  donning  the 
soberer  garb  we  now  see  them  wearing. 

For  ten  years  before  his  death,  George  III  was 
hopelessly  insane  and  his  son  acted  as  regent. 
George  IV  was  fifty-eight  years  old  when  his  father 
died  and  his  rule  as  king  lasted  for  ten  years  only. 
It  was  no  misfortune  for  England  when  he  died  in 
1830,  for  he  was  a  dissolute  spendthrift  of  whom 
little  good  can  be  said.  But  the  revulsion  from 
the  tyranny  of  George  III  carried  the  people 
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safely  through  the  reign  of  so  worthless  a  king 
and  the  great  advancement  in  religious  and  civil 
freedom  and  material  prosperity  showed  that  the 
time  had  passed  when  the  nation  could  be  ruled 
without  its  consent. 

The  son  of  George  III,  William  IV,  a  bluff  old 
sailor,  reigned  only  seven  years,  but  those  seven 
years  were  vital.  During  this  time  the  Reform 
Bill  was  passed,  which  extended  the  right  of  suf¬ 
frage  and  made  impossible  the  corrupt  purchase 
of  seats  in  Parliament.  Once  more  Parliament 
became  the  representative  of  the  people.  Slavery 
was  abolished  throughout  Great  Britain  and  her 
colonies,  and  in  the  arts  and  sciences  great  ad¬ 
vancement  was  made.  If  a  person  will  compare 
England  at  the  accession  of  George  III  with  the 
England  that  Victoria  found  he  will  marvel  at  the 
contrast  and  be  prepared  for  the  wonderful 
achievements  in  the  literary  world  during  that 
same  period. 

Literary  The  classic  writers  deified  the  intellect 
Characteristics  an(j  sllppressed  the  imagination.  They 

found  their  inspiration  in  the  city  and  among  the 
artificialities  of  human  life.  The  Romantic  School 
in  direct  contrast  drew  their  inspiration  from 
nature,  and  the  spiritual  meaning  of  all  that 
surrounded  them  became  their  study  and  their 
delight.  The  individuality  of  the  poet  was  al¬ 
lowed  full  sway;  to  show  the  deep  feelings  and 
strong  emotions  that  swept  his  being  was  no 
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longer  felt  to  be  inartistic.  Forms  of  expression 
became  more  varied  and  many  classic  rules  were 
forgotten.  That  the  writer  should  express  the 
truth  within  him  in  language  the  people  could 
understand  and  in  such  form  that  it  would  rouse 
their  emotions  was  a  cardinal  principle. 

As  an  outgrowth  of  this  search  for  truth  in  the 
realm  of  nature,  came  the  growing  conviction  of 
the  real  equality  of  man  regardless  of  social  dis¬ 
tinctions.  The  farmer  in  his  field,  the  laborer  by 
the  roadside,  the  artisan  among  his  machines 
became  the  equal  in  the  poetic  mind  of  the  king 
upon  the  throne.  Public  sentiment  was  touched 
by  this  spirit  in  its  bards  and  no  small  portion  of 
the  growth  of  popular  freedom  should  be  attrib¬ 
uted  to  the  songs  of  the  poets.  While  these  men 
were  in  a  sense  the  product  of  the  age,  yet  their 
brilliant  powers  of  imagination  and  their  genuine 
enthusiasm  made  them  leaders  in  the  movements 
that  inspired  them.  The  romanticist  cultivated 
his  imagination  and  his  intellect  but  bound  nei¬ 
ther  by  rigid  rules.  This  genuineness  was  a  re¬ 
turn  to  the  Elizabethan  Age,  a  revival  of  the  spirit 
that  breathed  in  Shakespeare  and  his  followers. 

As  a  necessary  consequence  of  this  revulsion 
of  feeling  among  literary  men,  the  form  of  com¬ 
position  changed.  Few  prose  writers  of  this 
Romantic  Age  survive  as  favorites  in  the  public 
mind.  Scott  is  still  popular  though  even  his  ro¬ 
mances  seem  to  be  losing  some  of  their  hold, 
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and  the  delightful  essays  of  Charles  Lamb  are  read 
where  literature  is  taught  but  are  not  so  widely 
known  as  their  merit  demands.  On  the  other 
hand  one  has  only  to  mention  the  names  of  Burns 
and  Scott,  of  Coleridge  and  Wordsworth,  of  Byron, 
Shelley  and  Keats  to  indicate  the  marvelous  quan¬ 
tity  of  exquisite  verse  that  was  produced  in  the 
less  than  sixty  years  assigned  to  this  age. 

william  William  Cowper  (1731-1800)  may 
Cowper  be  seen  the  transition  from  one  period 
to  the  other,  for  his  early  writings  are  on  classic 
models  while  in  later  days  he  had  much  of  the 
ardor  and  imaginative  spirit  of  the  romanticists. 
His  life  was  a  pathetic  one.  It  was  a  childhood 
of  sensitive  timidity,  made  miserable  by  bullying 
companions ;  a  youth  of  retiring  study  and  un¬ 
happy  experiences  ;  a  manhood  of  despondency, 
temporary  fits  of  insanity  and  helpless  depend¬ 
ence  upon  his  friends.  He  was  always  conscious 
of  his  weakness  and  never  felt  himself  capable  of 
doing  anything  in  the  world,  yet  his  gentle  dis¬ 
position  and  winning  ways  brought  him  the  love 
of  many  kindly  and  powerful  friends.  He  was 
intensely  religious  by  nature  and  yielded  himself 
a  devout  believer,  an  unquestioning  adherent  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  day.  Many  of  his  hymns  are 
still  generally  sung.  4 ‘There  is  a  fountain  filled 
with  blood ”  and  “God  moves  in  a  mysterious 
way”  have  become  household  favorites. 

The  Tasky  his  best  known  and  most  extended 
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poem,  was  composed  at  the  request  of  Lady  Aus¬ 
ten,  one  of  his  staunchest  friends.  It  celebrates 
country  pleasures  and  simple  natural  scenes  as 
far  more  conducive  to  right  ways  of  living  than 
is  the  artificial  life  of  the  town.  His  lines  On  tfie 
Receipt  of  My  Mother's  Picture  out  of  Norfolk 
are  most  beautiful  and  their  pathos  and  gently 
affectionate  tone  make  them  beloved  wherever 
they  are  read.  He  could  be  humorous,  as  his 
unrivaled  letters  and  the  Diverting  History  of 
John  Gilpin  bear  witness. 

To  us,  who  have  the  advantage  of  knowing  the 
work  of  his  great  successors,  Cowper  may  not 
seem  of  superior  rank,  but  if  we  compare  him 
with  those  who  had  preceded,  we  appreciate  more 
fully  the  delicacy  of  his  touch  and  the  power  of 
his  genius. 

Robert  Robert  Burns  (1759-1796),  for  a  brief 

Bums  account  of  whose  life  see  Volume  IV, 
page  277,  was  another  leader  in  the  Romantic 
movement,  though  in  an  entirely  independent  way; 
a  leader  in  point  of  time  and  a  leader  by  the 
marked  originality  of  his  genius.  No  one  ever 
came  nearer  the  great  heart  of  humanity  than  did 
the  Ayreshire  ploughman  whose  intimate  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  nature  enabled  him  to  create  the  match¬ 
less  background  against  which  he  set  off  his 
human  characteristics.  He  possessed  an  inimit¬ 
able  humor  and  a  mastery  of  the  musical  elements 
in  verse  that  made  him  a  chief  among  the  lyric 
poets. 
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The  Lake  R°bert  Southey,  Samuel  T.  Coleridge 
Poets  and  William  Wordsworth  are  usually 
known  as  the  Lake  Poets ;  of  them  Wordsworth  was 
by  far  the  greatest.  Southey’s  contributions  to 
poetry,  though  numerous,  were  of  little  worth,  but 
his  Life  of  Nelson  and  some  other  prose  works 
are  interesting  and  valuable. 

Of  Coleridge  we  have  spoken  at  length  in  Vol¬ 
ume  I,  page  284. 

Wordsworth’s  life  and  the  canons  of  his  art, 
which  are  the  principles  of  the  school  of  Roman¬ 
tic  poets,  are  set  forth  at  length  in  Volume  IV,  page 
295.  These  sketches  must  be  read  thoughtfully 
in  this  connection  if  the  student  would  have  a 
clear  and  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  age 
and  its  significance. 

Of  the  prose  writers  Charles  Lamb, 
whose  life  and  writings  are  treated  in 
Volume  II,  page  47,  is  with  one  exception  easily 
first.  That  one  exception  is  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
great  as  a  poet,  great  as  a  novelist,  great  as  a 
man. 

Sir  Waiter  Walter  Scott  was  born  in  Edinburgh 
Seott  jn  !  y  y  j  Gf  educated  and  .accomplished 
parents.  He  was  rather  a  sickly  child.  The  first 
eight  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  the  country 
where  he  learned  to  read  and  acquired  many  of 
the  tastes  which  dominated  his  life.  He  was  edu¬ 
cated  in  Edinburgh  High  School  and  College  and 
took  up  the  study  of  law.  His  health  had  im¬ 
proved  so  that  he  was  able  to  study  and  work  in 
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dustriously  and  in  1792  he  was  called  to  the  bar. 

But  the  law  was  not  altogether  to  his  taste. 
Literature  had  always  fascinated  him,  and  his 
interest  in  the  romances,  the  border  legends  and 
the  ballads  of  his  native  land  helped  to  keep  him 
wavering  in  his  career.  For  ten  years  he  was 
practically  undecided  and  it  was  not  until  1805 
that  he  formed  a  partnership  with  the  Ballantynes 
in  the  publishing  business.  This  partnership  be¬ 
came  the  ruling  influence  in  his  life. 

In  1797  he  married  the  beautiful  Miss  Carpen¬ 
ter  whom  he  had  sought  with  all  the  ardor  of  his 
impetuous  nature  and  who  had  delighted  to  tease 
him  by  capricious  whims  and  wayward  fancies. 
In  a  letter  written  some  years  later,  Scott  says : 
“Mrs.  Scott’s  match  and  mine  was  of  our  own 
making  and  proceeded  from  the  sincerest  affec¬ 
tion  on  both  sides,  which  has  rather  increased 
than  diminished  during  twelve  years’  marriage. 
But  it  was  something  short  of  love  in  all  its  forms, 
which  I  suspect  people  only  feel  once  in  their 
lives ;  folks  who  have  been  nearly  drowned  in 
bathing  rarely  venturing  a  second  time  out  of 
their  depth.”  This  frank  allusion  to  his  first  dis¬ 
appointment  does  not  intimate  that  his  married 
life  was  unhappy,  for  when  in  the  midst  of  his 
other  misfortunes  his  wife  was  taken  away  his 
grief  was  genuine  and  long-continued. 

His  earlier  poems  were  ballads  and  lyrics  and 
in  1803  he  published  three  volumes  of  Minstrelsy 
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of  the  Scottish  Border  in  which  he  collected  the 
songs  and  ballads  that  had  always  delighted  him. 
These  led  the  way  for  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Min¬ 
strel ,  a  long  narrative  poem  in  six  cantos,  which 
became  popular  at  once  and  showed  him  wherein 
lay  his  great  power.  The  second  stanza  in  the 
third  canto  is  an  oft-quoted  passage : 

“In  peace,  Love  tunes  the  shepherd’s  reed; 
In  war,  he  mounts  the  warrior’s  steed; 

In  halls,  in  gay  attire  is  seen; 

In  hamlets,  dances  on  the  green. 

Love  rules  the  court,  the  camp,  the  grove, 
And  men  below,  and  saints  above; 

For  love  is  heaven,  and  heaven  is  love.” 

The  first  stanza  of  the  last  canto  is  a  patriotic 
outburst  as  well  known  as  it  is  inspiring  : 

“Breathes  there  the  man,  with  soul  so  dead, 
Who  never  to  himself  hath  said, 

This  is  my  own,  my  native  land  ? 

Whose  heart  hath  ne  ’er  within  him  burned, 

As  home  his  footsteps  he  hath  turned 
From  wandering  on  a  foreign  strand  ? 

If  such  there  breathe,  go,  mark  him  well; 

For  him  no  minstrel  raptures  swell; 

High  though  his  titles,  proud  his  name, 
Boundless  his  wealth  as  wish  can  claim, — 
Despite  his  titles,  power,  and  pelf, 
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The  wretch,  concentered  all  in  self, 

Living,  shall  forfeit  fair  renown, 

And,  doubly  dying,  shall  go  down 
To  the  vile  dust  from  whence  he  sprung, 
Unwept,  unhonored,  and  unsung.” 

When  he  wrote  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel , 
Scott  was  living  at  Ashestiel,  a  beautiful  country 
home  not  far  from  Edinburgh.  Here  he  lived 
until  1812  and  here  he  wrote  most  of  his  poems. 
He  begins  the  first  canto  of  Marmion  with  a  de¬ 
scription  of  his  surroundings  : 

“  November’s  sky  is  chill  and  drear, 
November’s  leaf  is  red  and  sear  ; 

Late,  gazing  down  the  steepy  linn 
That  hems  our  little  garden  in, 

Low  in  its  dark  and  narrow  glen, 

You  scarce  the  rivulet  might  ken, 

So  thick  the  tangled  greenwood  grew, 

So  feeble  trilled  the  streamlet  through; 

Now,  murmuring  hoarse,  and  frequent  seen 
Through  bush  and  brier,  no  longer  green, 

An  angry  brook,  it  sweeps  the  glade, 

Bawls  over  rock  and  wild  cascade, 

And,  foaming  brown  with  double  speed, 
Hurries  its  waters  to  the  Tweed.” 

This  was  the  happiest  period  of  his  life.  He 
was  holding  public  offices,  the  income  from  which 
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was  sufficient  to  keep  him  in  comfort  and  even 
luxury,  he  was  rapidly  becoming  the  most  noted 
literary  character  in  England  and  his  new  com¬ 
mercial  venture  promised  well.  He  published 
Marmion  in  1808  and  The  Lady  of  the  Lake  in 
1810.  Marmion  is  considered  by  many  as  his 
greatest  poem,  though  it  has  never  been  so  popular 
as  The  Lady  of  the  Lake.  The  former,  a  stirring 
tale  of  the  battle  of  Flodden  Field,  rings  with  the 
sound  of  martial  music  and  burns  with  human 
passion  and  the  fiery  ardor  of  battling  hosts. 
Where  he  caught  the  inspiration  for  these  themes 
he  tells  us  in  the  introduction  to  Canto  III : 

“Thus  while  I  ape  the  measure  wild 
Of  tales  that  charmed  me  yet  a  child, 

Rude  though  they  be,  still  with  the  chime 
Return  the  thoughts  of  early  time; 

And  feelings,  roused  in  life’s  first  day, 

Glow  in  the  line  and  prompt  the  lay. 

Then  rise  those  crags,  that  mountain  tower, 
Which  charmed  my  fancy’s  waking  hour. 
Though  no  broad  river  swept  along, 

To  claim,  perchance,  heroic  song, 

Though  sighed  no  groves  in  summer  gale, 

To  prompt  of  love  a  softer  tale, 

Though  scarce  a  puny  streamlet’s  speed 
Claimed  homage  from  a  shepherd’s  reed, 

Yet  was  poetic  impulse  given 
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By  the  green  hill  and  clear  blue  heaven. 

It  was  a  barren  scene  and  wild, 

Where  naked  cliffs  were  rudely  piled, 

But  ever  and  anon  between 
Lay  velvet  tufts  of  loveliest  green; 

And  well  the  lonely  infant  knew 
Recesses  where  the  wall-flower  grew, 

And  honeysuckle  loved  to  crawl 
Up  the  low  crag  and  ruined  wall. 

I  deemed  such  nooks  the  sweetest  shade 
The  sun  in  all  its  round  surveyed; 

And  still  I  thought  that  shattered  tower 
The  mightiest  work  of  human  power, 

And  marvelled  as  the  aged  hind 
With  some  strange  tale  bewitched  my  mind 
Of  forayers,  who  with  headlong  force 
Down  from  that  strength  had  spurred  their 
horse, 

Their  southern  rapine  to  renew 
Far  in  the  distant  Cheviots  blue, 

And  home  returning,  filled  the  hall 
With  revel,  wassail-rout,  and  brawl. 
Methought  that  still  with  trump  and  clang 
The  gateway’s  broken  arches  rang; 

Methought  grim  features,  seamed  with  scars, 
Glared  through  the  windows’  rusty  bars, 

And  ever,  by  the  winter  hearth, 

Old  tales  I  heard  of  woe  or  mirth, 
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Of  lover’s  sleights,  of  ladies’  charms, 

Of  witches’  spells,  of  warriors’  arms  ; 

Of  patriot  battles,  won  of  old 
By  Wallace  wight  and  Bruce  the  bold  ; 

Of  later  fields  of  feud  and  fight, 

When,  pouring  from  their  Highland  height, 
The  Scottish  clans  in  headlong  sway 
Had  swept  the  scarlet  ranks  away. 

While  stretched  at  length  upon  the  floor, 
Again  I  fought  each  combat  o’er, 

Pebbles  and  shell,  in  order  laid, 

The  mimic  ranks  of  war  displayed  ; 

And  onward  still  the  Scottish  Lion  bore, 

And  still  the  scattered  Southron  fled  before.” 

The  poem  contains  many  oft-quoted  lines  of 
which  the  following  are  examples  : 

*  *  O  what  a  tangled  web  we  weave 
When  first  we  practice  to  deceive.” 

“  O  woman  !  in  our  hours  of  ease, 

Uncertain,  coy,  and  hard  to  please, 

And  variable  as  the  shade 

By  the  light  quivering  aspen  made  ; 

Where  pain  and  anguish  wring  the  brow 
Administering  angel  thou  !  ” 

Lochinvar ,  Lady  Heron’s  song  in  the  Fifth 
Canto  and  the  Song  in  the  Third  Canto  are  good 
examples  of  his  lyric  power. 
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The  Lady  of  the  Lake  was  welcomed  with  the 
greatest  enthusiasm  and  its  merit  justified  the 
praise  bestowed  upon  it.  We  have  already  printed 
in  Volume  IV,  on  pages  143  and  147,  two  of  the 
lyrics  from  this  poem.  In  Canto  III  the  harp  of 
Allan-bane,  attuned  to  sacred  minstrelsy,  accom¬ 
panies  “Ellen,  or  an  angel”  while  she  sings  this 
exquisite 

Ibpmn  to  tbe  WixQin 

Ave  Maria  !  maiden  mild  ! 

Listen  to  a  maiden’s  prayer  ! 

Thon  canst  hear  though  from  the  wild, 

Thou  canst  save  amid  despair. 

Safe  may  we  sleep  beneath  thy  care, 

Though  banished,  outcast,  and  reviled  — 

Maiden  !  hear  a  maiden’s  prayer; 

Mother,  hear  a  suppliant  child  ! 

Ave  Maria  ! 


Ave  Maria  !  undefiled  ! 

The  flinty  couch  we  now  must  share 
Shall  seem  with  down  of  eider  piled, 

If  thy  protection  hover  there. 

The  murky  cavern’s  heavy  air 

Shall  breathe  of  balm  if  thou  hast  smiled ; 
Then,  Maiden  !  hear  a  maiden’s  prayer, 
Mother,  list  a  suppliant  child  ! 

A  ve  Maria  / 
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Ave  Maria!  stainless  styled  ! 

Foul  demons  of  the  earth  and  air,  % 
From  this  their  wonted  haunt  exiled, 

Shall  flee  before  thy  presence  fair. 

We  bow  us  to  our  lot  of  care, 

Beneath  thy  guidance  reconciled  : 

Hear  for  a  maid  a  maiden’s  prayer, 

And  for  a  father  hear  a  child ! 

Ave  Maria! 

Though  further  quotation  seems  unnecessary, 
for  every  student  of  literature  will  read  the  poems 
of  Scott,  yet  we  cannot  refrain  from  giving  the 
perfect  song  from  the  First  Canto  which  Ellen 

“ - sung,  and  still  a  harp  unseen 

Filled  up  the  sympathy  between.” 

‘‘Soldier,  rest !  thy  warfare  o’er, 

Sleep  the  sleep  that  knows  not  breaking  ; 
Dream  of  battle  fields  no  more, 

Days  of  danger,  nights  of  waking. 

In  our  isle’s  enchanted  hall, 

Hands  unseen  thy  couch  are  strewing, 
Fairy  strains  of  music  fall, 

Every  sense  in  slumber  dewing. 

Soldier,  rest !  thy  warfare  o’er, 

Dream  of  fighting  fields  no  more ; 
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Sleep  the  sleep  that  knows  no  breaking, 
Morn  of  toil,  nor  night  of  waking. 

“No  rude  sound  shall  reach  thine  ear, 

Armor’s  clang  or  war-steed  champing, 
Trump  nor  pibroch  summon  here 

Mustering  clan  or  squadron  tramping. 

Yet  the  lark’s  shrill  fife  may  come 
At  the  daybreak  from  the  fallow, 

And  the  bittern  sound  his  drum, 

Booming  from  the  sedgy  shallow. 

Ruder  sounds  shall  none  be  near, 

Guards  nor  warders  challenge  here, 

Here’s  no  war-steed’s  neigh  and  champing, 
Shouting  clans  or  squadrons  stamping. 

“Huntsman,  rest !  thy  chase  is  done  ; 

While  our  slumbrous  spells  assail  ye, 
Dream  not,  with  the  rising  sun, 

Bugles  here  shall  sound  reveille. 

Sleep  !  the  deer  is  in  his  den  ; 

Sleep  !  thy  hounds  are  by  thee  lying : 
Sleep  !  nor  dream  in  yonder  glen 
How  thy  gallant  steed  lay  dying. 
Huntsman,  rest !  thy  chase  is  done  ; 

Think  not  of  the  rising  sun, 

For  at  dawning  to  assail  ye 
Here  no  bugles  sound  reveille.” 
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The  year  after  the  publication  of  The  Lady  of 
(he  Lake ,  Scott  purchased  the  estate  of  Abbotts- 
ford  and  began  building  the  beautiful  home  that 
came  to  be  one  of  the  most  famous  places  in 
Scotland  or  the  United  Kingdom.  It  is  still  pre¬ 
served  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  exact  condition 
in  which  Sir  Walter  left  it.  Its  library,  its  fine 
collection  of  curios,  its  relics  of  the  poet  and  his 
life  there  are  all  faithfully  preserved  and  are  viewed 
every  year  by  thousands  of  tourists. 

Waveriey  His  venture  with  the  publishing  house 
Novels  of  James  Ballantyne  &  Co.,  which 
promised  well  at  the  beginning,  soon  became 
troublesome.  The  affairs  of  the  company  were 
miserably  managed,  and  their  extravagance  in 
issuing  so  many  publications  brought  bankruptcy 
very  near  them  as  early  as  1814.  But  just  then 
Scott  published  anonymously  Waveriey ,  the  first 
of  the  series  known  as  the  Waveriey  Novels. 
Its  success  was  wonderful  and  Scott  saw  in  it 
the  means  for  saving  the  failing  business  in 
which  he  had  invested  his  capital.  Moreover 
the  popularity  of  Waveriey  gave  him  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  abandon  without  discredit  the  field  of 
poetry  in  which,  since  the  publication  of  Byron’s 
Childe  Harold ,  he  saw  himself  no  longer  the 
brightest  star. 

To  appreciate  the  fecundity  of  his  genius  and  his 
tremendous  power  to  work,  we  have  only  to  think 
that  in  the  ten  years  following  he  produced  no  less 
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than  twenty  novels  of  great  length  and  complexity 
of  plot,  and  dealing  with  a  multitude  of  historic 
incidents.  Guy  Mannering,  Old  Mortality ,  Quentin 
Durward ,  The  Talisman ,  and  above  the  rest,  Kenil¬ 
worth,  Ivanhoe  and  The  Heart  of  Midlothian  are 
some  of  the  titles  that  bring  to  the  reader  of  ro¬ 
mance  the  brightest  recollections  of  keen  enjoy¬ 
ment.  No  matter  what  the  critics  may  say  of 
historic  inaccuracies,  attenuated  plots,  prosy  de¬ 
scriptions  and  unreal  characters,  the  fact  remains 
that  no  one  has  ever  written  such  entertaining 
stories,  so  widely  read  and  heartily  enjoyed. 
Quotation  from  them  would  avail  little  in  giving 
to  the  uninitiated  an  idea  of  their  charms,  and 
it  is  possible  that  to  be  a  real  Scott  lover  a  person 
must  begin  his  reading  early  in  life.  Still  very  few 
who  read  far  enough  to  enter  the  portals  of  his 
plot,  rest  until  they  have  passed  entirely  through. 

The  amount  of  money  these  stories  brought  in 
was  unprecedented  in  literature,  and  sensible  man¬ 
agement  would  have  saved  the  firm  and  given 
Scott  the  affluence  his  nature  craved.  But  suc¬ 
cess  seemed  to  make  the  management  more  reck¬ 
less  and  unreasoning.  However,  the  appearance 
of  the  new  novels,  one  every  six  months  with 
almost  unvarying  regularity,  did  tide  the  firm  along 
until  1825  when  the  crash  came  and  Scott  saw  him¬ 
self  bound  in  honor,  though  not  legally,  to  an  enor¬ 
mous  debt  of  more  than  $600,000.  He  made  no 
effort  to  avoid  the  payment  and  within  a  few  days 
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was  at  work  with  feverish  energy  to  earn  the  im¬ 
mense  sum  with  his  pen.  He  might  have  succeeded 
in  doing  this,  and  in  fact  did  pay  a  large  portion 
of  the  indebtedness.  But  his  labors  were  too  in¬ 
cessant,  the  demands  he  made  upon  himself  too 
strong.  For  five  years  he  continued  to  write, 
though  often  warned  by  his  failing  powers  that  he 
was  only  hastening  his  end.  Yet  he  worked  away 
pathetically  at  his  stories  long  after  he  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  dictate  because  he  could  not  hold  a  pen 
and  until  apoplexy  made  him  wholly  helpless.  He 
was  not  unconscious  of  his  waning  powers  nor  of 
the  inevitable  consequences  of  his  overwork;  as  he 
showed  when  he  wrote  in  his  diary  :  ‘‘The  blow  is 
a  stunning  one,  I  suppose,  for  I  scarcely  feel  it. 
It  is  singular  but  it  comes  with  as  little  surprise 
as  if  I  had  a  remedy  ready  :  yet  God  knows  I  am 
at  sea,  in  the  dark,  and  the  vessel  leaky,  I  think, 
into  the  bargain.” 

The  nation  sympathized  with  him  and,  urged  by 
his  friends,  he  went  to  the  continent  in  a  vessel  the 
government  furnished.  A  winter  along  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  seemed  to  help  him,  but  as  he  started 
homeward  his  strength  began  to  fail,  and  when  he 
reached  his  beloved  Abbottsford  he  was  too  ill  to 
do  more  than  recognize  the  friends  and  servants 
who  came  to  greet  him.  Lockhart,  his  son-in-law 
and  most  graphic  biographer,  says  that  shortly 
before  death  Sir  Walter  turned  and  said  —  “I 
may  have  but  a  minute  to  speak  to  you,  my  dear ; 
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be  a  good  man  —  be  virtuous, — be  religious, — be 
a  good  man.  Nothing  else  will  give  you  any  com¬ 
fort  when  you  come  to  lie  here.”  These  were 
nearly  his  last  words  though  he  lived  for  several 
days  in  stupor.  By  the  aid  of  friends  Abbotts- 
ford  had  been  saved  to  the  family  as  Scott  knew, 
so  that  when  on  the  21st  of  September,  1832, 
the  end  came,  he  died  a  free  man.  “It  was  a 
beautiful  day,”  says  Lockhart,  “so  warm  that 
every  window  was  wide  open  —  and  so  perfectly 
still  that  the  sound  of  all  others  most  delicious  to 
his  ear,  the  gentle  ripple  of  the  Tweed  over  its 
pebbles  was  distinctly  audible  as  we  knelt  around 
the  bed  and  his  eldest  son  kissed  and  closed 
his  eyes.” 

He  was  laid  to  rest  in  Dryburgh  Abbey,  for¬ 
merly  owned  by  his  ancestors.  “The  day  was 
dark  and  lowering,  and  the  wind  high.  The  wide 
enclosure  at  the  abbey  of  Dryburgh  was  thronged 
with  old  and  young;  and  when  the  coffin  was 
taken  from  the  hearse,  and  again  laid  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  afflicted  serving-men,  one  deep 
sob  burst  from  a  thousand  throats.” 

In  spite  of  his  sickly  boyhood  Scott  grew  into 
a  tall  and  well-formed  man.  He  was  always  a 
little  lame  but  not  so  much  as  to  be  seriously 
inconvenienced.  His  hair  and  even  his  eyebrows 
and  lashes  were  light  and  became  quite  gray  before 
he  passed  middle  life.  His  blue  eyes  were  shrewd 
and  penetrating  and  gave  when  he  was  interested 
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a  brightness  to  a  face  that  was  usually  some¬ 
what  dull  in  expression.  His  forehead  was  high,  his 
nose  short  and  his  mouth  large,  with  a  long  upper 
lip.  It  was  a  face  indicating  good  sense  and 
often  beaming  with  a  kindly  smile  that  made  him 
hosts  of  friends. 

His  laborious  life  shows  the  dominant  force  of 
his  character,  but  nothing  has  been  said  of  his 
courtly  hospitality  to  the  hundreds  of  people  who 
came,  many  of  them  great  distances,  to  see  him,  and 
whom  he  entertained  as  generously  as  though  they 
were  friends  of  a  lifetime.  Nothing  has  been  said 
of  his  entertaining  conversation  in  which  the  treas¬ 
ures  of  his  extraordinary  memory  were  brought 
into  view  and  enlivened  by  his  ready  wit  and 
genial  nature,  which  never  permitted  him  to  be 
unkind  or  caustic  in  his  speech,  however  much  the 
foibles  of  mankind  might  invite  criticism.  His 
was  a  nature  full  of  love  and  sympathy.  This 
was  manifest  not  only  in  his  veneration  for  the 
past  and  the  achievements  of  his  race,  but  also  in 
his  devotion  to  his  relatives,  his  personal  family 
and  the  servants  of  his  household.  Akin  to  this 
sentiment  was  his  great  fondness  for  animals  which 
led  him  to  surround  himself  with  pets  of  all  kinds 
and  especially  with  dogs,  for  some  of  whom  he  had 
a  fondness  approaching  that  for  his  own  family. 

Scott’s  acquaintance  with  the  great  men  of  his 
time  was  extended  and  intimate.  He  saw  Burns 
on  his  visit  to  Edinburgh,  and  was  delighted  when 
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the  elder  poet  gave  him  a  look  and  a  word  in 
thanks  for  mentioning  the  author  of  a  few  lines 
that  Burns  had  deeply  admired.  Wordsworth  was 
a  guest  of  Scott  while  the  latter  was  writing  The 
Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel  and  the  friendship  then 
established  remained  cordial  and  intimate  till  the 
end  of  Scott’s  life.  Southey  was  also  a  guest  at 
Ashestiel,  and  Washington  Irving,  Thomas  Moore 
and  Henry  Hallam  were  among  the  men  who  vis¬ 
ited  the  author  at  Abbottsford.  He  and  Byron 
exchanged  gifts  and  each  had  a  high  regard  for 
the  genius  of  the  other.  Byron  wrote  :  “I  think 
that  Scott  is  the  only  very  successful  genius  that 
could  be  cited  as  being  as  generally  beloved  as  a 
man  as  he  is  admired  as  an  author  ;  and,  I  must 
add,  he  deserves  it ;  for  he  is  so  thoroughly  good- 
natured,  sincere,  and  honest  that  he  disarms  the 
envy  and  jealousy  his  extraordinary  genius  must 
excite.” 

It  is  difficult  to  say  just  what  is  the  most  promi¬ 
nent  characteristic  of  Scott’s  writing.  Perhaps  it 
is  the  vigorous  and  rapid  movement,  the  intense, 
fiery  energy  of  prose  and  poetry  alike.  He  was, 
it  is  true,  a  close  observer  of  nature  and  to  that 
insight  he  added  the  power  to  delineate  in  brilliant 
colors  whatever  he  saw.  He  was  dramatic,  too, 
and  made  his  characters  speak  and  act  their  parts 
like  men  and  women.  Doubtless  there  are  among 
the  hundreds  of  persons  who  throng  his  pages 
many  who  can  claim  little  as  positive  creations, 
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but  Jeanie  Deans  and  a  few  others  are  as  certainly- 
living  realities.  He  was  a  devout  admirer  of 
woman  and  drew  his  love  scenes  with  passionate 
intensity.  However,  he  never  lost  himself  in  meta¬ 
physical  by-ways  nor  had  he  the  power  of  spiritual 
analysis.  He  was  a  story-teller,  a  romancer  pure 
and  simple,  to  whom  the  occult  and  supernatural 
were,  if  necessary,  realities  in  the  elaboration  of 
his  plots.  He  gave  to  the  world  a  new  literature 
and  made  for  himself  an  imperishable  name  by 
writings  so  vivid  and  entertaining  that  the  wisest 
have  been  charmed  by  them,  and  so  pure  in  senti¬ 
ment  that  he  could  truthfully  say  he  had  never 
written  a  line  he  wished  to  recall. 
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x.  What  was  happening  in  America  during  the 
sixty  years  following  1780? 

2.  What  noted  reforms  were  accomplished  in 
England  during  this  period  ? 

3.  Contrast  in  form  and  substance  the  writings 
of  the  Romanticists  with  those  of  the  age  of  Pope. 
What  other  age  seems  to  resemble  the  Modern 
Age? 

4.  What  are  the  chief  merits  in  the  poetry  of 
Burns  ?  Did  his  life  affect  the  influence  of  his 
writings  ? 

5.  Who  were  the  Lake  Poets  and  why  were  they 
so  called  ?  Study  the  pictures  of  the  Lake  region 
and  see  if  you  can  understand  the  influence  these 
scenes  had  upon  the  poets  who  lived  there. 

6.  Find  what  you  can  of  the  personal  relations 
of  Cowper,  Burns,  Coleridge,  Southey  and  Words¬ 
worth.  Compare  them  in  character,  in  personal 
appearance  and  in  the  quantity  and  excellence  of 
their  work. 

7.  What  have  you  found  in  the  writings  of 
Lamb  that  would  classify  him  among  the  Roman¬ 
ticists  ? 

8.  Study  the  map  of  England  and  locate  the 
writers  of  this  period. 

9.  What  admirable  traits  can  you  find  in  the 
character  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  ?  Do  you  find  any 
of  them  reflected  in  his  writings  ? 
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Lord  Byron  could  trace  his  ancestry  in  an  un¬ 
broken  line  of  nobility  to  the  days  of  William  the 
Conqueror.  His  father  was  a  vicious  spendthrift 
who  ruined  himself  and  his  estate  and  then  married 
an  heiress  whom  he  abandoned  as  soon  as  he  had 
squandered  her  property.  She  was  a  passionate, 
half-crazed  woman  whose  violent  temper,  intense 
pride  and  extravagant  fondness  led  her  to  treat 
her  son  in  the  most  outrageous  fashion.  Some¬ 
times  she  was  affectionate,  again  cruel  and  resent¬ 
ful  ;  she  petted  him  at  one  moment  and  sneered  at 
his  club  foot  in  another.  In  forming  any  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  poet  these  facts  of  his  parentage  and 
childhood  should  be  remembered. 

George  Gordon  was  born  in  London,  January 
22,  1788.  At  the  age  of  ten,  by  the  death  of  his 
cousin  he  became  Lord  Byron  and  removed  with 
his  mother  from  Aberdeen  to  Newstead  Abbey, 
which  had  long  been  in  the  possession  of  the 
family.  He  was  in  school  at  Harrow  from  1801 
to  1805  and  the  master  of  that  school  says  of  his 
pupil :  “  I  took  my  young  disciple  into  my 
study  and  endeavored  to  bring  him  forward  by 
inquiries  as  to  his  former  amusements,  employ¬ 
ments,  and  associates,  but  I  soon  found  that  a 
wild  mountain  colt  had  been  submitted  to  my 
management.  But  there  was  mind  in  his  eye. 
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His  manner  and  temper  soon  convinced  me  that 
he  might  be  led  by  a  silken  string  to  a  point, 
rather  than  by  a  cable; — and  on  that  principle  I 
acted.” 

In  his  Childish  Recollections ,  Byron  speaks  of 
this  Dr.  Drury  as 

“The  dear  preceptor  of  my  early  days 

The  pride  of  science  and  the  boast  .  .  . 

With  him  for  years  we  searched  the  classic 
page 

And  feared  the  master  though  we  loved  the 
sage.” 

At  this  school  Byron  was  at  first  unpopular  but 
finally  became  noted  as  a  wide  reader,  as  a 
leader  in  the  athletic  sports  of  the  boys,  and  as 
the  admired  friend  of  many  of  his  classmates. 
His  own  attachment  to  some  of  these  boy  friends 
he  described  in  the  poem  quoted  above. 

He  went  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in  1805 
and  remained  there  two  years.  The  mood  in 
which  he  entered  may  be  gathered  from  what  he 
says  :  “  When  I  first  went  up  to  College  it  was  a 
new  and  heavy-hearted  scene  for  me :  firstly,  I  so 
much  disliked  leaving  Harrow  that,  though  it  was 
time  (I  being  seventeen),  it  broke  my  very  rest 
for  the  last  quarter  with  counting  the  days  that 
remained.  I  always  hated  Harrow  till  the  last 
year  and  a  half,  but  then  I  liked  it.  Secondly,  I 
wished  to  go  to  Oxford  and  not  to  Cambridge. 
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Thirdly,  I  was  so  completely  alone  in  this  new 
world  that  it  half  broke  my  spirits.  My  compan¬ 
ions  were  not  unsocial,  but  the  contrary  —  lively, 
hospitable,  of  rank  and  fortune  and  gay  far  beyond 
my  gayety.  I  mingled  with,  and  dined  and  supped, 
etc.,  with  them;  but,  I  know  not  how,  it  was  one 
of  the  deadliest  and  heaviest  feelings  of  my  life  to 
feel  that  I  was  no  longer  a  boy.” 

Here  his  proud  and  aristocratic  nature  mani¬ 
fested  itself  in  arrogant  bearing  and  contemptuous 
manners,  but  he  still  was  a  leader  in  athletics  and 
in  the  wilder  dissipations  of  college  and  city  life. 
He  had  no  one  to  restrain  him,  he  was  wholly  free 
to  follow  his  own  inclinations  and  had  means  to 
gratify  his  tastes.  Small  wonder  that  he  gained 
little  genuine  good  from  his  college  career  or  that 
he  left  it  without  regret  and  possessed  by  a  dis¬ 
like  for  the  University  and  its  teachings. 

His  first  volume  of  poems  was  published  while 
he  was  at  Cambridge.  Among  these  poems  was 
the  stanza  Daitiaetas ,  in  which  he  described  him¬ 
self,  or  what  he  thought  to  be  himself.  It  is 
a  remarkable  characteristic  of  Byron  that  his 
poetry  usually  embodies  himself.  His  heroes  are 
like  himself,  proud,  cynical,  wicked,  doubters  of 
everything  from  man’s  integrity  and  woman’s 
virtue  even  to  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God. 
From  this  point  of  view  this  youthful  stanza 
becomes  interesting : 
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“  In  law  an  infant,  and  in  years  a  boy, 

In  mind  a  slave  to  every  vicious  joy  ; 

From  every  sense  of  shame  and  virtue  weaned  ; 
In  lies  an  adept,  in  deceit  a  fiend  ; 

Versed  in  hypocrisy  while  yet  a  child  ; 

Fickle  as  wind,  of  inclinations  wild  ; 

Woman  his  dupe,  his  heedless  friend  a  tool  ; 
Old  in  the  world,  though  scarcely  broke  from 
school ; 

Damaetas  ran  through  all  the  maze  of  sin, 
And  found  the  goal  where  others  just  begin; 
And  still  conflicting  passions  shake  his  soul, 
And  bid  him  drain  the  dregs  of  pleasure’s  bowl, 
But,  paled  with  vice,  he  breaks  the  former 
chain, 

And  what  was  once  his  bliss  appears  his  bane.  ” 

This  first  volume  received  from  the  critics  and 
reviewers  such  scathing  criticism  that  his  fiery 
temper  was  roused  and  he  wrote  his  English  Bards 
and  Scotch  Reviewers ,  a  most  bitter  and  intemperate 
satire  hurled  against  literary  men  indiscriminately. 
Afterwards  he  admitted  the  injustice  of  many  parts 
of  it  but  his  resentment  never  fully  subsided. 
Some  idea  of  the  character  of  this  poem  may  be 
gained  from  his  criticisms  of  Scott,  Wordsworth, 
and  Coleridge  : 

“  Behold  !  in  various  throngs  the  scribbling 
crew, 
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For  notice  eager,  pass  in  long  review: 

Each  spurs  his  jaded  Pegasus  apace, 

And  rhyme  and  blank  maintain  an  equal  race  ; 
Sonnets  on  sonnets  crowd,  and  ode  on  ode  ; 
And  tales  of  terror  jostle  on  the  road ; 
Immeasurable  measures  move  along ; 

For  simpering  folly  loves  a  varied  song, 

To  strange  mysterious  dullness  still  the  friend, 
Admires  the  strain  she  cannot  comprehend. 
Thus  Lays  of  Minstrels  —  may  they  be  the 
last !  — 

On  half-strung  harps  whine  mournful  to  the 
blast. 

While  mountain  spirits  prate  to  river  sprites, 
That  dames  may  listen  to  the  sounds  at  nights  ; 
And  goblin  brats,  of  Gilpin  Horner’s  brood, 
Decoy  young  border-nobles  through  the  wood, 
And  skip  at  every  step,  Lord  knows  how  high, 
And  frighten  foolish  babes,  the  Lord  knows 
why; 

While  high-born  ladies  in  their  magic  cell, 
Forbidden  knights  to  read  who  cannot  spell, 
Despatch  a  courier  to  a  wizard’s  grave, 

And  fight  with  honest  men  to  shield  a  knave. 

“Next  view  in  state,  proud  prancing  on  his 
roan, 

The  golden-crested  haughty  Marmion, 
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Now  forging  scrolls,  now  foremost  in  the  fight, 
Not  quite  a  felon,  yet  but  half  a  knight, 

The  gibbet  or  the  field  prepared  to  grace ; 

A  mighty  mixture  of  the  great  and  base. 

And  thinkest  thou,  Scott !  by  vain  conceit 
perchance 

On  public  taste  to  foist  thy  stale  romance, 
Though  Murray  with  his  Miller  may  combine 
To  yield  thy  muse  just  half-a-crown  per  line? 
No  !  when  the  sons  of  song  descend  to  trade, 
Their  bays  are  sere,  their  former  laurels  fade, 
Let  such  forego  the  poet’s  sacred  name, 

Who  rack  their  brains  for  lucre,  not  for  fame  ; 
Still  for  stern  Mammon  may  they  toil  in  vain  ! 
And  sadly  gaze  on  gold  they  cannot  gain  ! 

Such  be  thy  meed,  such  still  the  just  reward 
Of  prostituted  muse  and  hireling  bard  ! 

For  this  we  spurn  Apollo’s  venal  son, 

And  bid  a  long  “  good  night  to  Marmion.” 

‘  ‘  These  are  the  themes  that  claim  our  plau¬ 
dits  now ; 

These  are  the  bards  to  whom  the  muse  must 
bow  ; 

While  Milton,  Dryden,  Pope,  alike  forgot, 
Resign  their  hallowed  bays  to  Walter  Scott.” 
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“  Next  comes  the  dull  disciple  of  thy  school, 
That  mild  apostate  from  poetic  rule, 

The  simple  Wordsworth,  framer  of  a  lay 
As  soft  as  evening  in  his  favorite  May, 

Who  warns  his  friend  ‘  ‘  to  shake  off  toil  and 
trouble 

And  quit  his  books,  for  fear  of  growing  double;” 
Who,  both  by  precept  and  example,  shows 
That  prose  is  verse,  and  verse  is  merely  prose  ; 
Convincing  all  by  demonstration  plain, 

Poetic  souls  delight  in  prose  insane  ; 

And  Christmas  stories  tortured  into  rhyme 
Contain  the  essence  of  the  truth  sublime. 

Thus,  when  he  foretells  the  tale  of  Betty  Foy,  % 
The  idiot  mother  of  “an  idiot  boy  ;  ” 

A  moon-struck,  silly  lad,  who  lost  his  way, 
And,  like  his  bard,  confounded  night  with  day  ; 
So  close  on  each  pathetic  part  he  dwells, 

And  each  adventure  so  sublimely  tells, 

That  all  who  view  the  “  idiot  in  his  glory,” 
Conceive  the  bard  the  hero  of  the  story. 

“Shall gentle  Coleridge  pass  unnoticed  here, 
To  turgid  ode  and  timid  stanza  dear  ? 

Though  themes  of  innocence  amuse  him  best, 
Yet  still  obscurity’s  a  welcome  guest. 

If  Inspiration  should  her  aid  refuse 
To  him  who  takes  a  pixy  for  a  muse, 
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Yet  none  in  lofty  numbers  can  surpass 
The  bard  who  soars  to  elegize  an  ass. 

So  well  the  subject  suits  his  noble  mind, 

He  brays,  the  laureat  of  the  long-eared  kind.” 

Soon  after  the  publication  of  this  satire  he 
went  abroad  and  for  two  years  traveled  in  Europe. 
During  this  time  he  gathered  the  material  for  the 
first  two  Cantos  of  Childe  Harold  which  were 
published  after  his  return  to  England.  In  1812 
he  entered  Parliament,  but  a  few  days  before 
Childe  Harold  appeared  from  the  press.  Fame 
came  to  him  at  once.  Moore  says  :  “  His  fame 

had  not  to  wait  for  any  of  the  ordinary  grada¬ 
tions,  but  seemed  to  spring  up,  like  the  palace  of 
a  fairy  tale,  in  a  night.  ”  He  remained  in  Eng¬ 
land  about  four  years,  admired,  petted  and 
praised.  “As  for  poets,  I  have  seen  all  the  best 
of  my  time  and  country ;  and  though  Burns  had 
the  most  glorious  eye  imaginable,  I  never  thought 
any  of  them  could  come  up  to  an  artist’s  notion 
of  the  character,  except  Byron.  His  countenance 
is  a  thing  to  dream  of.”  Such  was  the  verdict  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott  and  it  was  accepted  by  all  who 
saw  the  beautiful  face  of  the  young  cynic.  But 
his  reckless  and  dissipated  life  and  his  indecent 
verses  were  undermining  his  popularity  and  pre¬ 
paring  the  public  to  turn  against  him.  In  1815, 
he  married,  and  a  year  later,  after  the  birth  of  a 
daughter,  his  wife  left  him  and  subsequently  pro- 
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cured  a  divorce.  The  real  reason  or  immediate 
cause  has  never  become  known  but  there  was 
doubtless  justification  enough  in  his  immoral  life. 
The  people  turned  from  him  as  suddenly  as  they 
had  come  to  him  and  life  in  England  became 
insupportable.  Accordingly  in  1816  he  returned 
to  the  continent,  never  to  revisit  his  native  land. 

He  moved  about  from  place  to  place,  forming 
new  friendships  and  continuing  some  old  ones 
but  in  no  way  changing  or  improving  his  unhappy 
mode  of  life.  Still  it  was  the  period  in  which  his 
poetic  genius  reached  its  most  brilliant  point.  He 
wrote  a  number  of  powerful  dramas,  several  met¬ 
rical  romances  and  many  miscellaneous  poems. 
Of  these,  The  Dream ,  written  soon  after  his  wife 
left  him,  recalls  in  beautiful  verse  an  earlier  love. 
The  Prisoner  of  Chillon  is  one  of  the  fine  poems 
with  which  every  one  should  have  an  acquaint¬ 
ance.  The  third  and  fourth  Cantos  of  Childe 
Harold  were  written  at  this  period.  They  are  in 
more  lofty  tone  than  the  earlier  portions  and 
show  the  growth  of  the  poet’s  genius.  From  this 
poem  we  select  the  solemn  and  majestic  address 
to  the  ocean,  a  lyric  which  has  few  if  any  equals 
in  its  wonderful  adaptation  of  sonorous  words  and 
rolling  phrases  to  the  swelling  music  of  the  great 
waves. 
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There  is  a  pleasure  in  the  pathless  woods, 
There  is  a  rapture  on  the  lonely  shore, 
There  is  society,  where  none  intrudes, 

By  the  deep  Sea,  and  music  in  its  roar; 

I  love  not  Man  the  less,  but  Nature  more, 
From  these  our  interviews,  in  which  I  steal 
From  all  I  may  be,  or  have  been  before, 

To  mingle  with  the  Universe,  and  feel 
What  I  can  ne’er  express,  yet  cannot  all 
conceal. 

Roll  on,  thou  deep  and  dark  blue  Ocean  — 
roll ! 

Ten  thousand  fleets  sweep  over  thee  in 
vain ; 

Man  marks  the  earth  with  ruin  —  his 
control 

Stops  with  the  shore  ;  —  upon  the  watery 
plain 

The  wrecks  are  all  thy  deed,  nor  doth 
remain 

A  shadow  of  man’s  ravage,  save  his  own, 
When,  for  a  moment,  like  a  drop  of  rain, 
He  sinks  into  thy  depths  with  bubbling 
groan, 
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Without  a  grave,  unknelled,  uncoffined,  and 
unknown. 

His  steps  are  not  upon  thy  paths, — thy 
fields 

Are  not  a  spoil  for  him, —  thou  dost  arise 
And  shake  him  from  thee  ;  the  vile  strength 
he  wields 

For  earth’s  destruction  thou  dost  all 
despise, 

Spurning  him  from  thy  bosom  to  the  skies, 
And  send’st  him,  shivering  in  thy  playful 
spray 

And  howling,  to  his  Gods,  where  haply  lies 
His  petty  hope  in  some  near  port  or  bay, 
And  dashest  him  again  to  earth  :  —  there  let 
him  lay. 

The  armaments  which  thunderstrike  the 
walls 

Of  rock-built  cities,  bidding  nations  quake 
And  monarchs  tremble  in  their  capitals, 

The  oak  leviathans,  whose  huge  ribs  make 
Their  clay  creator  the  vain  title  take 
Of  lord  of  thee,  and  arbiter  of  war; 

These  are  thy  toys,  and,  as  the  snowy 
flake, 

They  melt  into  thy  yeast  of  waves,  which 
mar 
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Alike  the  Armada’s  pride,  or  spoils  of  Trafal¬ 
gar. 

Thy  shores  are  empires,  changed  in  all  save 
thee  — 

Assyria,  Greece,  Rome,  Carthage,  what  are 
they  ? 

Thy  waters  washed  them  power  while  they 
were  free, 

And  many  a  tyrant  since  ;  their  shores  obey 

The  stranger,  slave,  or  savage;  their  decay 

Has  dried  up  realms  to  deserts  :  —  not  so 
thou, 

Unchangeable  save  to  thy  wild  waves’ 
play— 

Time  writes  no  wrinkle  on  thine  azure 
brow  — 

Such  as  creation’s  dawn  beheld,  thou  rollest 
now. 

Thou  glorious  mirror,  where  the  Almighty’s 
form 

Glasses  itself  in  tempests  ;  in  all  time, 

Calm  or  convulsed  —  in  breeze,  or  gale,  or 
storm, 

Icing  the  pole,  or  in  the  torrid  clime 

Dark-heaving ;  —  boundless  endless,  and 
sublime  — 

The  image  of  Eternity — the  throne 
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Of  the  Invisible;  even  from  out  thy  slime 
The  monsters  of  the  deep  are  made;  each 
zone 

Obeys  thee;  thou  goest  forth,  dread,  fathom¬ 
less,  alone. 

And  I  have  loved  thee,  Ocean  !  and  my 

joy 

Of  youthful  sports  was  on  thy  breast  to  be 
Borne,  like  thy  bubbles,  onward  :  from  a 
boy 

I  wantoned  with  thy  breakers  —  they  to  me 
Were  a  delight;  and  if  the  freshening  sea 
Made  them  a  terror  —  ’twas  a  pleasing  fear, 
For  I  was  as  it  were  a  child  of  thee, 

And  I  trusted  to  thy  billows  far  and  near, 
And  laid  my  hand  upon  thy  mane  —  as  I  do 
here. 

In  August  of  1823  Byron  sailed  for  Greece. 
He  had  become  deeply  interested  in  the  Greeks 
and  thought  to  assist  them  in  gaining  their  free¬ 
dom.  He  was  received  with  enthusiasm  and  he 
hoped  to  do  something  more  than  he  had  accom¬ 
plished  in  literature,  which  he  then  seemed  to 
think  was  not  his  profession.  But  in  April  of  the 
next  year  he  contracted  a  fever  from  exposure  in 
a  heavy  storm  and  died  ten  days  later.  The 
Greeks  would  have  buried  him  with  honor  but  his 
body  was  finally  embalmed  and  taken  to  England, 
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where  it  was  refused  interment  in  Westminster 
Abbey. 

E.  P.  Whipple  offers  this  analysis  of  his  char¬ 
acter  :  “Denunciation  and  panegyric  have  both 
been  lavished  upon  his  name.  Those  who  repre¬ 
sent  him  as  a  fiend,  darting,  with  a  sort  of  diabol¬ 
ical  instinct,  on  all  that  is  bad  and  impious,  and 
overthrowing,  with  a  kind  of  diabolical  energy, 
all  that  is  good  and  holy,  and  those  who  represent 
him  as  little  less  than  a  saint,  seem  equally  to  err; 
and  the  error  of  both  arises  in  a  great  degree  from 
an  attempt  to  delineate  a  character  which  shall  be 
consistent  with  itself.  Byron  may  almost  be  said 
to  have  had  no  character  at  all .  Every  attempt 
to  bring  his  virtues  or  his  vices  within  the  boun¬ 
daries  of  a  theory,  or  to  represent  his  conduct  as 
guided  by  any  predominant  principle  of  good  or 
evil,  has  been  accomplished  by  blunders  and  per¬ 
versions.  His  nature  had  no  simplicity.  He 
seems  an  embodied  antithesis — a  mass  of  con¬ 
tradictions  —  a  collection  of  opposite  frailties  and 
powers.  Such  was  the  versatility  of  his  mind  and 
morals  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  discern  the 
connection  between  the  giddy  goodness  and  the 
brilliant  wickedness  which  he  delighted  to  exhibit. 
His  habit  of  mystification,  or  darkly  hinting 
remorse  for  sins  he  never  committed,  of  avowing 
virtues  he  never  practiced,  increases  the  difficulty.  ” 
The  two  following  passages  are  taken  from 
Macaulay’s  essay  on  Lord  Byron  and  present  a 
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fair  estimate  of  some  literary  defects,  of  the 
extreme  popularity,  and  probable  future  influence 
of  the  poet : 

“It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  Lord  Byron 
could  exhibit  only  one  man  and  only  one  woman  — 
a  man  proud,  moody,  cynical,  with  defiance  on  his 
brow  and  misery  in  his  heart,  a  scorner  of  his  kind, 
implacable  in  revenge,  yet  capable  of  deep  and 
strong  affection;  a  woman  all  softness  and  gentle¬ 
ness,  loving  to  caress  and  to  be  caressed,  but  capa¬ 
ble  of  being  transformed  by  passion  into  a  tigress. 
Even  these  two  characters — his  only  two  char¬ 
acters —  he  could  not  exhibit  dramatically.  He 
exhibited  them  in  the  manner,  not  of  Shakespeare, 
but  of  Clarendon.  He  analyzed  them ;  he  made 
them  analyze  themselves,  but  he  did  not  make 
them  show  themselves.  We  are  told,  for  example, 
in  many  lines  of  great  force  and  spirit,  that  the 
speech  of  Lara  was  bitterly  sarcastic,  that  he 
talked  little  of  his  travels,  that  if  he  was  much 
questioned  about  them,  his  answers  became  short 
and  his  brow  gloomy.  But  we  have  none  of 
Lara’s  sarcastic  speeches  or  short  answers.  It  is 
not  thus  that  the  great  masters  of  human  nature 
have  portrayed  human  beings.  Homer  never 
tells  us  that  Nestor  loved  to  relate  long  stories 
about  his  youth.  Shakespeare  never  tells  us  that 
in  the  mind  of  Iago  everything  that  is  beautiful 
and  endearing  was  associated  with  some  filthy  and 
debasing  idea.  .  .  .  Never  had  any  writer  so 
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vast  a  command  of  the  whole  eloquence  of  scorn , 
?nisanthropy ,  and  despair .  That  Marah  was  never 
dry.  No  art  could  sweeten,  no  draughts  could 
exhaust,  its  perennial  waters  of  bitterness.  Never 
was  there  such  a  variety  in  monotony  as  that  of 
Byron.  From  maniac  laughter  to  piercing  lamen¬ 
tation  there  was  not  a  single  note  of  human  anguish 
of  which  he  was  not  master.  Year  after  year  and 
month  after  month  he  continued  to  repeat  that  to 
be  wretched  is  the  destiny  of  all;  that  to  be 
eminently  wretched  is  the  destiny  of  the  eminent ; 
that  all  the  desires  by  which  we  are  cursed  lead 
alike  to  misery  —  if  they  are  not  gratified,  to  the 
misery  of  disappointment ;  if  they  are  gratified, 
to  the  misery  of  satiety.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  remarkable  man  owed  the  vast  influence 
which  he  exercised  over  his  contemporaries  at 
least  as  much  to  his  gloomy  egotism  as  to  the  real 
power  of  his  poetry.  Among  the  large  class  of 
young  persons  whose  reading  is  almost  entirely 
confined  to  works  of  imagination  the  popularity 
of  Lord  Byron  was  unbounded.  They  bought 
pictures  of  him ;  they  treasured  up  the  smallest 
relics  of  him ;  they  learned  his  poems  by  heart, 
and  did  their  best  to  write  like  him,  and  to  look 
like  him.  Many  of  them  practiced  at  the  glass  in 
the  hope  of  catching  the  curl  of  the  upper  lip  and 
the  scowl  of  the  brow  which  appeared  in  some  of 
his  portraits.  A  few  discarded  their  neck-cloths 
in  imitation  of  their  great  leader.  For  some 
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years  the  Minerva  press  sent  forth  no  novel  with¬ 
out  a  mysterious,  unhappy,  Lara-like  peer.  The 
number  of  hopeful  undergraduates  and  medical 
students  who  became  things  of  dark  imaginings, 
on  whom  the  freshness  of  the  heart  ceased  to  fall 
like  dew,  whose  passions  had  consumed  them¬ 
selves  to  dust,  and  to  whom  the  relief  of  tears 
was  denied,  passes  all  calculation.  This  was  not 
the  worst.  There  was  created  in  the  minds  of 
many  of  these  enthusiasts  a  pernicious  and  absurd 
association  between  intellectual  power  and  moral 
depravity.  From  the  poetry  of  Lord  Byron  they 
drew  up  a  system  of  ethics,  compounded  of  mis¬ 
anthropy  and  voluptuousness  —  a  system  in  which 
the  two  great  commandments  were,  to  hate  your 
neighbor  and  to  love  your  neighbor’s  wife.  This 
affectation  has  passed  away,  and  a  few  more  years 
will  destroy  whatever  yet  remains  of  the  magical 
potency  which  once  belonged  to  the  name  of 
Byron.  To  us  he  is  still  a  man,  young,  noble 
and  unhappy.  To  our  children  he  will  be  merely 
a  writer;  and  their  impartial  judgment  will  ap- 
poinLhis  place  among  writers  without  regard  to 
his  rank  or  to  his  private  history.” 

Byron’s  influence  on  the  people  and  literature 
of  his  own  land  was  unquestionably  great  but  it 
was  far  greater  on  the  continent.  In  France  he 
was  a  power  in  bringing  to  the  literature  of  that 
country  the  romantic  spirit  which  was  animating 
England;  for  Italy  and  southern  Europe  he  was 
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the  apostle  of  freedom ;  and  in  Germany,  Poland 
and  Russia  his  gloomy  views  and  dark  imaginings 
found  ready  foothold.  No  Englishman  of  his  age 
was  so  widely  known  and  so  generously  idolized. 

His  poetry  bears  the  marks  of  his  haste  for  he 
composed  with  furious  rapidity  when  the  spirit 
was  on  him.  The  greater  part  of  his  verse  will 
die  the  death  it  deserves,  but  because  of  the  aston¬ 
ishing  influence  he  exerted  as  well  as  for  some 
almost  perfect  lyrics  he  will  continue  to  occupy  a 
prominent  position  among  the  Romanticists. 

Shelley  and  Two  more  names  belong  to  this  epoch, 
Keats  two  names  that  will  be  associated  and 
that  will  be  remembered  with  Byron  because  all 
had  so  much  in  common.  Yet  they  were  more 
finished  in  their  art,  more  elegant  in  their  tastes 
and  promised  the  production  of  more  exquisite 
verse.  Shelley  was  only  thirty  years  of  age  when 
he  died,  yet  he  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  lyricists  England  has  produced ;  Keats  died  at 
twenty-five  leaving  behind  him  some  immortal 
verse  whose  chief  characteristics  are  its  beauty 
and  its  melodious  flow.  Both  of  these  writers  are 
treated  earlier  in  the  course. 

A  sketch  of  Shelley’s  life  will  be  found  in  Vol¬ 
ume  V,  page  295  ;  his  Ode  to  a  Sky  larky  Volume 
IV,  page  94;  The  Cloudy  Volume  IV,  page  172; 
A  donate ,  Volume  V,  page  125. 

The  biographical  sketch  of  Keats  is  in  Volume 
VII,  page  287  ;  his  last  sonnet,  Volume  V,  page 
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175;  his  Ode  on  a  Grecian  Urn ,  Volume  VII, 
page  11  ;  and  the  Ode  to  Autumn ,  Volume  VII, 
page  289. 

This  age  closes  with  the  accession  of  Queen 
Victoria,  though  its  influence  is  still  a  dominant 
one  in  our  literature.  Halleck  says  of  it:  “The 
age  was  preeminently  poetic.  The  Elizabethan 
period  alone  excels  it  in  the  glory  of  its  poetry. 
The  subjects  of  verse  in  the  Age  of  Romanticism 
were  external  nature  and  an  ideal  humanity. 
Cowper,  Burns,  Scott,  Wordsworth,  Coleridge, 
Byron,  Shelley,  and  Keats  constitute  a  group  of 
nature  poets  that  cannot  be  paralleled  in  English 
literature.  The  democratic  spirit  of  the  age  is 
shown  in  the  poetry  of  man.  Burns  sings  of  the 
Scotch  peasant,  Wordsworth  pictures  the  life  of 
shepherds  and  dalesmen,  Byron’s  lines  ring  with 
the  cry  of  liberty,  and  Shelley  immortalizes  the 
dreams  of  a  universal  brotherhood  of  man.” 
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1.  What  similarities  can  you  discover  in  Byron 
and  Burns  ? 

2.  What  do  you  think  of  Byron's  criticisms  of 
Scott  and  Coleridge? 

3.  What  were  the  personal  relations  of  Keats 
and  Shelley?  Who  wrote  Adonais ?  Read  it  and 
see  whether  any  portion  might  apply  to  the  author 
as  well  as  to  the  subject  of  the  elegy. 

4.  Write  a  brief  account  of  the  life  of  Keats. 

5.  Who  of  the  Romanticists  of  this  epoch  led 
happy  lives  ?  Who  were  dissipated  and  reckless, 
who  poor  and  neglected,  who  rich  and  courted, 
who  suffered  in  health,  who  lived  lives  above 
reproach  ? 

6.  Review  the  epoch,  trying  to  put  the  men 
together  so  that  you  can  associate  them  hereafter. 

7.  Compare  this  epoch  with  the  preceding  ones 
(a)  in  length  of  time;  (b)  in  importance. 

8.  Review  the  different  epochs  and  see  whether 
you  can  say  that  the  character  of  authors  is  as  a 
general  thing  reflected  in  their  writings. 
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Ube  Wictortan  age 

1837- 

Since  England's  great  queen  assumed 
Progressive  the  reins  of  authority  in  1837  the 
Age  world  has  made  more  progress  than 
during  the  preceding  five  hundred  years.  Every 
department  of  life  and  thought  has  been  revolu¬ 
tionized.  Close  scientific  investigation  has  come 
to  be  the  ruling  idea  of  the  age,  and  from  its 
activity  have  developed  the  marvelous  forces  that 
have  changed  the  world.  Though  far  from  being 
a  perfect  world  it  is  a  better  one  than  that  which 
saw  the  American  colonies  freed  from  English 
rule  and  is  infinitely  superior  to  any  that  preceded. 
The  spirit  of  progress  has  manifested  itself  in  so 
many  ways  that  one  can  enter  no  field  without 
finding  evidence  of  its  presence.  The  best  minds 
of  the  age  no  longer  accept  as  truth  all  that  their 
fathers  believed,  nor  are  they  content  with  their 
present  light.  Everything  is  questioned,  not  in  a 
skeptical  spirit  merely  but  with  a  determination  to 
know  the  truth,  no  matter  what  the  outcome  may 
be.  In  the  field  of  invention,  in  the  domain  of 
religion,  in  politics,  in  education  and  in  literature, 
this  spirit  of  inquiry  has  led  to  surprising  results. 

Inventions  have  multiplied  in  a  way  never  before 
dreamed  of.  Steam  has  been  applied  to  lighten 
our  daily  tasks,  electricity  lights  our  houses  and 
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our  streets  and  propels  our  cars.  The  telegraph 
carries  messages  to  distant  lands,  the  telephone 
enables  us  to  talk  to  far-away  friends  and  the 
phonograph  records  whatever  it  hears  and  repro¬ 
duces  it  as  required. 

But  these  mysterious,  wonder-working  machines 
are  not  alone  the  marvels  of  the  age.  No  less  won¬ 
derful  are  those  great  inventions  which  enable  man 
to  cultivate  and  harvest  ten  or  a  hundred  acres, 
where  to  care  for  but  one  was  possible  before; 
and  those  by  whose  almost  human  skill  cloth  is  wo¬ 
ven  with  a  rapidity  that  would  startle  the  matrons 
of  the  days  when  the  hand-loom  alone  was  known. 
With  these  the  catalogue  of  prodigies  is  only  begun 
and  the  list  could  be  continued  interminably,  for 
most  of  the  things  that  enter  largely  into  our  ac¬ 
tivities  or  give  largely  to  our  comfort  are  products 
of  this  period  or  old  inventions  so  greatly  improved 
as  to  be  almost  unrecognizable. 

While  the  age  is  thus  intensely  practical  it  has 
not,  however,  been  less  active  in  more  theoretical 
and  speculative  lines.  International  relations 
have  become  closer,  and  although  suspicion  and 
jealousy  still  mark  their  councils,  the  great  peo¬ 
ples  have  learned  to  deal  with  each  other  more 
fairly  and  in  a  less  selfish  and  less  greedy  manner. 
Politics  has  become  an  art  that  verges  on  a  science 
and  the  men  interested  in  political  matters  are  far 
more  numerous  and  of  a  far  more  representative 
class  than  ever  before. 
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Socially,  too,  the  world  is  very  different.  The 
old  lines  are  being  blotted  out  and  new  ones  are 
being  drawn.  Distinctions  of  birth  and  artificial 
barriers  of  caste  are  disappearing  and  a  man  is 
valued  for  what  he  is,  rather  than  for  what  his  an¬ 
cestors  have  left  him.  A  man  can  rise  by  virtue 
of  his  intellect  and  the  integrity  of  his  character, 
regardless  of  his  coat-of-arms  or  lack  of  one. 

Religious  toleration  has  increased  in  a  remark¬ 
able  degree  and  the  uncharitable  discriminations  of 
sect  are  not  often  made.  Laying  aside  petty  dif¬ 
ferences  of  creed,  Christian  people  are  uniting  on 
the  fundamental  principles  of  human  relationships 
and  in  reliance  on  a  just  and  generous  God.  It  is 
no  longer  felt  that  the  dogmas  of  a  creed  are  as 
essential  as  right  living,  and  it  is  not  of  so  much 
importance  what  a  man  believes  as  that  he  believes 
something  and  lives  according  to  his  beliefs. 

Such  an  age  must  be  prolific  in  literary 

Literature  , 

accomplishment  and  the  quantity  of 
publication  has  never  been  approached  in  any 
other  period.  The  quality  of  the  writing  has  im¬ 
proved  till  the  general  level  is  much  higher  than 
ever  before.  There  have  been  numberless  writers 
who  could  express  themselves  in  very  attractive 
form  and  many  in  whom  resided  the  true  and  gen¬ 
uine  artistic  spirit.  The  range  of  subjects  treated 
has  never  been  so  wide  and  a  whole  host  of  new 
ideas  has  been  brought  into  literature.  These 
have  found  their  most  congenial  home  in  essays, 
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and  the  number  of  writers  who  have  achieved  dis¬ 
tinction  in  this  department  is  phenomenal.  Some 
are  delightfully  light  and  pleasing  in  style,  while 
others  are  thoughtful  students  of  the  most  pro¬ 
found  problems.  Particularly  in  the  field  of  lit¬ 
erary  criticism  have  the  essayists  been  active,  and 
their  keen  penetration,  discriminating  analysis  and 
sympathetic  interpretation  have  enabled  us  to 
enter  easily  into  the  delights  of  authors  whose 
subtleties  were  too  deep  and  whose  expression  too 
delicate  for  us  to  appreciate  without  assistance. 
Science  has  been  made  attractive  by  a  series  of 
great  men  whose  powers  of  patient  investigation 
have  been  no  greater  than  their  skill  in  literary 
expression.  The  depth  and  fervor  of  religious 
feeling  have  found  vent  in  inspired  words.  What 
the  essay  has  been  to  this  age  cannot  yet  be  fully 
determined,  but  certainly  its  influence  is  not  easily 
overestimated. 

Historians  have  been  numerous  and  have  worked 
patiently  and  thoroughly  in  almost  every  field. 
They  have  studied  the  epochs  upon  which  they 
wrote  and  have  learned  to  be  scientific  and  accu¬ 
rate,  at  the  same  time  using  their  imagination  to 
recreate  the  scenes  of  other  days.  Many  of  their 
books  absorb  the  reader  in  an  interest  as  intense 
as  he  ever  felt  in  the  perusal  of  a  thrilling  novel, 
and  some  of  their  pictures  of  strange  peoples  are 
painted  in  living  colors.  History,  though  still  a 
record  of  facts,  is  now  a  record  that  charms  as  it 
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instructs.  It  is  not  confined,  however,  to  mere 
narration;  it  deals  with  causes  and  results  and 
traces  out  in  a  philosophical  way  the  relationships 
of  events. 

The  greatest  advance  in  a  literary  way  is  in  the 
domain  of  fiction.  There  have  been  more  great 
novelists  writing  during  the  Victorian  Age  than  in 
all  others  put  together.  What  the  drama  was  to 
the  Elizabethan  Age,  the  novel  is  to  the  Victorian 
Age.  It  has  ceased  to  be  written  or  read  merely 
for  amusement,  and  now  is  often  a  serious  effort 
to  portray  phases  of  character,  to  develop  a  phi¬ 
losophy  of  life,  to  study  a  condition  of  society  or 
some  social  problem,  or  to  inspire  and  instruct. 
All  this  means  that  the  novel  has  ceased  to  be  a 
romantic  tale,  and  has  become  a  realistic  narra¬ 
tive  based  upon  a  carefully  constructed  and  well- 
arranged  plot.  Everyday  events  in  the  lives  of 
everyday  people,  when  pictured  by  the  pen  of  an 
artist,  are  found  to  be  more  fascinating  than  the 
wild  imaginings  of  the  old  romancers.  Not  much 
less  than  the  influence  of  the  novel  is  that  of  the 
short  story,  of  which  a  multitude  are  poured  forth 
every  year  through  the  medium  of  the  many  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines.  Though  the  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  these  appear  valueless  and  some  are  really 
harmful,  there  are  now  and  then  some  perfect 
gems  of  literary  art. 

In  such  an  age  of  scientific  research  and  prac¬ 
tical  application  of  its  results,  poetry  of  the  purely 
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imaginative  type  would  not  be  expected  in  such 
quantity  and  of  such  fine  merit  as  in  an  age  when 
more  of  the  people  were  dreamers.  It  is  possible, 
however,  for  elegance  of  diction  to  unite  with  the 
practical,  truth-loving  spirit  of  the  times  and  pro¬ 
duce  an  artistic  and  at  the  same  time  didactic 
poetry  as  far  removed  from  the  monotony  of  some 
of  Wordsworth’s  duller  poems  as  it  is  from  the 
sickly  sentimentalism  of  another  epoch.  Lyric 
poetry  has  some  of  its  fine  examples  in  this  age 
and  the  drama  alone  is  seriously  inferior  to  that 
of  the  Elizabethan  epoch.  A  few  great  names 
there  are  and  a  multitude  of  lesser  ones  whose 
place  in  the  great  world  of  letters  cannot  be  fixed 
with  certainty  till  the  years  have  given  perspective 
to  their  work. 

This  brief  summary  of  the  times  paves  the  way 
for  the  more  detailed  study  of  the  men  whose 
work  is  regarded  as  greatest.  So  diversified  has 
been  the  literary  product  and  so  numerous  the 
excellent  writers  that  it  will  be  better  to  follow 
a  classification  than  treat  everything  in  a  purely 
chronological  order. 

SCIENCE  AND  PHILOSOPHY 

Charles  Greatest  among  his  contemporaries  was 

Darwin  Charles  Darwin  (1809-1882)  whose 
minute  research,  clear  intellectual  insight,  and 
wonderful  power  of  logical  reasoning  enabled  him 
to  propose  and  sustain  theories  of  evolution  and 
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development  that  have  changed  the  philosophy  of 
the  world.  At  first  his  views  were  greeted  with 
intense  hostility  by  religious  men  who  saw  in  what 
he  advocated  the  most  direct  contradiction  of 
their  traditional  opinions.  That  “All  organic  be¬ 
ings  have  descended  from  some  one  primordial 
form  into  which  life  was  first  breathed  ”  would 
seem  to  substitute  natural  causes  for  divine  inter¬ 
ference  and  thereby  destroy  the  foundation  of 
scriptural  revelation.  But,  somewhat  modified 
by  the  subsequent  studies  of  other  gifted  men,  his 
views  are  now  generally  accepted  by  most  think¬ 
ers  and  the  opposition  that  greeted  his  greatest 
works,  the  Origin  of  Species  and  Descent  of  Man 
has  changed  to  an  effort  to  adapt  theological  dog¬ 
mas  to  the  principles  of  an  approved  science. 
Herbert  Herbert  Spencer  (1820-1895),  the 
Spencer  ablest  of  the  evolutionist  philosophers, 
constructed  his  system  upon  the  same  basis  that 
Darwin  used,  but  he  carried  the  idea  much  further. 
He  would  show  not  only  that  plants  and  animals 
have  grown  and  differentiated  from  one  simple 
common  ancestor,  but  that  society,  morality,  and 
even  religion  have  come  about  by  the  process  of 
evolution. 

Thomas  Thomas  Huxley  (1825-1895)  may  be 
Huxley  ranked  as  the  scientist  who  has  done 
the  most  to  bring  an  understanding  of  the  new 
theories  to  the  people  at  large.  By  means  of 
popular  essays  and  lectures  he  caught  the  attention 
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of  many  hearers,  and  the  profound  theories  of  his 
day  became  the  subject  of  daily  conversation  in 
thousands  of  homes. 

Effect  of  John  Tyndall,  Hugh  Miller,  John 

Science  w  J 

on  Literature  Stuart  Mill  and  several  others  have 

thought,  written  and  carried  conviction  to  the 
minds  of  men.  Considered  as  literature  the  work 
of  these  scientists  and  philosophers  may  never 
take  the  highest  rank,  but  their  influence  upon  lit¬ 
erature  has  been  so  considerable  that  they  rank 
as  inspirers  if  not  as  creators.  Both  prose  and 
poetry  show  the  effect  of  the  new  light,  but  in  a 
vastly  different  way.  The  prose  writers  accepted 
and  advocated  the  scientific  discoveries,  or  ac¬ 
tively  opposed  them.  Science  was  the  subject 
under  discussion.  Fiction  so  far  as  it  touched 
the  subject  at  all  did  so  in  a  way  that  brought  out 
the  struggle  between  the  new  and  the  old  ideas 
and  the  triumph  of  the  one  was  not  more  frequent 
than  that  of  the  other.  It  was  the  poet  whose 
imagination  was  caught  by  the  new  theories  and 
who  often  accepted  them  without  discussion  but 
with  a  keenness  of  insight  that  rarely  led  him  into 
error.  The  poetry  of  the  Victorian  Age  has  not 
the  lightsome  gaiety  of  the  earlier  eras  nor  the 
plain  simple  acceptance  of  life  as  it  appears  upon 
the  surface,  that  characterized  the  early  Roman¬ 
ticists,  but  it  often  deals  with  the  most  serious 
problems  of  mind  and  soul,  not  always  in  a  hope¬ 
ful  way.  It  is  the  influence  of  science,  the  influ- 
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ence  of  patient  investigation  and  logical  deduc¬ 
tion  that  has  wrought  this  change.  Speaking 
upon  this  point,  E.  C.  Stedman  in  his  Victorian 
Poets  says:  “It  follows  that,  in  any  discussion  of 
the  recent  era,  the  scientific  movement  which  has 
engrossed  men’s  thoughts,  and  so  radically  af¬ 
fected  their  spiritual  and  material  lives,  assumes  an 
importance  equal  to  that  of  all  other  forces  com¬ 
bined.  The  time  has  been  marked  by  a  stress 
of  scientific  iconoclasm.  Its  bearing  upon  the¬ 
ology  was  long  since  perceived,  and  the  so-called 
conflict  of  Science  with  Religion  is  now  at  its  full 
height.  Its  bearing  upon  poetry,  through  antag¬ 
onism  to  the  traditional  basis  of  poetic  diction, 
imagery,  and  thought,  has  been  less  distinctly 
stated.  The  stress  has  been  vaguely  felt  by  the 
poets  themselves,  but  they  are  not  given  to  formu¬ 
lating  their  sensations  in  the  polemical  manner  of 
those  trained  logicians,  the  churchmen;  and  the 
attitude  of  the  latter  has  so  occupied  our  regard 
that  few  have  paused  to  consider  the  real  cause  of 
the  technical  excellence  and  spiritual  barrenness 
common  in  the  modern  arts  of  letter  and  design. 
Yet  it  is  impossible,  when  we  once  set  about  to 
look  over  the  field  of  late  English  verse  not  to  see 
a  question  of  the  relations  between  Poetry  and 
Science  pressing  for  consideration  at  every  turn 
and  outpost.  .  .  .  Every  period,  however  orig¬ 
inal  and  creative,  has  a  transitional  aspect  in  its 
relation  to  the  years  before  and  after.  In  scien- 
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tific  iconoclasm,  then,  we  have  the  most  important 
of  the  symptoms  which  mark  the  recent  era  a 
transition  period,  and  presently  shall  observe  fea¬ 
tures  in  the  structure  and  composition  of  its 
poetry  which  justify  us  in  thus  ranking  it.  The 
Victorian  poets  have  flourished  in  an  equatorial 
region  of  common  sense  and  demonstrable  knowl¬ 
edge.  Thought  has  outlived  its  childhood,  yet 
has  not  reached  a  growth  from  which  experience 
and  reason  lead  to  visions  more  radiant  than  the 
early  intuitions.  The  zone  of  youthful  fancy 
excited  by  unquestioning  acceptance  of  outward 
phenomena,  is  now  well  passed ;  the  zone  of  cul¬ 
tured  imagination  is  still  beyond  us.  At  present 
skepticism,  analysis,  scientific  conquest,  realism, 
scornful  unrest ;  Apollo  has  left  the  heavens. 
The  modern  child  knows  more  than  the  sage  of 
antiquity.” 

HISTORY 

From  the  many  historians  of  the  age  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  select  any  one  as  the  greatest.  Their  char¬ 
acteristics  are  so  varied  and  the  subjects  they  treat 
so  different  that  there  is  little  ground  for  compar¬ 
ison.  Four  names  are,  however,  more  prominent 
than  others  and  each  of  these  four  in  his  own  par¬ 
ticular  way  surpasses  the  others. 

James  A.  Froude  (1818-1894)  wrote  a  History 
of  England  which  though  sometimes  inaccurate  is 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  interesting  works  on 
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the  subject.  The  same  may  be  said  of  his  Short 
Studies  on  Great  Subjects ,  a  long  series  of  enter¬ 
taining  and  instructive  essays. 

Edward  A.  Freeman  (1823-1892)  excels  in  the 
carefulness  and  accuracy  of  his  work,  while  he 
lacks  to  a  considerable  extent  the  power  of  inter¬ 
est.  He  wrote  a  great  deal  on  many  subjects,  but 
his  principal  works  are  the  History  of  the  Norman 
Conquest ,  History  of  the  Saracens  and  the  Growth 
of  the  English  Constitution . 

Of  quite  another  type  is  John  Richard  Green 
whose  History  of  the  English  People  is  the  best 
work  of  its  kind.  It  is  just  what  it  claims  to  be, 
a  history  of  the  English  people ,  and  is  written  in 
an  admirable  style  for  general  reading.  He  pub¬ 
lished,  too,  a  Short  History  of  the  English  People , 
a  much  briefer  book  constructed  on  the  same 
lines.  It  is  excellent  for  the  general  reader  and 
all  that  is  really  necessary  for  the  student  who  is 
not  a  specialist. 

W.  E.  H.  Lecky  (1838-  )  has  written 

among  other  important  works  a  History  of  Euro¬ 
pean  Morals  and  Rationalism  in  Europe .  As  the 
titles  indicate,  the  works  are  philosophical  and 
deal  with  ideas  rather  than  with  events.  The  lat¬ 
ter  is  perhaps  his  greatest  work  and  its  fairness  of 
view,  its  tolerance,  and  at  the  same  time  its  fear¬ 
lessness  make  it  one  of  the  things  no  thinking 
man  should  leave  unread.  Its  perusal  marks  an 
epoch  in  the  intellectual  growth  of  many  a  student. 
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To  this  list  should  be  added  the  name  of  T.  B. 
Macaulay  whose  History  of  England  from  the 
Accession  of  James  II  places  him  easily  among 
the  foremost  of  English  historians.  Though  a 
voluminous  work,  it  covers  but  sixteen  eventful 
years,  from  1685  to  1701*  He  made  an  exhaust¬ 
ive  study  of  events  and  places  before  he  wrote, 
and  then  produced  a  minute  and  carefully  written 
narrative  that  often  abounds  in  fascinating  descrip¬ 
tions  and  exciting  episodes  which  thrill  the  reader 
as  do  the  imaginative  creations  of  Scott  in  the 
novels  Macaulay  meant  to  rival.  If  the  historian 
did  not  go  deeply  into  the  causes  of  things  and 
was  content  with  a  superficial  narrative,  if  he  did 
allow  his  intense  partisan  spirit  to  bias  his  judg¬ 
ment,  yet  he  wrote  that  which  people  will  read 
and  enjoy  in  spite  of  the  criticisms  of  the  more 
philosophical  school.  He  was  great,  too,  in  other 
respects  than  as  an  historian,  and  as  one  of  the 
really  representative  authors  of  the  age  he  de¬ 
serves  a  more  extended  notice  in  another  con¬ 
nection. 

ESSAYS 

T  B  Thomas  Babington  Macaulay  was  born 
Macaulay  jn  jg00  0f  a  parentage  that  insured  a 
careful  bringing  up,  and  to  a  position  in  life  that 
made  possible  a  liberal  education.  As  a  child  he 
was  remarkably  precocious,  with  all  his  tastes 
inclining  toward  literary  achievement.  He  was  a 
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voracious  reader  and  before  he  was  ten  years  of 
age  had  written  histories  and  metrical  romances 
with  startling  freedom  and  versatility.  He  was 
hasty  in  his  work  and  much  preferred  writing 
something  new  to  perfecting  that  which  he  had 
written.  At  Cambridge,  which  he  entered  at  eight¬ 
een,  he  distinguished  himself  as  a  debater  and 
as  a  wide  reader,  with  keen  appreciation  of  the 
more  graceful  forms  of  literary  art.  While  he 
was  in  college  his  father  met  with  such  serious 
financial  reverses  that  Macaulay  abandoned  the 
life  of  easy  self-indulgence  to  which  he  had  be¬ 
come  accustomed  and  showed  the  sterling  worth 
of  his  character  by  taking  upon  himself  the  care 
and  support  of  the  family. 

It  is  a  most  admirable  character  that  the  great 
man  shows.  Laboring  hard  from  early  morning 
till  late  at  night,  leading  at  the  same  time  a  busy 
political  life  and  one  of  studious  literary  retire¬ 
ment,  he  yet  found  time  to  earn  the  affectionate 
admiration  of  hosts  of  friends.  Justin  McCarthy 
says  of  him:  “Absolutely  without  literary  affec¬ 
tation,  undepressed  by  early  poverty,  unspoiled  by 
later  and  almost  unequaled  success,  he  was  an  in¬ 
dependent,  quiet,  self-relying  man,  who,  in  all  his 
noon  of  fame,  found  most  happiness  in  the  com¬ 
panionship  and  the  sympathy  of  those  he  loved, 
and  who,  from  first  to  last,  was  loved  most  ten¬ 
derly  by  those  who  knew  him  best.” 

He  was  an  active  and  influential  member  of 
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Parliament,  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  and  for 
four  years  in  India  the  legal  adviser  of  the  gov¬ 
erning  council.  It  was  not  until  1841  that  he 
was  released  from  public  life  and  was  able  to 
devote  all  his  attention  to  his  literary  pursuits. 
His  indefatigable  labors  at  last  wore  him  out : 
in  1852  he  was  stricken  with  disease  ;  and  in  1859 
died  calmly  and  bravely,  grieving  only  for  the 
sorrow  of  those  whom  he  left  behind. 

In  addition  to  the  successes  of  his  political 
career,  Macaulay  achieved  distinction  as  a  writer 
of  verse,  an  historian  and  an  essayist.  He  cannot 
be  called  a  great  poet  but  his  spirited  ballads  are 
still  read  and  enjoyed  by  the  young  and  by  all 
who  like  simple,  vigorous  movement,  clearness  of 
thought  and  freedom  of  rhyme.  He  caught  the 
manly,  valorous  spirit  of  the  old  Roman  life  and 
transferred  it  to  his  ringing  verse.  How  Hora - 
tius  Kept  the  Bridge  and  the  other  Lays  of  An¬ 
cient  Rome  will  not  be  forgotten  while  boys  love 
excitement  and  contest. 

We  have  spoken  of  his  History  of  England  but 
the  essays  remain  to  be  considered.  It  was  his 
essay  on  John  Milton  that  first  caught  the  public 
attention,  and  though  he  subsequently  felt  that 
his  judgment  had  changed  in  almost  every  par¬ 
ticular,  yet  the  essay  still  attracts  us  by  its  clear 
and  forcible  style,  its  evident  sincerity  and  gen¬ 
uine  feeling.  This  was  written  in  1825  and  was 
the  first  of  a  large  number  of  articles  which  he 
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contributed  to  the  Edinburgh  Review.  These 
essays  are  both  historical  and  critical.  Of  the 
former  may  be  mentioned  those  on  Hampden , 
Clive ,  Warren  Hastings  and  Von  Ranke ;  of  the 
latter  class  there  are  a  number  that  discuss  the 
most  prominent  English  authors ;  Milton ,  Byron , 
Addison  and  Bacon  are  examples. 

Macaulay  was  a  wonderful  talker  and  his 
speeches  in  Parliament  were  many  times  powerful 
enough  to  change  the  vote  of  that  body.  He 
never,  lacked  for  words  and  his  eloquence  in  the 
off-hand  speech  of  debate  was  as  marked  as  in  his 
more  studied  speeches.  Declamatory  style  which 
marks  the  public  speaker,  repetitions  for  emphasis, 
long,  sonorous  and  impressive  sentences  with 
skillful  antitheses,  vivid  imagery  and  remarkable 
clearness  are  the  marked  characteristics  of  his 
speaking  and  his  writing.  Though  he  mingles  his 
long  and  his  short  sentences  so  as  to  give  some 
variety,  yet  there  is  a  sameness  to  his  style,  a 
dead  level  of  monotonous  excellence  that  becomes 
wearisome  at  times.  However,  this  seeming  weak¬ 
ness  does  not  detract  from  the  power  of  some  of 
those  striking  passages  whose  perfection  of  form 
is  universally  admitted. 

Macaulay  was  a  natural  story-teller  and  occa¬ 
sionally  he  brought  to  his  aid  in  his  historic  de¬ 
scriptions  an  imagination  that  may  have  colored 
facts  a  little,  but  this  defect  that  makes  his 
descriptions  sometimes  too  strong,  sometimes  too 
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weak,  is  rather  the  result  of  his  natural  desire  to 
select  salient  characteristics  and  to  make  vivid 
impressions  than  of  a  failure  to  appreciate  the 
truth.  He  says  of  his  purpose  in  writing  his 
history:  “  I  shall  not  be  satisfied  unless  I  pro¬ 
duce  something  which  shall  for  a  few  days  super¬ 
sede  the  last  fashionable  novel  on  the  table  of 
young  ladies.  ” 

Vividness  of  portrayal  is  characteristic  of  nearly 
all  his  prose.  He  “  calls  up  our  ancestors  before 
us  with  all  their  peculiarities  of  language,  manners 
and  garb;  shows  us  over  their  houses,  seats  us  at 
their  tables,  rummages  their  old-fashioned  ward¬ 
robes,  explains  the  use  of  their  ponderous 
furniture.  ” 

Most  of  the  qualities  of  his  style  and  the  pecul¬ 
iarities  of  his  temperament  may  be  seen  in  the  two 
following  quotations: 

PARALLEL  BETWEEN  MILTON  AND  DANTE 

“We  cannot,  we  think,  better  illustrate 
our  opinion  respecting  our  own  great  poet 
than  by  contrasting  him  with  the  father  of 
Tuscan  literature.  The  poetry  of  Milton  dif¬ 
fers  from  that  of  Dante  as  the  hieroglyphics 
of  Egypt  differ  from  the  picture  writing  of 
Mexico.  The  images  which  Dante  employs 
speak  for  themselves;  they  stand  simply  for 
what  they  are.  Those  of  Milton  have  a  sig- 
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nification  which  is  often  discernible  only  to 
the  initiated.  Their  value  depends  less  upon 
what  they  directly  represent  than  on  what 
they  remotely  suggest.  However  strange, 
however  grotesque,  may  be  the  appearance 
which  Dante  undertakes  to  describe,  he  never 
shrinks  from  describing  it.  He  gives  us  the 
shape,  the  color,  the  sound,  the  smell,  the 
taste ;  he  counts  the  numbers ;  he  measures 
the  size.  .  .  .  Now  let  us  compare  with  the 
exact  details  of  Dante  the  dim  intimations  of 
Milton.  We  will  cite  a  few  examples.  The 
English  poet  has  never  thought  of  taking  the 
measure  of  Satan.  He  gives  us  merely  a 
vague  idea  of  vast  bulk.  In  one  passage  the 
fiend  lies  stretched  out,  huge  in  length,  float¬ 
ing  many  a  rood,  equal  in  size  to  the  earth- 
born  enemies  of  Jove,  or  to  the  sea  monster 
which  the  mariner  takes  for  an  island.  When 
he  addresses  himself  to  battle  against  the 
guardian  angels,  he  stands  like  Teneriffe  or 
Atlas  ;  his  stature  reaches  the  sky.  Contrast 
with  these  descriptions  the  lines  in  which 
Dante  has  described  the  gigantic  spectre  of 
Nimrod:  ‘His  face  seemed  to  me  to  be  as 
long  and  as  broad  as  the  ball  of  St.  Peter’s  at 
Rome  ;  and  his  other  limbs  were  in  propor¬ 
tion  ;  so  that  the  bank  which  concealed  him 
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from  the  waist  downward,  nevertheless  showed 
so  much  of  him  that  three  tall  Germans  would 
in  vain  have  attempted  to  reach  to  his  hair.’ 
We  are  sensible  that  we  do  no  justice  to  the 
admirable  style  of  the  Florentine  poet ;  but 
Mr.  Cary’s  translation  is  not  at  hand,  and  our 
version,  however  rude,  is  sufficient  to  illustrate 
our  meaning.  Once  more,  compare  the  lazar- 
house  in  the  eleventh  book  of  the  Paradise 
Lost  with  the  last  ward  of  Malebolge,  in 
Dante.  Milton  avoids  the  loathesome  details, 
and  takes  refuge  in  indistinct  but  solemn  and 
tremendous  imagery :  Despair  hurrying  from 
couch  to  couch  to  mock  the  wretches  with  his 
attendance ;  Death  shaking  his  dart  over 
them,  but,  in  spite  of  supplications,  delaying 
to  strike.  What  says  Dante  ?  i  There  was 
such  a  moan  there  as  there  would  be  if  all  the 
sick,  who,  between  July  and  September,  are 
in  the  hospitals  of  Valdichiana,  and  of  the 
Tuscan  swamps,  and  of  Sardinia,  were  in  one 
pit  together ;  and  such  a  stench  was  issuing 
forth  as  is  wont  to  issue  from  decayed  limbs.’ 
.  .  .  The  poetry  of  these  great  men  has,  in 
a  considerable  degree,  taken  its  character 
from  their  moral  qualities.  They  are  not 
egotists.  They  rarely  obtrude  their  idiosyn¬ 
crasies  on  their  readers.  They  have  nothing 
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in  common  with  those  modern  beggars  for 
fame  who  extort  a  pittance  from  the  compas¬ 
sion  of  the  inexperienced  by  exposing  the 
nakedness  and  sores  of  their  minds.  Yet  it 
would  be  difficult  to  name  two  writers  whose 
works  have  been  more  completely,  though 
undesignedly,  colored  by  their  personal  feel¬ 
ings.  The  character  of  Milton  was  peculiarly 
distinguished  by  loftiness  of  spirit;  that  of 
Dante  by  intensity  of  feeling.  In  every  line  of 
the  Divine  Comedy  we  discern  the  asperity 
which  is  produced  by  pride  struggling  with 
misery.  There  is  perhaps  no  work  in  the  world 
so  deeply  and  uniformly  sorrowful.  The  mel¬ 
ancholy  of  Dante  was  no  fantastic  caprice. 
It  was  not,  as  far  as  at  this  distance  of  time 
can  be  judged,  the  effect  of  external  circum¬ 
stances.  It  was  from  within.  .  .  .  Milton 
was  like  Dante,  a  statesman  and  a  lover; 
and,  like  Dante,  he  had  been  unfortu¬ 
nate  in  ambition  and  love.  .  .  .  But  the 
strength  of  his  mind  overcame  every  calamity. 
Neither  blindness,  nor  gout,  nor  age,  nor  pen¬ 
ury,  nor  domestic  afflictions,  nor  political  dis¬ 
appointments,  nor  abuse,  nor  proscription, 
nor  neglect,  had  power  to  disturb  his  sedate 
and  majestic  patience.” 


\ 
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A  PORTRAIT  OF  BOSWELL 

‘  *  Many  of  the  greatest  men  that  ever  lived 
have  written  biography.  Boswell  was  one  of 
the  smallest  of  men  that  ever  lived,  and  he 
has  beaten  them  all.  He  was,  if  we  are  to 
give  any  credit  to  his  own  account  or  to  the 
united  testimony  of  all  who  knew  him,  a  man 
of  the  meanest  and  feeblest  intellect.  Johnson 
described  him  as  a  fellow  who  had  missed  his 
only  chance  of  immortality  by  not  having 
been  alive  when  the  Dunciad  was  written. 
Beauclerk  used  his  name  as  a  proverbial 
expression  for  a  bore.  He  was  the  laughing 
stock  of  the  whole  of  the  brilliant  society 
which  has  owed  to  him  the  greater  part  of  its 
fame.  He  was  always  himself  at  the  feet  of 
some  eminent  man,  and  begging  to  be  spit 
upon  and  trampled  upon.  .  .  .  Everything 
that  another  man  would  have  hidden,  every¬ 
thing  the  publication  of  which  would  have 
made  another  man  hang  himself,  was  matter 
of  gay  and  clamorous  exultation  to  his  weak 
and  diseased  mind.  What  silly  things  he  said, 
what  bitter  retorts  he  provoked  ;  how  at  one 
place  he  was  troubled  with  evil  presentiments 
which  came  to  nothing  ;  how  at  another  place, 
on  waking  from  a  drunken  doze,  he  read  the 
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prayer-book  and  took  a  hair  of  the  dog  that 
had  bitten  him ;  how  he  went  to  see  men 
hanged,  and  came  away  maudlin  ;  how  he 
added  ^500  to  the  fortune  of  one  of  his  babies, 
because  he  was  not  scared  at  Johnson’s  ugly 
face  ;  .  .  .  how  his  father,  and  the  very  wife 
v>i  his  bosom,  laughed  and  fretted  at  his  fool¬ 
eries  —  all  these  things  he  proclaimed  to  the 
world,  as  if  they  had  been  subjects  for  pride 
and  ostentatious  rejoicing.  All  the  caprices 
of  his  temper,  all  the  illusions  of  his  vanity, 
all  his  hypochondriacal  whimseys,  all  his 
castles  in  the  air,  he  displayed  with  a  cool 
self-complacency,  a  perfect  unconsciousness 
that  he  was  making  a  fool  of  himself,  to 
which  it  is  impossible  to  find  a  parallel  in  the 
whole  history  of  mankind.  That  such  a  man 
should  have  written  one  of  the  best  books  in 
the  world  is  strange  enough.  But  this  is  not 
all.  Many  persons  who  have  conducted  them¬ 
selves  in  active  life,  and  whose  conversation 
has  indicated  no  superior  powers  of  mind, 
have  left  us  valuable  works.  Goldsmith  was 
very  justly  described  by  one  of  his  contem¬ 
poraries  as  an  inspired  idiot,  and  by  another 
as  the  being  — 

‘  Who  wrote  like  an  angel,  and  talked  like 
poor  Poll.  * 
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“La  Fontaine  was  in  society  a  mere  sim¬ 
pleton.  His  blunders  would  not  come  in 
amiss  among  the  stories  of  Hierocles.  But 
these  men  attained  literary  eminence  in  spite 
of  their  weaknesses.  Boswell  attained  it  by 
reason  of  his  weaknesses.  If  he  had  not  been 
a  great  fool  he  would  never  have  been  a  great 
writer.  ...  Of  the  talents  which  ordinarily 
raise  men  to  eminence  as  writers,  Boswell  had 
absolutely  none.  There  is  not  in  all  his  books 
a  single  remark  on  his  own  literature,  politics, 
religion,  or  society,  which  is  not  either  com¬ 
monplace  or  absurd.  .  .  .  His  dissertations 
on  hereditary  gentility,  on  the  slave  trade  and 
on  the  entailing  of  landed  estates  may  serve 
as  examples.  To  say  that  these  passages  are 
sophistical  would  be  to  pay  them  an  extrava¬ 
gant  compliment.  They  have  no  pretence  to 
argument  or  even  to  meaning.  He  has  re¬ 
ported  innumerable  observations  made  by  him¬ 
self  in  the  course  of  conversation.  Of  these 
observations  we  do  not  remember  one  which 
is  above  the  intellectual  capacity  of  a  boy  of 
fifteen.  He  has  printed  many  of  his  own 
letters,  and  in  these  letters  he  is  always  rant¬ 
ing  or  twaddling.  Logic,  eloquence,  wit,  taste, 
all  those  things  which  are  generally  considered 
as  making  a  book  valuable,  Were  utterly  want- 
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in g  to  him.  He  had,  indeed,  a  quick  observa¬ 
tion  and  retentive  memory.  These  qualities 
if  he  had  been  a  man  of  sense  and  virtue 
would  scarcely  of  themselves  have  sufficed  to 
make  him  conspicuous ;  but  because  he  was  a 
dunce,  a  parasite,  a  coxcomb,  they  have  made 
him  immortal.” 

Thomas  Thomas  Carlyle  is  in  almost  complete 

Carlyle  contrast  to  his  great  rival.  Carlyle 
was  almost  everything  that  Macaulay  was  not. 
He  was  never  in  politics  or  public  life  but  lived 
in  great  seclusion;  he  was  not  cheerful,  happy, 
or  contented,  but  suffered  from  the  gloom  and 
misery  of  a  lifelong  dyspepsia;  he  was  not  affable 
and  genial  but  irritable,  quixotic,  gruff  and  severe; 
he  had  little  knowledge  of  real  life  and  little 
practical  common  sense,  but  dwelt  in  an  ideal 
world,  passionate  and  alone. 

He  was  a  poor  Scotch  boy,  timid  and  sensitive, 
who  earned  among  his  schoolmates  the  nickname 
of  “Tom  the  Tearful”;  he  was  a  student  of 
theology  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh  where  he 
was  a  good  scholar  and  an  omnivorous  reader ; 
he  was  a  teacher  for  two  years  but  abandoned  it 
because  he  f  ‘  would  prefer  to  perish  in  the  ditch, 
if  necessary,  rather  than  continue  living  by  such  a 
trade.”  Unable  to  accept  the  creeds  of  the  church 
he  gave  up  the  ministry,  and  in  1818  moved  to 
Edinburgh  where  he  began  to  study  law,  support- 
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ing  himself  by  teaching  private  pupils.  It  was  a 
period  of  great  gloom  and  despondency.  In  poor 
health,  with  an  unassured  future,  and  losing  faith 
both  in  himself  and  his  God,  his  sombre  nature 
urged  him  to  despair.  This  profound  inner  strug¬ 
gle  left  its  impress  upon  his  whole  career.  When 
at  length  the  clouds  were  dispelled  and  through 
the  gloom  came  the  light  of  the  faith  that  guided 
him  again  into  confidence  and  loving  relation  with 
God  and  man,  he  had  received  the  message  which 
it  was  the  purpose  of  his  subsequent  life  to  deliver 
to  the  world.  His  gospel  is  a  gospel  of  work,  a 
gospel  of  duty,  self-denial  and  search  for  spiritual 
truth.  Of  course  it  must  be  delivered  in  Carlyle’s 
own  way  with  biting  sarcasm  and  bitter  contempt 
for  those  who  lived  in  opposition  to  it.  But 
delivered  it  was  with  the  force  of  thunderbolts, 
though  underneath  the  furious  tumult  of  his  pas¬ 
sionate  utterance  breathed  a  spirit  of  divine  love 
and  infinite  pity. 

In  1826  he  was  married  to  Jane  Welsh,  a 
woman  of  keen  intellect,  not  much  inferior  to  his 
own.  They  were  ardently  attached  to  each  other, 
though  her  temper  was  frequently  aroused  by  his 
irritable  nature  and  sarcastic  utterances.  She 
was  able  to  reply  in  kind  and  their  life  was  at 
times  a  stormy  one.  He  buried  himself  in  his 
work  and  gave  up  his  own  domestic  happiness 
while  he  sacrificed  hers.  Yet  they  were  well 
suited  to  each  other  and  their  love  was  not  de- 
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stroyed  by  their  constant  bickerings.  When  but 
a  few  weeks  after  Carlyle’s  installation  as  rector 
of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  he  received  the 
news  of  his  wife’s  sudden  death,  it  was  to  him  a 
blow  from  which  he  never  recovered.  His  strength 
seemed  to  go  and  his  life  became  a  prolonged  sea¬ 
son  of  deepening  gloom  during  which  his  physical 
powers  gradually  diminished  till  he  died  in  1881. 
He  was  buried  in  the  unpretentious  cemetery  of 
the  village  of  Ecclefechan,  Scotland,  where  he 
was  born.  A  pathetic  utterance  of  his  own  gives 
a  glimpse  of  his  inner  soul  as  he  looked  back  at 
his  unkindness:  “  Cherish  what  is  dearest  while 
you  have  it  near  you,  and  wait  not  till  it  is  far 
away.  Blind  and  deaf  that  we  are ;  oh,  think,  if 
thou  yet  love  anybody  living,  wait  not  till  death 
sweep  down  the  paltry  little  dust  clouds  and  disso¬ 
nances  of  the  moment,  and  all  be  at  last  so  mourn¬ 
fully  clear  and  beautiful,  when  it  is  too  late.” 

Sartor  Resartus  (The  Tailor  Mended)  is  his 
first  book  and  one  in  which  he  shows  his  own 
vigorous  personality.  He  had  difficulty  in  finding 
a  publisher  and  the  book  was  not  immediately 
successful,  but  he  lived  to  see  it  widely  read  and 
in  eager  demand.  Its  chief  thought  is  that  man 
should  learn  to  tear  away  the  clothes,  that  is,  the 
words  and  deeds  of  the  human  spirit,  and  get  at 
the  real  verities  that  lie  beneath.  He  satirizes  the 
artificialities  of  life  and  urges  men  to  earnestness 
and  action. 
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Heroes  and  Hero  Worship  is  a  series  of  six 
lectures  which  show  how  the  world’s  great  men 
have  shaped  its  destiny.  These  lectures  form  a 
fascinating  volume  for  serious  readers  and  vividly 
set  forth  the  influence  of  such  men  as  Mohammed, 
Shakespeare,  and  Napoleon. 

The  French  Revolution  is  not  so  much  a  history 
of  the  epoch  treated  as  it  is  a  series  of  brilliant 
pictures  and  poetic  outbursts  of  deep  feeling.  If 
the  reader  is  quite  well  acquainted  with  the  course 
of  events  of  that  stirring  period,  he  can  read 
Carlyle  appreciatingly  and  gather  the  lesson  the 
great  Scotch  preacher  has  to  teach,  namely,  that 
God  sees  through  the  hypocrisies  of  the  age  and 
that  sooner  or  later  all  wrongdoing,  national  and 
private,  will  meet  with  justice  and  be  punished  to 
the  uttermost. 

His  Frederick  the  Great  is  a  heavy  work  of 
considerable  length  which  shows  vast  research 
and  much  meditation  during  the  thirteen  years  in 
which  he  was  composing  it. 

His  Life  and  Letters  of  Cromwell ,  which  was  the 
outgrowth  of  an  ardent  admiration  for  the  great 
Protector,  restored  the  Puritan  hero  to  the  place 
he  had  lost  in  the  minds  of  his  countrymen.  Past 
and  Present,  with  many  essays  contributed  to  cur¬ 
rent  magazines,  makes  up  the  list  of  his  most 
influential  works. 

As  a  writer  Carlyle  is  not  at  first  easy  to  read. 
He  is  so  peculiar,  so  entirely  himself  and  so  dif- 
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ferent  from  every  one  else,  so  disrespectful  towards 
the  canons  of  good  English  that  one  is  not  willing 
to  accept  him  as  he  is.  His  sentences  often  follow 
what  seem  to  us  the  unnatural  order  of  the  German 
language;  they  are  full  of  parentheses  and  rambling 
clauses  and  often  are  broken,  abrupt  and  appar¬ 
ently  incoherent.  He  uses  words  that  are  uni¬ 
versally  recognized  as  barbarisms,  he  makes 
strange  and  original  compounds  that  fit  his  mood, 
and  if  in  want  of  a  term  to  express  his  exact  mean¬ 
ing  he  manufactures  it  for  the  occasion.  These 
are  his  natural  weaknesses  but  they  are  so  sincere 
and  true  to  his  nature  that  the  reader  learns  to 
tolerate  and  even  enjoy  their  rugged  freshness. 
His  style  cannot  be  said  to  be  smooth  and  melo¬ 
dious  but  it  is  earnest  and  even  fiery,  an  engine  of 
tremendous  force.  His  words  are  like  flashes 
of  flame  and  when  his  soul  is  aroused  they  fall 
into  phrases  of  great  power  and  of  wonderful  bril¬ 
liancy.  The  following  sentence  is  quoted  by 
Halleck  as  an  illustration  of  his  power  in  descrip¬ 
tion.  He  is  speaking  of  Daniel  Webster:  “the 
tanned  complexion,  that  amorphous,  crag-like 
face;  the  dull  black  eyes  under  their  precipice 
of  brows,  like  dull  anthracite  furnaces  needing 
only  to  be  blown,  the  mastiff-mouth,  accurately 
closed.” 

Carlyle  led  in  the  introduction  of  German 
thought  into  England  and  became  the  most  skillful 
interpreter  of  the  mind  of  that  most  scientific  of 
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nations.  He  was  peculiarly  fitted  for  this  both  by 
the  excellence  of  his  German  scholarship  and  the 
natural  bent  of  his  mind.  The  scientific  trend 
of  modern  English  literature  may  well  justify 
the  assertion  that  the  Victorian  is  the  age  of 
German  influence,  as  Shakespeare’s  time  was 
that  of  Italian  and  Dryden’s  that  of  French 
influence.  Carlyle  was  just  as  much  German 
as  English  and  his  literary  hero  was  Goethe, 
of  whom  he  says:  “  Knowest  thou  no  prophet, 
even  in  the  vesture,  environment,  and  dialect  of 
this  age  ?  None  to  whom  the  Godlike  had  revealed 
itself  through  all  the  meanest  and  highest  forms 
of  the  common;  and  by  him  prophetically  revealed, 
in  whose  inspired  melody,  even  in  these  rag-gather¬ 
ing  and  rag-burning  days,  Man’s  Life  again  begins, 
were  it  but  afar  off,  to  be  divine  ?  Knowest  thou 
none  such  ?  I  know  him,  and  name  him  —  Goethe.  ” 
As  a  literary  critic  he  had  a  keen  appreciation 
for  everything  his  own  style  lacked  and  at  times 
when  his  sympathetic  soul  was  moved,  he  wrote  in 
a  more  delicate  and  smoother  style  than  usual. 
Witness  this  from  his  estimate  of  Burns:  “We 
love  Burns  and  we  pity  him ;  and  love  and  pity 
are  prone  to  magnify.  Criticism,  it  is  •  sometimes 
thought,  should  be  a  cold  business ;  and  we  are 
not  so  sure  of  this  ;  but,  at  all  events,  our  concern 
with  Burns  is  not  exclusively  that  of  critics.  True 
and  genial  as  his  poetry  must  appear,  it  is  not 
chiefly  as  a  poet  but  as  a  man  that  he  interests 
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and  affects  us.  He  was  often  advised  to  write  a 
tragedy ;  time  and  means  were  not  lent  him  for 
this ;  but  through  life  he  enacted  a  tragedy,  and 
one  of  the  deepest.  We  question  whether  the 
world  has  since  witnessed  so  utterly  sad  a  scene ; 
whether  Napoleon  himself,  left  to  brawl  with  Sir 
Hudson  Lowe,  and  perish  on  his  rock,  ‘amid  the 
melancholy  main/  presented  to  the  reflecting  mind 
such  a  ‘spectacle  of  pity  and  fear’  as  did  this 
intrinsically  nobler,  gentler  and  perhaps  greater 
soul,  wasting  itself  away  in  a  hopeless  struggle 
with  base  entanglements,  which  coiled  closer  and 
closer  round  him,  till  only  death  opened  him  an 
outlet.  ...  To  the  ill-starred  Burns  was  given 
the  power  of  making  man’s  life  more  venerable, 
but  that  of  wisely  guiding  his  own  was  not  given. 
Destiny — for  so  in  our  ignorance  we  must 
speak  —  his  faults,  the  faults  of  others,  proved 
too  hard  for  him  ;  and  that  spirit,  which  might 
have  soared  could  it  but  have  walked,  soon  sank 
to  the  dust,  its  glorious  faculties  trodden  under¬ 
foot  in  the  blossom,  and  died,  we  may  almost  say, 
without  ever  having  lived.  And  so  kind  and  warm 
a  soul ;  so  full  of  inborn  riches,  of  love  to  all 
living  and  lifeless  things  !  ” 

The  following  quotation  will  justify  itself.  It 
is  Carlyle’s  gospel  of  work  : 

‘  ‘  Blessed  is  he  who  has  found  his  work  ; 
let  him  ask  no  other  blessedness.  He  has  a 
work,  a  life-purpose  ;  he  has  found  it  and  will 
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follow  it  !  How,  as  a  free-flowing  channel, 
dug  and  torn  by  noble  force  through  the  sour 
mud-swamp  of  one’s  existence,  like  an  ever- 
deepening  river  there,  it  runs  and  flows ; 
draining  off  the  sour  festering  water  gradually 
from  the  root  of  the  remotest  grass  blade  ; 
making,  instead  of  pestilential  swamp,  a  green 
fruitful  meadow  with  its  clear  flowing  stream. 
How  blessed  for  the  meadow  itself,  let  the 
stream  and  its  value  be  great  or  small.  Labor 
is  life  ;  from  the  inmost  heart  of  the  worker 
rises  his  God-given  force,  the  sacred  celestial 
life-essence,  breathed  into  him  by  Almighty 
God  ;  from  his  inmost  heart  awakens  him  to 
all  nobleness,  to  all  knowledge,  ‘  self-knowl¬ 
edge,  ’  and  much  else,  so  soon  as  work  fitly 
begins.  Knowledge  !  the  knowledge  that  will 
hold  good  in  working,  cleave  thou  to  that ; 
for  Nature  herself  accredits  that,  says  Yea  to 
that.  Properly  thou  hast  no  other  knowledge 
but  what  thou  hast  got  by  working ;  the 
rest  is  yet  all  an  hypothesis  of  knowledge  : 
a  thing  to  be  argued  of  in  schools,  a  thing 
floating  in  the  clouds  in  endless  logic  vortices, 
till  we  try  it  and  fix  it.  Doubt,  of  whatever 
kind,  can  be  ended  by  action  alone.  .  .  . 

*  ‘  Older  than  all  preached  gospels  was  this 
unpreached,  inarticulate,  but  ineradicable^ 
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forever-enduring  gospel  :  Work,  and  herein 
have  well-being.  Man,  Son  of  Earth  and  of 
Heaven,  lies  there  not,  in  the  innermost  heart 
of  thee,  a  spirit  of  active  method,  a  force  for 
work  ; — and  burns  like  a  painfully  smoulder¬ 
ing  fire,  giving  thee  no  rest  until  thou  unfold 
it,  till  thou  write  it  down  in  beneficent  facts 
around  thee  !  What  is  immethodic,  waste, 
thou  shalt  make  methodic,  regulated,  arable, 
obedient  and  productive  to  see.  Whereso¬ 
ever  thou  findest  disorder,  there  is  an  eternal 
enemy  ;  attack  him  swiftly,  subdue  him  ;  make 
order  of  him  ;  the  subject  not  of  chaos,  but 
of  intelligence,  divinity  and  thee  !  The  thistle 
that  grows  in  thy  path,  dig  it  out  that  a  blade 
of  useful  grass,  a  drop  of  nourishing  milk, 
may  grow  there  instead.  The  waste  cotton- 
shrub,  gather  its  waste  white  down,  spin  it, 
weave  it ;  that,  in  place  of  idle  litter,  there 
may  be  folded  webs,  and  the  naked  skin  of 
man  be  covered. 

“But,  above  all,  where  thou  findest  igno¬ 
rance,  stupidity,  brute-mindedness  —  attack  it 
I  say  ;  smite  it  wisely,  unweariedly,  and  rest 
not  while  thou  livest  and  it  lives  ;  but  smite, 
smite  in  the  name  of  God !  The  highest 
God,  as  I  understand  it,  does  audibly  so  com¬ 
mand  thee  ;  still  audibly,  if  thou  have  ears 
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to  hear.  He,  even  He,  with  his  unspoken 
voice,  is  fuller  than  any  Sinai  thunders,  or 
syllabled  speech  of  whirlwinds  ;  for  the  silence 
of  deep  eternities,  of  worlds  from  beyond  the 
morning-stars,  does  it  not  speak  to  thee  ? 
The  unborn  ages  ;  the  old  Graves,  with  their 
long  mouldering  dust,  the  very  tears  that 
wetted  it,  now  all  dry  —  do  not  these  speak 
to  thee  what  ear  hath  not  heard  ?  The  deep 
death-kingdoms,  the  stars  in  their  never-rest¬ 
ing  courses,  all  space  and  all  time,  proclaim  it 
to  see  in  continual  silent  admonition.  Thou, 
too,  if  ever  man  should,  shalt  work  while  it  is 
called  to-day  ;  for  the  night  cometh,  wherein 
no  man  can  work. 

‘  ‘  All  true  work  is  sacred  ;  in  all  true  work, 
were  it  but  true  hand-labor,  there  is  something 
of  divineness.  Labor,  wide  as  the  earth,  has 
its  summit  in  heaven.  Sweat  of  the  brow  ; 
and  up  from  that  to  sweat  of  the  brain,  sweat 
of  the  heart ;  which  includes  all  Kepler  cal¬ 
culations,  Newton  meditations,  all  sciences, 
all  spoken  epics,  all  acted  heroism,  martyr¬ 
dom —  up  to  that  ‘agony  of  bloody  sweat,’ 
which  all  men  have  called  divine  !  O  brother, 
if  this  is  not  ‘worship,’  then  I  say,  the  more 
pity  for  worship  ;  for  this  is  the  noblest  thing 
yet  discovered  under  God’s  sky.” 
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John  John  Ruskin  was  another  of  the  essay- 
Ruskin  ists  0f  the  Victorian  Age,  a  sketch  of 
whose  life  will  be  found  in  Volume  II,  page  309, 
and  whose  Crown  of  Wild  Olive  is  printed  in 
Volume  II,  page  97. 

Matthew  Matthew  Arnold  (1822-1888),  critic 
Arnold  and  p0et,  was  the  son  of  the  famous 
Thomas  Arnold,  head  master  of  the  Rugby  school 
for  boys.  Every  one  who  has  read  Tom  Brown's 
School  Days  knows  the  noble  Dr.  Arnold,  and  can 
believe  that  his  son  would  have  all  the  advantages 
that  sound  training  and  liberal  education  could 
give  him.  Matthew  entered  Oxford  in  1841  and 
graduated  in  1844.  Thenceforth  his  was  a  busy 
life  devoted  to  educational  and  literary  pursuits. 
For  twenty-five  years  he  was  connected  with  the 
British  schools,  acting  as  inspector,  and  for  ten 
years  of  that  time  was  professor  of  poetry  at 
Oxford.  He  traveled  and  wrote  in  the  interests  of 
the  schools  and  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  in¬ 
spection  and  the  humdrum  work  of  reading  exam¬ 
ination  papers.  However  much  this  drudgery 
weighed  upon  him  he  never  allowed  it  to  interfere 
with  the  happiness  of  his  life  nor  with  his  devo¬ 
tion  to  his  family.  The  editor  of  his  letters  says : 
“As  we  think  of  him,  endearing  traits  of  charac¬ 
ter  come  crowding  on  the  memory, — his  merry 
interest  in  his  friends’  concerns  ;  his  love  of  chil¬ 
dren  ;  his  kindness  to  animals ;  his  absolute  free¬ 
dom  from  bitterness,  rancor,  and  envy ;  his  un- 
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stinted  admiration  of  beauty  and  cleverness.  .  .  . 
He  was  pre-eminently  a  good  man ;  gentle,  gener¬ 
ous,  enduring,  laborious;  a  devoted  husband,  a 
most  tender  father,  and  unfailing  friend.” 

As  a  literary  critic  he  ranks  above  Carlyle  and 
Macaulay  by  virtue  of  the  delicacy  of  his  insight 
and  the  carefulness  and  minuteness  of  his  analy¬ 
sis.  His  own  standards  were  high  and  he  had 
the  power  of  seeing  what  was  noblest  and  best 
in  others.  His  Essays  in  Criticism ,  of  which  two 
volumes  were  published,  contain  most  of  the  arti¬ 
cles  he  published  in  that  vein.  In  Literature  and 
Dogma  and  God  and  the  Bible  he  gives  his  ideas  of 
religion  and  applies  the  higher  criticism  to  reli¬ 
gious  writings.  In  his  conclusions  he  rejects 
whatever  is  miraculous  but  upholds  the  teachings 
of  Christ.  He  would  not  overthrow  Christianity 
and  believes  it  will  survive,  that  those  who  throw 
it  aside  will  accept  it  again  when  they  know  it 
better.  His  style  is  clear,  classic  and  refined. 
He  never  leaves  his  readers  in  doubt  and  often 
enforces  his  meaning  by  happy  expressions  that 
fix  themselves  in  the  memory.  He  was  an  ardent 
advocate  of  culture  in  the  broad  sense  of  the 
term,  that  is  :  “  total  perfection  by  means  of  get¬ 
ting  to  know,  on  all  matters  that  most  concern  us, 
the  best  which  has  been  thought  and  said  in  the 
world.  ” 

The  scholarly  nature  of  his  writings  is  such 
that  they  will  probably  not  appeal  deeply  to  the 
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average  reader  but  they  will  make  a  vivid  impres¬ 
sion  on  thinkers. 

Though  he  probably  cannot  be  ranked  among 
the  greatest  poets,  yet  he  wrote  much  that  is  char¬ 
acterized  by  depth  of  thought  and  pure  classic 
form.  His  poetry  belongs  to  that  period  of  the 
century  when  science  and  dogmatic  theology  were 
contending  for  supremacy  and  is  full  of  doubt 
and  unrest.  If  he  offers  a  creed  at  all  it  is  one  of 
duty  and  endurance  with  little  faith  in  ultimate 
rejoicings.  In  Sohrab  and  Rustum  he  gives  a  nar¬ 
rative  of  Persian  warfare  in  the  stately  form  and 
with  much  of  the  noble  simplicity  of  the  old  Greek 
epic.  It  is  the  most  readable  of  his  poems  for 
beginners. 

He  visited  America  and  lectured,  returning  to 
write  in  a  spirit  of  kindly  though  sometimes  severe 
criticism  upon  the  hurry  and  extravagance  of 
American  life.  He  died  suddenly  at  Liverpool  in 
1888,  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  literary  men  of 
his  time,  a  man  who  had  established  himself  as 
the  exponent  of  the  highest  and  best  in  life  and 
who  had  lived  as  he  had  taught, 
wiiiiam  m  The  8reat  essayists  is  not  com- 

Thadteray  piete  without  the  name  of  William 
Makepeace  Thackeray,  though  the  greater  part  of 
his  fame  comes  from  his  novels.  His  English 
Humorists ,  in  which  he  sketches  Swift,  Addison, 
Steele,  Fielding,  Pope,  Smollett,  and  others  was 
a  series  of  most  amusing  and  entertaining  lectures. 
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1.  Justify  the  epithet  progressive  as  applied  to 
the  latest  age  of  English  history. 

2.  Give  an  account  of  any  international  trans¬ 
action  that  has  impressed  you  as  showing  a  larger 
policy  and  more  generous  spirit  in  the  politics  of 
great  nations. 

Try  to  recall  some  book  or  sermon  inspired  by 
a  feeling  of  broad  religious  toleration,  and  contrast 
the  spirit  shown  therein  with  that  of  the  days  of 
Henry  the  Eighth  and  Elizabeth. 

Compare  social  conditions  in  the  America  of 
to-day  with  those  of  France  just  prior  to  the 
French  Revolution. 

3.  Trace  the  growth  and  give  the  characteristics 
of  the  essay  during  this  period. 

4.  Make  plain  the  significance  of  the  statement : 
“What  the  drama  was  to  the  Elizabethan  Age,  the 
novel  is  to  the  Victorian  Age.  ” 

5.  What  would  you  expect  the  character  of 
poetry  to  be  in  such  an  age  ?  Indicate  a  possible 
development  for  the  poetry  of  the  future. 

6.  What  was  the  central  idea  of  the  system 
of  philosophy  wrought  out  by  Darwin,  Spencer, 
Fluxley,  Mill  and  others  ? 

7.  Give  in  your  own  words  the  ideas  you  have 
gained  from  Stedman’s  account  of  the  influence  of 
the  new  scientific  thought  upon  literature. 
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8.  Who  were  the  last  group  of  eminent  historians 
before  the  Victorian  Age  ? 

Make  an  outline,  giving  chronologically  the 
names  and  chief  works  of  all  the  great  historians 
of  the  Modern  Period. 

9.  For  the  greater  clearness  that  comes  from 
contrast,  compare  the  personality  of  Macaulay 
with  that  of  Milton. 

10.  Do  you  find  the  ease  and  geniality  and 
unusual  clearness  of  Macaulay’s  style  attractive? 

11.  Describe  the  remarkable  combination  of 
outward  harshness  and  rugged  strength,  with  the 
deep  tenderness  and  delicate  sympathy  that  char¬ 
acterized  Carlyle. 

12.  It  has  been  said  that  Carlyle’s  style  is  self- 
conscious  and  shows  in  its  willful  perversions  of 
language  and  startling  vividness  an  unjustifiable 
striving  for  effect  —  in  short,  a  form  of  the  artifi¬ 
ciality  that  he  himself  condemns.  Can  you  ac¬ 
cept  this  criticism  ? 

13.  Give  in  your  own  words  the  thought  in  the 
last  paragraph  of  the  essay  on  Work. 

14.  Do  you  think  this  essay  could  have  been 
written  by  one  who  did  not  see  deeply  and  truly 
and  who  did  not  feel  with  a  mighty  earnestness  ? 
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FICTION 

Two  names  will  always  be  associated  in  the  lit¬ 
erary  history  of  the  Victorian  Age,  those  of  Thack¬ 
eray  and  Dickens.  The  biography  of  the  latter 
will  be  found  in  Volume  VII,  page  294,  but  of 
the  former  little  has  as  yet  been  said. 

William  Makepeace  Thackeray  was  born 

William  . 

m.  in  Calcutta,  India,  but  was  sent  to  Eng- 

Thackeray  ,  ,  „  ,  & 

land  for  his  education.  He  studied  at 
the  Charter  House  School  and  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  where  he  stayed  but  a  year.  He  was 
a  friend  and  good-natured  rival  of  Dickens,  to 
whom  he  formed  a  marked  contrast  in  the  character 
and  manner  of  his  work.  Dickens  attained  his 
popularity  much  earlier  and  will  always  be  more 
highly  appreciated  by  the  majority  of  readers. 
Both  were  satirical  humorists,  but  they  drew  their 
material  from  different  sources  and  treated  it  in  a 
different  manner.  Dickens  sought  his  characters 
among  the  poorer  and  lower  classes  while  Thack¬ 
eray  found  his  among  the  titled  and  well-to-do. 
Dickens  was  positive,  direct  and  masterful ;  Thack¬ 
eray  was  vacillating  and  lacked  energy  and  indus¬ 
try,  was  rather  timid  and  retiring.  The  former 
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delighted  in  the  good  and  noble  among  his  char¬ 
acters  and  drew  their  portraits  with  a  loving  hand. 
Though  Thackeray  was  equally  appreciative  of 
the  good,  he  thought  there  was  little  of  it  in  the 
world  and  taught  his  lesson  by  satirizing  the  weak¬ 
nesses  and  villainy  he  saw.  Both  were  natural 
reformers  but  they  wrorked  in  altogether  different 
ways. 

Vanity  Fair  was  Thackeray’s  first  success  and 
by  most  critics  is  considered  his  masterpiece.  It 
was  a  novel  on  a  new  plan  and  appeared  first  in 
monthly  parts.  It  was  not  long  in  gaining  popu¬ 
lar  approval  and  by  the  time  its  last  number 
appeared  its  author  had  established  himself  in  the 
public  mind.  Vanity  Fair  is  the  world  of  society 
with  all  its  petty  foibles,  its  greed  for  wealth  and 
its  mean  truckling  to  titles  and  position.  Becky 
Sharp  is  the  chief  character,  a  wonderful  compound 
of  shrewdness  and  lack  of  principle.  She  is  a 
gay,  pleasing  and  beautiful  woman  who  intrigues 
shamelessly  but  with  great  tact  and  skill  for 
wealth  and  position. 

Many  of  Thackeray’s  characters,  developed  as 
they  are  in  the  slow  process  of  their  action  in  the 
story,  have  become  living  beings  to  a  host  of 
readers.  Becky  Sharp  is  no  more  skillfully  drawn 
than  is  the  courtly  Colonel  Newcome,  for  whose 
existence  we  shall  always  be  indebted  to  The  New- 
comes ,  written  about  seven  years  after  Vanity  Fair. 
From  the  moment  when  we  first  see  the  old  Colonel, 
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with  his  sprightly  Tom,  to  the  end  when  he  answers 
“Adsum”  at  the  last  great  roll-call,  his  simple- 
hearted  goodness  makes  us  love  and  venerate  him. 
Perhaps  superior  to  The  Newcomes  is  Henry  Es¬ 
mond \  a  long  and  powerful  historical  novel  of  the 
time  of  Queen  Anne,  which  introduces  several  of 
the  literary  characters  of  that  brilliant  age.  The 
Newcomes  is  in  a  sense  a  sequel  to  Pendennis ,  which 
it  surpasses  in  interest  and  excellence,  and  the 
Virginians  is  a  rather  weakly  constructed  and 
uninteresting  sequel  to  Henry  Esmond. 

Thackeray's  life  was  not  an  adventurous  one 
but  he  was  subjected  to  his  share  of  trials  and  bore 
them  unflinchingly.  At  the  beginning  of  his  career 
he  had  a  comfortable  fortune  and  an  assured  in¬ 
come  which  he  speedily  lost  in  speculation  and 
unfortunate  business  ventures.  When  he  faced 
the  necessity  of  earning  his  own  livelihood  he  did  it 
bravely  and  went  to  the  continent  to  study  art. 
He  did  not  accomplish  anything  notable  in  this 
line  but  he  did  acquire  a  considerable  skill  which 
he  used  many  times  for  the  amusement  and  grati¬ 
fication  of  his  friends  and  in  the  illustration  of 
some  of  his  own  writings.  This  was  no  more  his 
vocation  than  was  the  law,  to  which  he  had  devoted 
some  time. 

He  was  married  in  1837  but  after  a  very  few 
years  of  happy  domestic  life,  his  wife  lost  her 
reason  and  was  sent  to  a  private  asylum.  At  this 
time,  grief-stricken  at  the  loss  of  wife  and 
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home,  he  was  writing  for  Punch ,  the  British 
humorous  paper,  the  drollest  and  most  laughable 
sketches.  He  died  in  1863  after  rather  a  sad  life 
for  one  who  had  given  the  world  so  much  of 
pleasure. 

Of  a  kindly  and  sympathetic  nature,  he  was  also 
religious,  and  faithful  to  the  creeds  of  his  youth. 
The  evil  he  saw  in  the  world  did  not  seem  to  affect 
his  sunny  confidence  in  the  ultimate  triumph  of 
righteousness.  His  serene  spirit  reflects  itself  in 
his  writings  and  although  he  is  at  times  bitterly 
satirical,  yet  he  rails  against  those  follies  of  man¬ 
kind  that  grow  from  personal  weakness  and  might 
be  remedied.  He  does  not  satirize  the  irremedi¬ 
able.  His  style  is  graceful,  clear  and  vigorous, 
going  back  for  its  model  to  the  days  of  Addison 
and  Steele.  Halleck  says  :  “Thackeray  writes  as 
a  cultured,  ideal,  old  gentleman  may  be  imagined 
to  talk  to  the  young  people,  while  he  sits  in  his 
comfortable  armchair  in  a  corner  by  the  fireplace. 
The  charm  of  freshness,  quaintness,  and  colloquial 
familiarity  is  seldom  absent  from  the  delightfully 
natural  pages  of  Thackeray.  ” 

As  an  example  of  his  sharp  criticism  and  hu¬ 
morous  way  of  reaching  his  point  the  following 
may  be  taken:  “The  profession  of  letters  was 
ruined  by  that  libel  of  the  Dunciad .  If  authors 
were  wretched  and  poor  before,  if  some  of  them 
lived  in  hay  lofts,  of  which  their  landladies  kept 
the  ladders,  at  least  nobody  came  to  disturb  them 
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in  their  straw ;  if  three  of  them  had  but  one  coat 
between  them,  the  two  remained  invisible  in  the 
garret,  the  third,  at  any  rate,  appeared  decently 
at  the  coffee  house  and  paid  his  two  pence  like  a 
gentleman.  It  was  Pope  that  dragged  into  light 
all  this  poverty  and  meanness,  and  held  up  those 
wretched  shifts  and  rags  to  public  ridicule.  It 
was  Pope  that  made  generations  of  the  reading 
world  (delighted  with  the  mischief,  as  who  would 
not  be  that  reads  it)  believe  that  author  and 
wretch,  author  and  rags,  author  and  dirt,  author 
and  drink,  gin,  cowheel,  trips,  poverty,  duns, 
bailiffs,  squalling  children,  and  clamorous  land¬ 
ladies,  were  always  associated  together.  The 
condition  of  authorship  began  to  fall  from  the 
days  of  the  Dunciad ,  and  I  believe  in  my  heart 
that  much  of  that  obloquy  which  has  since  pur¬ 
sued  our  calling  was  occasioned  by  Pope’s  libels 
and  wicked  wit.” 

Judged  according  to  modern  standards 

the  novels  of  George  Eliot  (Mary  Ann 
Evans)  easily  stand  first.  She  is  superior  to 
both  Thackeray  and  Dickens  in  her  minute  analy¬ 
sis  and  keen  delineation  of  character,  and  is 
equally  potent  in  the  intensity  of  her  plots. 
While  not  so  full  of  wit  and  funny  conceits  as  the 
two  men,  she  is  not  devoid  of  humor  and  excels 
them  in  the  power  of  her  phrases.  She  is  wholly 
unsurpassed  in  her  ability  to  develop  character 
under  the  reader’s  eyes.  No  more  striking  exam- 
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pie  of  this  is  found  in  literature  than  Tito  Melema, 
who,  in  the  novel  Rotnola  grows  from  a  promising 
youth  to  a  wasted  and  criminal  manhood.  He 
comes  to  be  what  he  is  by  the  slow  action  of  those 
immutable  laws  of  psychological  development  of 
whose  meaning  she  knew  so  much.  In  her  later 
novels,  she  may  have  carried  her  analysis  of  char¬ 
acter  to  excess,  though  there  are  many  critics  who 
rank  Middlemarch  as  her  best.  Adam  Bede ,  pre¬ 
ceded  only  by  the  short  stories  in  the  Scenes  from 
Clerical  Life ,  was  her  first  and  still  is  her  most 
popular  novel.  It  is  a  bright,  wholesome  story  of 
English  life,  in  spite  of  its  one  painful  feature. 
Many  of  the  characters  were  drawn  largely  from 
her  own  family ;  Adam,  Mrs.  Poyser,  and  Dinah 
being  deeply  indebted  to  her  father,  mother  and 
an  aunt  for  the  traits  that  make  them  admired. 
The  Mill  on  the  Floss  is  to  a  certain  extent  auto¬ 
biographical,  for  the  intense  nature  of  Maggie  Tul- 
liver  is  the  type  of  her  own  soul  in  her  early  life. 
We  have  said  that  Romola  is  the  greatest  of  her 
novels,  but  the  statement  may  be  questioned  by 
those  who  care  more  for  the  earnestness  and  truth¬ 
fulness  of  her  English  pictures.  But  she  paints 
her  Florentine  figures  on  a  broad  canvas,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  us  by  the  light  of  modern 
science  the  effect  of  the  great  struggle  upon  two 
persons  like  Romola  and  her  lover,  depicts  most 
accurately  those  turbulent  times  when  Florence 
was  aroused  to  fury  by  the  teachings  of  Savona- 
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rola.  It  was  an  ambitious  proceeding,  and  the 
way  in  which  she  succeeded  in  her  purpose  justi¬ 
fies  our  classification  of  her  novel.  On  the  other 
hand,  readers  who  admire  an  artistic  setting, 
characters  delicately  drawn,  and  a  harmonious 
rendering  of  a  well-balanced  plot,  will  classify 
Silas  Marner  as  certainly  one  of  her  best  works. 
The  weaver  of  Raveloe  and  his  golden-haired 
Eppie  are  poetic  creations. 

And  now  the  woman  who  wrote  these  novels  — 
what  of  her?  She  was  born  in  1819  and  lived  to 
be  sixty-one  years  old.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
a  farmer  and  lived  at  her  home  till  she  was 
twenty-two.  For  the  last  six  years  of  this  time 
she  had  the  entire  charge  of  the  farm  and  dairy, 
her  mother  having  died.  She  was  thirty  years  old 
when  her  father’s  death  broke  up  the  home  in 
which  they  had  lived  after  they  left  the  farm. 
After  some  time  spent  in  travel  on  the  continent 
she  went  to  London  as  assistant  editor  of  the 
Westminster  Review .  Here  she  had  every  op¬ 
portunity  of  making  friends  and  soon  became 
acquainted  with  most  of  the  prominent  literary 
characters  of  the  time.  Among  those  whom  she 
met  was  George  Henry  Lewes,  a  brilliant  man 
who  exerted  a  powerful  influence  over  her  life  and 
work.  Although  Lewes  had  an  undivorced  wife 
still  living,  George  Eliot  braved  the  criticisms  of 
her  friends  and  lived  with  him  till  his  death.  In 
spite  of  this  strange  alliance  it  is  certain  that  the 
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encouragement  and  sympathetic  assistance  of 
Lewes  was  a  considerable  factor  in  her  success,  if 
not  the  original  cause  of  her  entering  the  field  as 
a  novelist.  He  was  tenderly  considerate  of  her 
and  saved  her  the  annoyance  of  business  relations 
with  the  publishers  and  the  knowledge  of  many  of 
the  unfavorable  criticisms  passed  upon  her.  She 
was  never  a  very  strong  or  self-reliant  person  and 
after  the  death  of  Mr.  Lewes  she  married  Mr. 
Cross,  a  man  much  her  junior.  She  died  soon 
after  this  and  her  husband  prepared  her  biogra¬ 
phy  and  edited  her  letters. 

She  was  a  woman  of  plain  appearance,  lacking 
many  of  the  graces  that  make  her  sex  attractive, 
but  from  her  precocious  childhood  she  was 
marked  by  a  superior  intellect  and  great  power  to 
work.  She  studied  zealously,  even  when  burdened 
by  the  cares  of  her  household,  and  prepared  her¬ 
self  well  for  the  arduous  literary  labors  of  later 
years.  But  contradictory  as  it  may  seem,  she  was 
never  strong  physically  and  for  some  years  before 
her  death  was  very  frail  and  delicate. 

Beginning  life  with  a  deep  and  ardent  nature,  she 
early  fell  under  the  religious  influences  that  prom¬ 
ised  to  make  her  a  devout  believer.  But  much 
thinking  and  personal  study  put  her  in  such  a 
state  of  mind  that  when  she  came  to  live  among 
free-thinkers  she  zealously  adopted  their  scepti¬ 
cism.  Through  years  of  various  forms  of  unbe¬ 
lief  she  finally  rejected  the  supernatural  and  based 
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her  religious  beliefs  upon  a  generous  toleration 
and  the  principles  of  brotherly  love  and  service. 
Mr.  Frederick  Meyers,  in  a  passage  quoted  by 
Painter,  gives  an  eloquent  account  of  her  mature 
beliefs:.  “I  remember  how  at  Cambridge,  I 
walked  with  her  once  in  the  Fellow’s  garden  of 
Trinity  on  an  evening  of  rainy  May;  and  she, 
stirred  somewhat  beyond  her  wont,  and  taking  as 
her  text  the  three  words  which  have  so  often  been 
used  as  the  inspiring  trumpet  call  of  men, — the 
words  God,  Immortality,  Duty, —  pronounced  with 
terrible  earnestness  how  inconceivable  was  the  first, 
how  unbelievable  was  the  second,  and  yet  how 
peremptory  and  absolute  the  third.  Never,  per¬ 
haps,  have  sterner  accents  affirmed  the  sover¬ 
eignty  of  impersonal  and  unrecompensing  Law. 
I  listened  and  night  fell,  her  grave  majestic  coun¬ 
tenance  turned  toward  me  like  a  sibyl’s  in  the 
gloom;  it  was  as  though  she  withdrew  from  my 
grasp,  one  by  one,  the  two  scrolls  of  promise,  and 
left  me  the  third  only,  awful  with  inevitable  fates. 
And  when  we  stood  at  length  and  parted,  amid 
that  columnar  circuit  of  the  forest  trees,  beneath 
the  last  twilight  of  starless  skies,  I  seemed  to  be 
gazing  like  Titus  at  Jerusalem,  on  vacant  seats 
and  empty  halls  —  on  a  sanctuary  with  no  Pres¬ 
ence  to  hallow  it,  and  heaven  left  lonely  of  a 
God.” 

Other  novelists  have  written  in  this 

Minor 

Novelists  agQf  some  with  great  skill  and  deep 
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insight  into  human  nature  ;  some  have  produced 
one  really  fine  novel  and  done  little  else  that  was 
admirable  ;  others  have  written  many  entertain¬ 
ing  books,  none  of  which  can  ever  rank  high ; 
while  still  others  have  enjoyed  the  most  surpris¬ 
ing  popularity  for  a  few  years  and  lived  to  see 
their  fame  dead  and  their  books  forgotten.  But 
in  these  rushing  days  public  taste  does  not  dis¬ 
criminate  closely,  so  that  many  authors  have 
acquired  a  popularity  often  as  satisfactory  to 
themselves  as  greatness. 

Among  the  minor  novelists  none  is  more  en¬ 
titled  to  recognition  both  on  account  of  her  faith¬ 
ful  portrayals  of  life  as  she  knew  it  and  of  the 
peculiar  interest  of  her  stories,  than  Charlotte 
Bront6,  whose  Jane  Eyre  has  not  lost  the  popular¬ 
ity  that  greeted  its  first  appearance.  The  pathetic 
story  of  Miss  Bronte’s  life  is  of  no  less  interest  to 
the  student  than  her  work.  One  of  the  remark¬ 
able  facts  of  her  literary  history  is  that  her  genius 
surmounted  the  difficulties  that  surrounded  it  in 
its  development. 

Others  who  perhaps  deserve  more  than  the 
passing  mention  we  are  able  to  give  them  are 
Miss  Muloch,  or  Dinah  Maria  Craik,  whose  John 
Halijax  is  a  pure  and  interesting  story  of  English 
life ;  Charles  Reade,  a  reformer  in  spirit,  whose 
The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth ,  Hard  Cash ,  and  It 
Is  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend ,  are  thrilling  and 
realistic ;  Wilkie  Collins,  who  wrote  many  novels, 
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of  which  The  Woman  in  White  and  The  Moonstone 
are  among  the  best ;  Edward  Bulwer,  Lord  Lytton, 
who  wrote  The  Lady  of  Lyons  and  Richelieu,  two 
of  the  best  modern  dramas,  and  among  many 
novels  The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii,  The  Last  of  the 
Barons ,  and  Eugene  Aram ,  all  very  interesting 
and  widely  different  in  subject  and  manner  of 
treatment ;  Charles  Kingsley,  famous  for  Hypatia 
and  Westward  Ho ,  two  fine  historical  novels ;  Ben¬ 
jamin  Disraeli,  Earl  of  Beaconsfield,  a  noted 
statesman  who  wrote  among  others  the  somewhat 
heavy  Lothair  and  Coningsby ;  and  Frederick  Mar- 
ryat,  whose  Peter  Simple ,  Mr.  Midshipman  Easy 
and  others  are  still  the  foremost  sea  tales.  Be¬ 
sides  these,  Richard  D.  Blackmore’s  Lorna  Doone , 
Thomas  Hardy’s  Far  fro?n  the  Madding  Crowd, 
William  Black’s  A  Daughter  of  Heth,  and  Mrs. 
Humphrey  Ward’s  Robert  Elsmere  and  her  Mar¬ 
cella  are  worthy  of  mention. 

Among  the  story  tellers  of  this  age,  there  are 
two  others  of  whom  more  should  be  said  :  Rud- 
yard  Kipling  who  has  already  had  extended  notice 
in  Volume  I,  page  289,  and  Robert  Louis  Steven¬ 
son,  chief  among  the  more  modern  romanticists. 
Stevenson’s  Treasure  Lsland  is  a  thrilling  story 
of  adventure,  and  David  Balfour,  Kidnapped,  and 
The  Master  of  Balla?itrae  are  all  fascinating  tales. 
His  essays,  of  which  the  collection  known  as 
Virginibus  Puerisque  is  probably  the  best,  are 
marked  by  a  most  charming  style  in  which  humor 
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and  good  sense  blend  so  happily  that  the  reading 
is  a  constant  delight.  But  to  treat  him  at  length 
is  to  open  the  discussion  of  a  school  too  new  to 
be  properly  weighed,  too  important  to  be  misun¬ 
derstood,  and  so  recent  that  it  is  rather  beyond 
the  scope  of  our  plan. 

POETRY 

Alfred  The  first  an(*  greatest  °f  the  Victorian 
Tennyson  poets  is  Lord  Tennyson,  of  whose  life 
and  poetry  we  have  spoken  before  (Volume  I, 
page  2 88,  and  Volume  V,  page  286)  and  from 
whom  we  have  quoted  many  things  which  may  be 
readily  found  by  consulting  the  Index. 

Robert  Next  to  him  stands  Robert  Browning. 
Browning  He  was  born  in  1812  near  London  and 
received  his  education  from  his  father  and  from 
tutors,  never  himself  going  to  an  important  school 
or  college.  He  was  a  strong  and  healthy  youth 
and  man  and  lived  an  uneventful  life  devoted  to 
music  and  poetry.  He  had  little  to  disturb  the 
serene  monotony  of  his  intellectual  life  except 
when  sickness  or  death  entered  the  family.  He 
was  married  in  1846  to  Elizabeth  Barrett,  several 
years  his  senior,  and  then  possessing  greater  popu¬ 
larity  than  himself.  Mrs.  Browning’s  health  was 
very  delicate  and  most  of  their  wedded  life  was 
spent  in  Italy,  whose  climate  seemed  more  kindly 
to  her.  She  died  in  1861  and  her  loss  was  a 
severe  blow  to  the  poet.  He  resided  in  London 
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thereafter  and  was  prominent  in  social  life,  though 
frequently  visiting  the  continent.  He  died  at 
Venice  in  December,  1889. 

Browning’s  genius  was  very  productive  and 
although  he  spent  much  time  in  revising  and  cor¬ 
recting,  he  poured  forth  a  flood  of  poems  of  nearly 
every  type.  Few  are  easy  reading,  most  of  them 
are  difficult  and  some  entire  poems  and  many 
passages  in  others  are  obscure  or  unintelligible. 
This,  however,  does  not  mean  that  he  is  uninter¬ 
esting  or  that  what  he  has  written  will  not  repay 
the  reading.  The  dramatic  intensity  of  some  of 
his  scenes,  the  lyric  beauty  of  many  passages  and 
the  force  and  elegance  of  his  figures  make  the 
study  of  his  writings  absorbing.  The  casual 
reader  will  see  little  of  these  charms,  for  the  read¬ 
ing  of  Browning  is  an  art.  He  is  so  peculiar  and 
in  many  respects  so  entirely  a  law  unto  himself 
that  one  must  learn  a  new  method  of  expression 
before  he  can  fully  appreciate  his  many  beauties. 
To  understand  his  mannerisms  is  not  a  difficult 
matter  but  as  soon  as  it  is  accomplished  the 
reader  is  confronted  with  a  scholarly  intellect 
whose  thought  cannot  be  easily  mastered.  Brown¬ 
ing’s  methods  are  psychological  and  his  analysis 
of  character  always  deep  and  penetrating.  He 
looks  for  the  causes  of  things  and  traces  them  to 
their  inevitable  consequences.  He  writes  for 
thinkers,  and  thinkers  read  and  enjoy  him.  His 
really  obscure  passages  come  probably  from  his 
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haste  in  composition,  which,  however,  is  not  fast 
enough  to  keep  pace  with  the  rapidity  of  his 
thoughts.  He  leaps  from  one  idea  to  another  and 
sometimes  arrives  at  conclusions  without  allowing 
for  the  slow  steps  of  his  readers  reasoning.  These 
may  be  grave  faults  but  they  are  the  faults  of  a 
genius  it  is  not  for  us  to  criticize.  What  we  must 
do  is  to  try  to  rise  to  the  clear  heights  upon  which 
he  stands  and  then  we  shall  be  able  to  receive  his 
inspiring  message. 

What  this  message  is  let  us  now  take  a  moment 
to  explain,  although  in  that  time  one  can  tell  little 
of  it.  He  would  teach  us  that  every  single  life,  no 
matter  how  humble,  is  important  in  itself;  that 
life  means  much  and  that  existence  here  is  but  a 
preparation  for  a  fuller,  broader  life  hereafter; 
that  this  broader  life  can  be  attained  only  from 
growth  that  must  proceed  from  individual  effort. 
In  this  effort  joys  and  pains  must  come.  In  the 
former  we  should  delight  and  see  in  the  latter 
nothing  but  aids  to  a  nobler  existence  by  conquest. 
Such  is  the  significance  of  the  battle  of  joy  with 
sorrow,  of  good  with  evil. 

The  human  soul  is  the  object  of  Brown- 

Pippa  Passes  ... 

mg’s  study.  Incident  and  description 
are  valuable  only  as  they  aid  in  delineating  the 
struggles,  the  failures,  the  glorified  achievements 
of  the  soul.  Pippa  Passes  is  his  most  artistic  little 
drama,  and  in  a  fascinating  way  it  shows  Brown¬ 
ing  and  his  philosophy  as  well  as  any  one  poem. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  not  difficult  to  read.  Pippa, 
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a  little  silk  weaver,  rises  on  New  Year’s  Day,  her 
one  holiday  in  all  the  year,  and  thinks  of  the  hap¬ 
piest  four  persons  in  all  her  little  world.  Though 
she  would  like  to  be  in  turn  each  one  of  these,  she 
will  not  waste  her  day  in  sorrowful  regret  but  will 
be  gay  and  happy.  So  she  goes  forth,  singing  as 
she  goes.  Ottima,  whose  wealthy  husband  owns 
the  silk  mills,  has  a  handsome  lover,  Sebald. 
Pippa  would  be  loved  like  Ottima  and  have  riches 
at  her  command.  She  does  not  know  that  the 
false  Ottima,  helped  by  her  base  lover,  has  just 
slain  the  old  man,  her  husband,  and  at  this  very 
moment  they  are  talking  of  the  crime.  Ottima  is 
trying  to  revive  the  love  of  Sebald,  whom  the 
murder  has  frightened  and  made  remorseful.  She 
is  succeeding  when  Pippa  passes  by,  plucking  the 
flowers,  and  sends  her  cheery  little  song, 

“  The  year’s  at  the  spring, 

And  day’s  at  the  morn 

to  the  ears  of  the  guilty  pair.  As  she  goes  on  and 
reaches  the  words 

“  God’s  in  his  heaven  — 

All’s  right  with  the  world,” 

Sebald  sees  as  by  a  flash  of  heaven’s  own  light  the 
sinfulness  of  his  deed.  It  is  the  beginning  of  a 
saving  repentance  for  both. 

Jules,  the  young  sculptor,  is  also  a  subject  of 
Pippa’s  innocent  envy.  He  has  just  been  tricked 
|nto  marrying  a  girl  below  him  and  is  about  to 
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cast  her  aside  when  Pippa,  passing,  carols  a  little 
love  song.  The  better  nature  of  Jules  is  aroused 
and  he  goes  with  his  bride  to  begin  again  among 
strangers  a  life  of  art. 

Luigi,  the  young  patriot,  is,  to  Pippa,  happy  in 
the  care  of  his  doting  mother.  If  she  could  have 
the  love  of  such  a  mother, — but  she  sings  a  song 
of  wisdom,  of  justice  and  of  peace,  as  she  passes 
the  house,  and  the  words  confirm  Luigi  in  a  patri¬ 
otic  resolve  from  which  his  mother  had  almost 
persuaded  him. 

It  is  night  now  and  Pippa  thinks  of  the  Bishop, 
holiest  of  all  she  knows.  But  this  hollow-hearted, 
scheming  Bishop  grasps  at  more  riches  and  is 
threatening  a  villain  who  was  instrumental  in 
amassing  the  wealth  the  Bishop  now  enjoys.  In 
defense  the  wretched  Intendent  says  that  the  real 
heiress  of  the  Bishop’s  wealth  was  not  killed  but 
is  now  living,  the  blackeyed  Pippa,  herself.  To¬ 
gether  they  form  a  dastardly  plot  to  remove  her, 
but  Pippa  passes,  singing  in  her  innocent  loveliness, 
of  the  white  changing  moon,  the  grass,  the  trees, 
and  other  simple  things,  and  the  Bishop’s  purpose 
is  turned  to  one  of  peace. 

Pippa,  ignorant  of  the  changes  she  has  made  in 
the  lives  of  these  four  groups  of  persons,  a  little 
tired  from  her  days  pleasuring,  unsuspicious  of 
the  great  things  in  store  for  her,  goes  to  her  pallet 
in  the  attic  and  innocently  wonders  how  she  can  ever 
approach  them  so  as  to  touch  and  move  them,  “do 
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some  good  or  evil  to  them  in  some  slight  way.  ” 
Finally  she  drops  asleep  with  the  words  of  the 
hymn  upon  her  lips, 

“  All  service  ranks  the  same  with  God  — 

With  God,  whose  puppets,  best  and  worst, 
Are  we  :  there  is  no  last  nor  first.” 

The  Ring  and  Ring  and  the  Book  is  Browning’s 

the  Book  longest  and  most  ambitious  poem.  He 
tells  the  whole  story  briefly  and  quickly  at  the 
very  beginning,  a  story  of  base  intrigue,  of  mur¬ 
der,  of  punishment.  Then  the  same  story  is  told 
again  at  great  length  from  ten  different  points  of 
view.  The  half  of  Rome  who  sided  with  the  mur¬ 
derer  ;  the  other  half  who  favored  his  murdered 
wife ;  the  neutral  persons  who  have  no  sympathy 
with  either ;  Pompilia  on  her  death  bed ;  the 
defending  counsel;  the  public  prosecutor;  the 
Pope  reviewing  the  case ;  and  Guido  in  his  final 
confession  all  go  over  the  story  from  beginning  to 
end.  The  new  incidents  brought  in,  the  new  turn 
given  to  the  incidents  already  known,  the  wonder¬ 
ful  range  and  depth  of  psychological  insight  shown 
in  keeping  these  views  consistent,  the  discriminat¬ 
ing  knowledge  of  character,  the  wealth  of  illus¬ 
tration  and  the  strength  and  beauty  of  many 
passages  make  the  poem  of  wonderful  value  to  a 
real  student.  Of  the  number  of  persons  met  in 
the  complex  narrative,  four  are  drawn  in  a  mas' 
terful  manner,  four  are  vital  creations.  Count 
Guido,  the  most  cold-blooded,  greedy,  scheming 
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villain  ever  portrayed,  shows  not  a  redeeming 
trait.  It  is  only  his  tortured  and  murdered  wife 
who  reveals  a  touch  of  human  sympathy  for  him : 

“So  he  was  made ;  he  nowise  made  himself : 
I  could  not  love  him,  but  his  mother  did.” 

The  frivolous  priest,  the  Canon  Caponsacchi, 
who  is  roused  to  manliness  by  one  despairing 
appeal  from  the  terror-stricken  wife,  curbs  his 
love,  sacrifices  his  position  in  the  eyes  of  many 
but  wins  our  unstinted  admiration.  With  what 
nobility  he  flings  himself  into  the  championship 
of  Pompilia  and  bares  his  soul  to  the  coarse 
judges : 

“  I  have  done  with  being  judged. 

I  stand  guiltless  in  thought,  word  and  deed, 

To  the  point  that  I  apprise  you  —  in  contempt 
For  all  misapprehending  ignorance 
O’  the  human  heart,  much  more  the  mind  of 
Christ, — 

That  I  assuredly  did  bow,  was  blessed 
By  the  revelation  of  Pompilia.  There  ! 

Such  is  the  final  fact  I  fling  you,  Sirs.” 

But  in  contemplation  of  his  lonely  destiny  he 
can  but  see  what  might  have  been  : 

4  4  To  have  to  do  with  nothing  but  the  true, 
The  good,  the  eternal  —  and  these,  not  alone 
In  the  main  current  of  the  general  life, 

But  small  experiences  of  every  day, 
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Concerns  of  the  particular  hearth  and  home  : 
To  learn  not  only  by  a  comet’s  rush, 

But  a  rose’s  birth — not  by  the  grandeur, 
God, — 

But  the  comfort,  Christ.” 

‘‘Little  Pompilia  with  the  patient  brow”  is  the 
most  impressive  character  Browning  ever  drew, 
the  one  noble  being  able  to  stand  with  Shake¬ 
speare’s  greatest  women.  She  was  but  thirteen 
when  called  upon  to  pass  through  four  years  of 
most  imminent  peril  to  body  and  soul,  to  live  in 
constant  terror  of  her  fiendish  husband,  while  she 
knew  and  controlled  her  passionate  love  and 
admiration  for  the  noble  priest.  Such  purity, 
patience,  faith  and  power  of  forgiveness,  can  be 
the  result  only  of  a  saintly,  spiritual  insight.  All 
this  Browning  brings  out  with  a  loving  hand  that 
never  falters,  even  in  the  most  delicate  situation, 
when  the  least  weakness  in  a  phrase  would  destroy 
the  exquisite  beauty  of  his  conception. 

A  few  quotations  may  assist  in  creating  an 
impression  of  her.  She  speaks  of  her  priestly 
lover,  her  one  friend,  her  only,  all  her  own: 

“  O  lover  of  my  life,  O  soldier  saint, 

No  work  begun  shall  ever  pause  for  death  ! 
Love  will  be  helpful  to  me  more  and  more 
I’  the  coming  of  the  course,  the  new  path  I 
must  tread  — 
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My  weak  hand  in  thy  strong  hand,  strong  for 
that  !  ” 

She  sees  and  knows  through  this  love  the 
unseen,  after  death  : 

‘  ‘  Through  such  souls  alone 
God  stooping  shows  sufficient  of  his  light 
For  us  i’  the  dark  to  rise  by.  And  I  rise.” 

Her  love  for  her  babe,  in  which  for  the  first 
time  she  realized  God’s  birth  and  how  He  grew 
likest  God  in  being  born,  is  like  the  love  of  Mary : 

“We  poor 

Weak  souls,  how  we  endeavor  to  be  strong ! 
I  was  already  using  up  my  life, — 

This  portion,  now,  should  do  him  such  a  good, 
This  other  go  to  keep  off  such  an  ill ! 

The  great  life  ;  see,  a  breath  and  it  is  gone  ! 
So  is  detached,  so  left  all  by  itself 
The  little  life,  the  fact  which  means  so  much. 
Shall  not  God  stoop  the  kindlier  to  His  work, 
His  marvel  of  creation,  foot  would  crush, 

Now  that  the  hand  He  trusteth  to  receive 
And  hold  it,  lets  the  treasure  fall  perforce  ? 
The  better  ;  He  shall  have  in  an  orphanage 
His  own  way  clearer  ;  if  my  babe 
Outlived  the  hour  —  and  he  has  lived  two 
weeks — 

It  is  through  God  who  knows  I  am  not  by. 
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Who  is  it  makes  the  soft  gold  hair  turn  black, 
And  sets  the  tongue,  might  lie  so  long  at  rest, 
Trying  to  talk  ?  Let  us  leave  God  alone ! 
Why  should  I  doubt  He  will  explain  in  time 
What  I  feel  now,  but  fail  to  find  the  words  ? 
My  babe  nor  was,  nor  is,  nor  yet  shall  be 
Count  Guido  Franceschini’s  child  at  all  — 
Only  his  mother’s,  born  of  love  not  hate  ! 

So  shall  I  have  my  rights  in  after  time. 

It  seems  absurd,  impossible  to-day  ; 

So  seems  so  much  else  not  explained  but 
known  !  ” 

Guido  even  in  his  last  terrorized  appeal  before 
his  execution  recognizes  her  true  nature. 
“Abate, —  Cardinal, —  Christ,  —  Maria, — 
God,  .  .  . 

Pompilia  will  you  let  them  murder  me  ?  ” 

and  she  forgives  and  pardons  him  in  her  farewell 
thoughts  : 

“We  shall  not  meet  in  this  world  nor  the  next, 
But  where  will  God  be  absent  ?  In  His  face 
Is  light,  but  in  His  shadow  healing  too  : 

Let  Guido  touch  the  shadow  and  be  healed !  ” 

The  fourth  of  the  great  characters  is  the  old 
Pope,  reviewing  the  case  alone.  He  reads  the 
matter  rightly,  decides  justly,  and,  though  griev¬ 
ing  that  Guido  must  die,  sends  the  man  to  execu¬ 
tion  in  the  hope  that  the  suddenness  of  the  blow 
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may  be  the  one  means  for  the  salvation  of  the 
criminars  soul.  In  one  place  he  says  : 

‘  ‘  Life  is  probation  and  the  earth  no  goal 
But  starting  point  of  man  :  compel  him  strive, 
Which  means  in  man  as  good  as  reach  the 
goal.” 

Of  Browning’s  other  dramas,  his  lyrics,  and  the 
dramatic  monologues  which  he  handles  in  so  mas¬ 
terly  a  manner,  we  have  not  space  to  speak.  We 
can  but  close  with  his  own  last  lines,  which  justify 
the  estimate  made  at  the  beginning  of  this  brief 
and  inadequate  notice  : 

“  One  who  never  turned  his  back,  but  marched 
breast  forward, 

Never  doubted  clouds  would  break, 
Never  dreamed,  though  right  were  worsted, 
wrong  would  triumph, 

Held  we  fall  to  rise,  are  baffled  to  fight  better, 
Sleep  to  awake.  ’  ’ 

Elizabeth  Bar-  Closely  associated  with  Robert  Brown- 
rett  Browning  ing’s  fame  [s  that  of  his  wife,  Eliza¬ 
beth  Barrett,  the  greatest  English  poetess.  Kate 
Field,  in  a  letter  from  Florence  written  in  1865, 
says  this  of  her  personal  appearance : 

“To  those  who  loved  Mrs.  Browning  (and 
to  know  her  was  to  love  her)  she  was  singu¬ 
larly  attractive.  Hers  was  not  the  beauty 
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of  feature ;  it  was  the  loftier  beauty  of  ex¬ 
pression.  Her  slight  figure  seemed  hardly 
large  enough  to  contain  the  great  heart 
that  beat  so  fervently  within,  and  the  soul 
that  expanded  more  and  more  as  one  year 
gave  place  to  another.  It  was  difficult  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  such  a  fairy  hand  could  pen  such 
thoughts  of  ponderous  weight,  or  that  such 
a  ‘  still  small  voice  ’  could  utter  them  with 
equal  force.  But  it  was  Mrs.  Browning’s 
face  upon  which  one  loved  to  gaze  —  that  face 
and  head  which  almost  lost  themselves  in  the 
thick  curls  of  her  dark  brown  hair.  That 
jealous  hair  could  not  hide  the  broad,  fair 
forehead,  *  royal  with  the  birth,  ’  as  smooth  as 
any  girl’s  and  ‘  too  large  for  wreath  of  modern 
wont.  ’  Her  large  brown  eyes  were  beautiful, 
and  were,  in  truth,  the  windows  of  her  soul. 
They  combined  the  confidingness  of  a  child 
with  the  poet-passion  of  the  heart  and  intel¬ 
lect  ;  and  in  gazing  into  them  it  was  easy  to 
read  why  Mrs.  Browning  wrote.  God’s  in¬ 
spiration  was  her  motive  power,  and  in  her 
eyes  was  the  reflection  of  this  higher  light.  ” 

George  S.  Hilliard  says  : 

_ 

“I  have  never  seen  a  human  frame  which 
seemed  so^nearly  a  transparent  veil  for  a 
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celestial  and  immortal  spirit.  She  is  a  soul 
of  fire  enclosed  in  a  shell  of  pearl.” 

E.  C.  Stedman  writes  : 

“The  Victorian  era,  with  its  wider  range  of 
opportunities  for  women,  has  been  illumined 
by  the  career  of  the  greatest  female  poet  that 
England  has  produced  —  nor  only  England,  but 
the  whole  territory  of  the  English  language  ; 
more  than  this,  the  most  inspired  woman,  so 
far  as  known,  of  all  who  have  composed  in 
ancient  or  modern  tongues,  or  flourished  ip 
any  land  or  time.  ” 

The  Rev.  Joseph  Cooke  pays  her  this  compli¬ 
ment  : 

‘  ‘  Mrs.  Browning  —  Shakespeare ’s  daughter. 
I  think  of  her  as  the  best  symbol  of  the  choic¬ 
est  part  of  Britain  :  in  her  grand  Christian 
connections,  her  mighty  aspirations  for  prog¬ 
ress,  her  love  of  the  poor,  her  spiritual  ten¬ 
derness  born  of  Christianity,  her  mental  ag¬ 
gressiveness  born  of  science,  her  womanliness 
—  I  had  almost  said  her  manliness  —  I  will 
say  her  heroic  readiness  to  follow  God,  whith¬ 
ersoever  he  may  lead.” 

She  was  born  in  1809  into  a  luxurious  home 
where  her  father,  a  wealthy  merchant,  petted  her 
and  carefully  assisted  the  development  of  her 
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growing  genius.  In  Aurora  Leigh  she  draws  a 
picture  of  herself  in  childhood  that  shows  how 
she  educated  herself  and  amassed  in  spite  of  her 
fragile  health  the  learning  for  which  she  was  fa¬ 
mous.  The  quotation  is  as  follows  : 

“ Books,  books,  books! 

I  had  found  the  secret  of  a  garret-room 
Piled  high  with  cases  in  my  father’s  name ; 
Piled  high,  packed  large  —  where,  creeping  in 
and  out 

Among  the  giant  fossils  of  my  past, 

Like  some  small,  nimble  mouse  between  the 
ribs 

Of  a  mastodon,  I  nibbled  here  and  there 
At  this  or  that  box,  pulling  through  the  gap, 
In  heats  of  terror,  haste,  victorious  joy, 

The  first  book  first.  And  how  I  felt  it  beat 
Under  my  pillow,  in  the  morning’s  dark, 

An  hour  before  the  sun  would  let  me  read  ! 

My  books !  ” 

In  spite  of  ill  health  she  worked  incessantly  and 
arduously.  Her  accomplishments  were  many  and 
various  and  the  profundity  of  her  learning  some¬ 
thing  marvelous  for  so  frail  a  being.  In  1837  she 
suffered  a  rupture  of  a  blood  vessel  in  her  lungs 
and  was  taken  by  her  brother  to  Torquay,  a  sea¬ 
side  resort  where  it  was  hoped  the  milder  climate 
would  restore  her  health.  She  calls  this  her  “en- 
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forced  exile  to  Torquay,  with  prophecy  in  the 
fear  and  grief  and  reluctance  of  it  —  a  dreadful 
dream  of  an  exile,  which  gave  a  nightmare  to  my 
life  forever,  and  robbed  it  of  more  than  I  can 
speak  of  here.”  She  alludes  to  the  accidental 
drowning  of  her  brother,  who  went  out  to  sail  with 
two  friends,  no  one  of  whom  was  seen  again. 

In  Lady  Geraldine's  Courtship ,  her  most  popular 
poem,  she  made  complimentary  reference  to  Robert 
Browning,  who  called  to  express  his  satisfaction. 
By  some  error  of  the  servant  he  was  shown  to  her 
sick  room.  From  this  first  visit  grew  the  many 
which  ripened  their  mutual  admiration  into  a  love 
that  scorned  the  opposition  of  her  parents  and  led 
to  a  marriage  she  never  repented,  though  her  father 
refused  to  be  reconciled  to  it. 

From  her  marriage  her  health  improved,  and  till 
her  death  the  poets  made  their  home  in  Italy, 
spending  their  summers  in  the  Casa  Guidi,  Flor¬ 
ence,  and  their  winters  in  Rome.  There  in  Flor¬ 
ence  she  died  in  1861,  as  she  had  hoped  she  would, 
in  her  own  Casa  Guidi.  ‘ ‘Rome  holds  fast  to 
Shelley  and  Keats,  to  whose  lowly  graves  there  is 
many  a  pilgrimage;  and  now  Florence,  no  less 
honored,  has  its  shrine  sacred  to  the  memory  of 
.  .  .  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning.” 

So  great,  so  lovely,  so  lovable  a  character  could 
not  but  inspire  other  pens.  Let  them  continue 
this  sketch  for  us  : 

“Those  who  have  known  Casa  Guidi  as  it 
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was  could  hardly  enter  the  loved  rooms  now 
and  speak  above  a  whisper.  They  who  have 
been  so  favored  can  never  forget  the  square 
anteroom,  with  its  great  picture  and  piano¬ 
forte  at  which  the  boy  Browning  passed  many 
an  hour  ;  the  little  dining-room  covered  with 
tapestry,  and  where  hung  medallions  of  Ten¬ 
nyson,  Carlyle  and  Robert  Browning ;  the 
long  study  filled  with  plaster  casts  and  studies, 
which  was  Mr.  Browning’s  retreat ;  and,  dear¬ 
est  of  all,  the  large  drawing-room  where  she 
always  sat.  There  was  something  about  this 
room  that  seemed  to  make  it  a  proper  and 
especial  haunt  for  poets.  The  dark  shadows 
and  subdued  light  gave  it  a  dreamy  look,  which 
was  enhanced  by  the  tapestry-covered  walls 
and  the  old  pictures  of  saints  that  looked  out 
sadly  from  their  carved  frames  of  black  wood. 
Large  bookcases  constructed  of  pieces  of 
Florentine  carving  selected  by  Mr.  Browning 
were  brimming  over  with  wise-looking  books ; 
tables  were  covered  with  more  gayly-bound 
volumes,  the  gifts  of  brother  authors.  Dante’s 
grave  profile,  a  cast  of  Keats’s  face  and  brow 
taken  after  death,  a  pen-and-ink  sketch  of 
Tennyson,  the  genial  face  of  John  Kenyon, 
Mrs.  Browning’s  good  friend  and  relative,  little 
paintings  of  the  boy  Browning,  all  attracted 
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the  eye  in  turn,  and  gave  rise  to  a  thousand 
musings.  A  quaint  mirror,  easy-chairs  and 
sofas,  and  a  hundred  nothings  that  always  add 
an  indescribable  charm,  were  all  massed  in 
this  room.  But  the  glory  of  all,  and  that 
which  sanctified  all,  was  seated  in  a  low  arm¬ 
chair  near  the  door.  A  small  table  strewn 
with  writing-materials,  books,  and  newspapers 
was  always  by  her  side.” — Kate  Field . 

‘  *  He  came  into  the  anteroom  to  greet  us,  as 
did  his  little  boy,  Robert,  whom  they  all  call 
Pennini  for  fondness.  The  latter  cognomen  is 
a  diminutive  of  Apennino,  which  was  bestowed 
upon  him  at  his  first  advent  into  the  world  be¬ 
cause  he  was  so  very  small,  there  being  a  statue 
in  Florence  of  colossal  size  called  Apennino.  I 
never  saw  such  a  boy  as  this  before  ;  so  slen¬ 
der,  fragile  and  spirit-like  —  not  as  if  he  were 
actually  in  ill-health,  but  as  if  he  had  little  or 
nothing  to  do  with  human  flesh  and  blood. 
.  .  .  Mrs.  Browning  met  us  at  the  door  of  the 
drawing-room  and  greeted  us  most  kindly — a 
pale,  small  person,  scarcely  embodied  at  all; 
at  any  rate  only  substantial  enough  to  put 
forth  her  slender  fingers  to  be  grasped,  and  to 
speak  with  a  shrill,  yet  sweet,  tenuity  of  voice. 
Really  I  do  not  see  how  Mr.  Browning  can 
suppose  that  he  has  an  earthly  wife  any  more 
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than  an  earthly  child ;  both  are  of  the  elfin 
race,  and  will  flit  away  from  him  some  day 
when  he  least  thinks  of  it.” — Nathaniel  Haw¬ 
thorne, 

*  *  Mrs.  Browning’s  character  was  well  nigh 
perfect.  Patient  in  long  suffering,  she  never 
spoke  of  herself  except  when  the  subject  was 
forced  upon  her  by  others,  and  then  with  no 
complaint.  She  judged  not,  saving  when 
great  principles  were  imperilled,  and  then  was 
ready  to  sacrifice  herself  upon  the  altar  of 
Right.  Forgiving  as  she  wished  to  be  for¬ 
given,  none  approached  her  with  misgivings 
knowing  her  magnanimity.  She  was  ever 
ready  to  accord  sympathy  to  all,  taking  an 
earnest  interest  in  the  most  insignificant,  and 
so  humble  in  her  greatness  that  her  friends 
looked  upon  her  as  a  divinity  among  women. 
Thoughtful  in  the  smallest  of  things  for  others, 
she  seemed  to  give  little  thought  to  herself ; 
and  believing  in  universal  goodness,  her  nature 
was  free  from  worldly  suspicions.  The  first 
to  see  merit,  she  was  the  last  to  censure  faults, 
and  gave  the  praise  that  she  felt  with  a  gener¬ 
ous  hand.  No  one  so  heartily  rejoiced  at  the 
success  of  others,  no  one  was  so  modest  in  her 
own  triumphs,  which  she  looked  upon  more  as 
a  favor  of  which  she  was  unworthy  than  as  a 
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right  due  to  her.  She  loved  all  who  offered 
her  affection,  and  would  solace  and  advise 
with  any.” — Kate  Field. 

The  following  critical  comments  on  her  most 
popular  work  will  best  introduce  the  subject : 

“  ‘Cursed/  says  Tennyson  in  Locksley  Hall , 

‘  be  the  social  lies  that  warp  us  from  the 
living  truth  ;  ’  ‘  cursed  be  the  gold  that  gilds 
the  straitened  forehead  of  the  fool.’  Love, 
asserting  its  God-given  power  and  right  to 
make  two  hearts  happy,  and  to  make  their 
love,  united  in  marriage,  a  fountain  of  home 
happiness  for  many,  is  in  that  poem  baffled  by 
worldly  pride.  In  Lady  Geraldine' s  Court¬ 
ship  the  same  doctrine  of  the  divine  right  of 
love  to  set  its  foot  on  the  neck  of  pride  is 
poetically  preached  in  Mrs.  Browning’s  man¬ 
ner.  .  .  .  Lady  Geraldine' s  Courtship  is 
steeped  in  melody  —  the  language,  the  im¬ 
agery,  the  sentiment,  the  thought  all  instinct 
with  music,  floating  and  flowing  and  rippling 
along  in  an  element  of  liquid  harmony  and 
modulated  brilliance.  ”  —  Peter  Bayne . 

“  The  Cry  of  the  Factory  Children  [printed 
in  Volume  IV,  page  217]  moves  you,  because  it 
is  no  poem  at  all  —  it  is  just  a  long  sob,  veiled 
and  stifled  as  it  ascends  through  the  hoarse 
voices  of  the  poor  beings  themselves.  Since 
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we  read  it  we  can  scarcely  pass  a  factory  with¬ 
out  seeming  to  hear  this  psalm  issuing  from 
the  machinery,  as  if  it  were  protesting  against 
its  own  abused  powers.” — Giljillan. 

The  Sonnets  from  the  Portuguese  from  which  we 
quote  in  Volume  V,  pages  173  and  174,  are  thus 
characterized  by  E.  C.  Stedman : 

*  ‘  Here,  indeed,  the  singer  rose  to  her 
height.  Here  she  is  absorbed  in  rapturous 
utterance,  radiant  and  triumphant  with  her 
own  joy.  The  mists  have  risen  and  her  sight 
is  clear.  Her  mouthing  and  affectation  are 
forgotten,  her  lips  cease  to  stammer,  the 
lyrical  spirit  has  full  control.  The  sonnet, 
artificial  in  weaker  hands,  becomes  swift  with 
feeling,  red  with  a  ‘  veined  humanity,  ’  the 
chosen  vehicle  of  a  royal  woman’s  vows. 
Graces,  felicities,  vigor,  glory  of  speech,  here 
are  so  crowded  as  to  tread  each  upon  the 
other’s  sceptred  pall.  The  first  sonnet,  equal 
to  any  in  our  tongue,  is  an  overture  contain¬ 
ing  the  motive  of  the  canticle  —  ‘  not  Death, 
but  Love’  had  seized  her  unaware.  The 
growth  of  this  happiness,  her  worship  of  its 
bringer,  her  doubts  of  her  own  worthiness, 
are  the  theme  of  these  poems.  She  is  in  a 
sweet  and,  to  us,  pathetic  surprise  at  the 
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delight  which  at  last  has  fallen  to  her.  Never 
was  man  or  minstrel  so  honored  as  her  ‘  most 
gracious  singer  of  high  poems.  ’  In  the  tremor 
of  her  love  she  undervalued  herself  —  with  all 
the  feebleness  of  body,  it  was  enough  for  any 
man  to  live  within  the  atmosphere  of  such  a 
soul  !  In  fine,  the  Portugese  Sonnets  whose 
title  was  a  screen  behind  which  the  singer 
poured  out  her  full  heart,  are  the  most  ex¬ 
quisite  poetry  hitherto  written  by  a  woman, 
and  of  themselves  justify  us  in  pronouncing 
their  author  the  greatest  of  her  sex  —  on  the 
ground  that  the  highest  mission  of  a  female 
poet  is  the  expression  of  love,  and  that  no 
other  woman  approaching  her  in  genius  has 
essayed  the  ultimate  form  of  that  expression.” 

Aurora  Leigh  is  a  long  poetical  novel  which  she 
calls  “  the  most  mature  of  my  works,  and  the  one 
in  which  my  highest  convictions  upon  Life  and  Art 
have  entered.” 

“Upon  the  whole,  I  think  that  the  chief 
value  and  interest  of  Aurora  Leigh  appertain 
to  its  marvelous  illustrations  of  the  develop¬ 
ment,  from  childhood  on,  of  an  aesthetical, 
imaginative  nature.  Nowhere  in  literature  is 
the  process  of  culture,  by  means  of  study  and 
passionate  experience,  so  graphically  depicted. 
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It  is  the  metrical  and  feminine  complement  to 
Thackeray’s  Pendennis  —  a  poem  that  will  be 
rightly  appreciated  by  artists,  thinkers,  poets, 
and  by  them  alone.” — E.  C .  Stedman . 

Lesser  There  are  several  among  the  lesser 

Poeis  poets  who  have  written  felicitous  verse 
and  expressed  noble  sentiments.  Algernon  Charles 
Swinburne,  poet  and  critic,  and  Dante  Gabriel 
Rosetti  represent  the  romantic  spirit ;  Edwin 
Arnold  is  a  student  of  eastern  religious  lore, 
Arthur  Hugh  Clough  a  scholarly  and  classic  poet 
of  the  skeptical  school. 

However,  the  work  of  these  and  other  versifiers 
cannot  be  considered  here.  Our  brief  history  of 
the  Victorian  Age  and  of  English  literature  must 
close  for  we  have  reached  the  limits  of  this  divi¬ 
sion  of  our  course. 
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1.  Can  you  find  any  selections  from  Ruskin 
which  show  that  although  he  wrote  prose  he  pos¬ 
sessed  the  poetic  spirit? 

2.  Do  the  selections  from  Matthew  Arnold 
given  in  Volume  IV  bear  out  the  statement  that  44  if 
he  offers  a  creed  at  all  it  is  one  of  duty  and  endur¬ 
ance  with  little  faith  in  ultimate  rejoicings  ”  ?  — 

3.  Compare  the  writings  of  Dickens  and 
Thackeray  in  respect  to  the  class  of  society  with 
which  the  authors  dealt,  and  the  method  of  their 
treatment. 

4.  In  what  peculiar  ability  is  George  Eliot 
unexcelled  as  a  novelist  ? 

5.  Reread  carefully  the  quotation  from  Fred¬ 
erick  Meyers:  4 ‘ Duty,  peremptory  and  absolute” 
was  evidently  the  basis  of  George  Eliot's  religion 
and  philosophy.  Compare  her  conception  of  the 
nature  and  value  of  duty  with  that  of  Wordsworth 
in  the  Ode  to  Duty ;  with  that  of  Carlyle  in  his 
44 gospel  of  work;  ”  and,  if  you  are  familiar  with 
it,  with  Lowell’s  expression  of  his  feeling  for 

44  the  high,  stern-featured  beauty 

Of  plain  devotedness  to  duty.” 

What  other  writers  can  you  name  who  have  cele¬ 
brated  duty  with  like  appreciation  ? 
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6.  Characterize  the  work  of  any  of  the  minor 
writers  of  the  period  with  whom  you  are  familiar. 

7.  The  form  of  Tennyson’s  verse  has  been  de¬ 
scribed  as  the  most  nearly  perfect  in  the  language. 
Can  you  justify  this  assertion? 

8.  Tell  in  your  own  words  (1)  upon  what 
Browning  directed  his  keen  analysis  and  study; 

(2)  the  nature  of  his  inspiring  message  as  a  poet; 

(3)  why  this  message  i£  sometimes  obscure. 

9.  Does  the  character  of  Pippa,  as  it  is 
meagerly  developed  in  the  text,  interest  you  ? 

Do  you  care  for  further  study  of  the  poem  in 
which  she  lives? 

10.  Upon  what  characteristics  of  Mrs.  Brown¬ 
ing  do  all  of  the  commentators  agree  ? 

1 1 .  What  breadth  of  perception  and  of  sympathy 
would  you  expect  to  find  reflected  in  the  writings 
of  a  woman  who  “  judged  not,  save  when  great 
principles  were  imperilled  ”  and  who  believed  in 
“  universal  goodness  ”  ? 

12.  Why  should  the  spirit  of  unrest  and  unceas¬ 
ing  analysis  which  has  dominated  the  most  recent 
English  literature  make  impossible  the  creation  of 
masterpieces  ? 
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A.  Preparation.  From  Caedmon's  Paraphrase 
(670)  to  the  death  of  Chaucer  (1400). 

I.  Prior  to  Chaucer’s  birth  (1340?). 

Beowulf 

Caedmon  -680. 

Bede  673-735. 

During  Chaucer’s  life. 

Sir  John  Mandeville 
John  Wyclif 
William  Langland 


II. 


1300-1372. 
1324-1384. 
Piers  Plowman 
1332- 

CHAUCER  i34o(?)-i4oo. 

B.  Accomplishment.  From  the  death  of  Chaucer 
to  the  present  time. 

I  The  period  of  Italian  Influence.  From  the 
death  of  Chaucer  to  the  Restoration  of 
Charles  II  (1660). 

1.  The  Age  of  Reaction.  From  the 

death  of  Chaucer  to  the  acces¬ 
sion  of  Queen  Elizabeth  (1558). 
M alory.  Morte  d}  A rthur. 

William  Tyndale  i49o(?)-i536. 

2.  The  Age  of  Elizabeth.  From  1558 

to  1603,  the  Accession  of  James  I. 
John  Lyly  i554(?)-i6o6. 

FRANCIS  BACON  1561-1626. 
Sir  Philip  Sidney  1554-1586. 
Sir  W alter  Raleigh  1552-1618. 
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II. 


EDMUND  SPENSER 

I552-I599- 

Christopher  Marlowe  1564-1593. 
WILLIAM  SHAKESPEARE 

1564-1616. 

Ben  Jonson  i573~i637. 

Francis  Beaumont  1584-1616. 
John  Fletcher  1579-1625. 

3.  The  Puritan  Age.  From  the  Acces¬ 
sion  of  James  I  to  the  Restoration 
of  Charles  II  (1660). 

Izaak  Walton  1593-1683. 

Jeremy  Taylor  1613-1667. 

Sir  Thomas  Browne  1605-1682. 
John  Bunyan  1628-1688. 

JOHN  MILTON  1608-1674. 

Robert  Herrick  1591-1674. 

The  period  of  French  Influence.  From 
the  Restoration  of  Charles  II  to  the 
death  of  Pope  (1744). 

1.  Age  of  the  Restoration.  From  the 
Restoration  of  Charles  II  to  the 
Accession  of  Queen  Anne  (1702). 

Samuel  Butler  1612-1680. 

JOHN  DRYDEN  1631-1700. 

John  Locke  1632-1704. 

Samuel  Pepys  1633-1703. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton  1642-1727. 

2.  The  Age  of  Queen  Anne.  From  the 


Accession  of  Queen 
death  of  Pope. 


Anne  to  the 
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Jonathan  Swift  1667-1745. 

Daniel  De  Foe  i66i(?)-i73i. 
Richard  Steele  1672-1729. 

JOSEPH  ADDISON  1672-1745. 
ALEXANDER  POPE 

1688-1744. 

III.  The  Modern  English  Period.  From  the 
death  of  Pope  to  the  present  time. 

1.  The  Beginnings.  From  the  death  of 

Pope  to  1780. 

Samuel  Richardson  1689-1761. 
Henry  Fielding  1707-1754. 
Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  1709-1784. 
David  Hume  1711-1776. 

Laurence  Sterne  1713-1768. 
Thomas  Gray  1716-1771. 

Tobias  George  Smollett 

1721-1771. 

OLIVER  GOLDSMITH 

1728-1774. 
Edmund  Burke  1729-1797. 
Edward  Gibbon  1737-1794. 

2.  The  Romantic  School.  From  1780 

to  1837,  the  Accession  of  Queen 
Victoria. 

William  Cowper  1731-1800. 
Robert  Burns  1759-1796. 

WILLIAM  WORDSWORTH 

1770- 1850. 

SIR  WALTER  SCOTT 

1771- 1832. 
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Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge 

1772-1834. 

Robert  Southey  1774-1843. 

Charles  Lamb  1775-1834. 

Lord  Byron  1788-1824. 

Percy  Bysshe  Shelley 

1792-1822. 

John  Keats  1795-1821. 

3.  The  Victorian  Age.  From  the  Acces¬ 
sion  of  Victoria  to  the  present 
time. 

Thomas  Carlyle  1795-1881. 
Thomas  Macaulay  1800-1859. 
Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning 

1806-1861- 

ALFRED  TENNYSON 

1809-1892. 

William  Makepeace  Thackeray 
1811-1863. 

Charles  Dickens  1812-1870. 
Robert  Browning  1812-1889. 
John  Ruskin  1819-1900. 

GEORGE  ELIOT  1819-1880. 

Matthew  Arnold  1822-1888. 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson 

1850-1894. 

Rudyard  Kipling  1865- 
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Upon  the  accompanying  map  are  indicated 
some  of  the  places  where  the  greatest  of  British 
writers  have  lived  and  worked  and  died.  The 
system  of  reference  is  simple  :  For  example,  the 
number  33  appears  on  the  map  under  Keswick ; 
the  student  turns  to  Keswick  (33  ;5  —  D)  in  the 
alphabetical  list  which  supplements  the  map  and 
finds  that  it  is  a  village  where  Coleridge  lived  and 
where  Southey  is  buried.  Again,  selecting  number 
2  under  Farringford in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  con¬ 
sulting  the  list  of  places,  he  finds  the  name  to  be 
that  of  a  country  home  of  Tennyson.  If  the 
name  is  known,  a  place  may  readily  be  found  on 
the  map  from  its  number  and  approximate  position, 
indicated  in  parenthesis  in  the  list.  Thus,  after 
Milston,  the  birthplace  of  Addison,  appears  in 
the  list  (4 ;  7  —  L)  :  by  tracing  on  the  map  an 
imaginary  line  to  the  right  from  L  in  the  left- 
hand  margin,  and  another  line  upward  from  7 
in  the  lower  margin  until  it  intersects  the  first, 
Milston  with  its  number  4  is  easily  found.  In 
order  to  save  space  in  the  list  the  words  born , 
lived  and  died  are  abbreviated  to  b.  1.  d. 

Study  of  the  map  and  references  to  it  have 
value  not  merely  as  lessons  in  geography  but 
because  of  their  assistance  in  fixing  the  students 
impressions  of  the  various  writers  studied.  Just 
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as  one  likes  to  think  of  an  absent  friend  as  living 
and  moving  about  in  familiar  scenes,  so  it  may  be 
pleasant  to  center  the  facts  and  associations  of 
each  author’s  life  about  definite  localities,  around 
actually  existing  places.  To  know  that  George 
Eliot  when  a  young  woman  met  the  philosopher 
Emerson,  and  that  each  writer  was  much  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  marked  individuality  of  the 
other,  is  interesting ;  but  to  picture  this  meeting 
at  Coventry,  to  place  it  among  some  of  the  most 
loved  and  memorable  scenes  of  George  Eliot’s 
life,  gives  the  fact  an  added  value.  It  is  well  to 
know,  too,  the  relative  position  of  the  homes  of 
contemporary  writers,  since  this  must  necessarily 
have  a  direct  connection  with  the  intermingling  of 
their  lives  and  their  influence.  A  glance  at  the 
Lake  Region  with  its  cluster  of  little  towns  and 
villages  will  at  once  reveal  the  possibility  of 
intimate  association  among  the  Lake  Poets.  The 
island  is  so  filled  with  literary  shrines  that  a 
grouping  of  them  should  not  be  very  difficult. 
Weave  as  many  threads  of  association  about  each 
locality  as  possible.  The  information  given  in 
the  list  of  places  is  necessarily  meager.  Add  to 
it  facts  that  you  gather  from  your  reading.  Pic¬ 
ture  as  definitely  as  you  can  the  appearance  of  the 
homes  and  surroundings  of  writers  who  have 
appealed  to  you  most.  In  some  cases  this  effort 
will  be  materially  aided  by  the  illustrations  in  the 
text.  Rydal  Mount,  Rydal  Water,  Grasmere 
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Church  and  the  old  Ambleside  Mill  should  give 
you  a  vivid  impression  of  the  character  of  the 
beautiful  lake  district.  Abbotsford  becomes  a 
reality;  Ayr,  though  you  never  have  seen  “the 
thick’ning  green”  of  its  “wild  woods”  nor  ever 
have  heard  the  river  “gurgling,  kiss  its  pebbled 
shore,”  becomes  something  far  more  than  a  name 
in  a  guide-book  or  a  number  on  a  map.  How 
many  other  pictures  of  places  in  the  British  Isles 
appear  in  these  volumes  ?  There  are,  too,  word- 
pictures —  the  descriptions  more  or  less  definite 
of  his  surroundings  given  by  poet  or  artistic 
prose  writer.  The  calm  beauty  of  Stoke  Pogis, 
the  thatched  cottage  in  which  Burns  was  born, 
the  “landskip”  about  Milton’s  Horton,  are  defi¬ 
nitely  suggested  in  the  poems  we  have  read.  Out 
pleasure  in  these  scenes  is  something  quite  inde¬ 
pendent  of  their  actual  existence,  yet  they  serve 
greatly  in  bringing  nearer  to  us  those  who  have 
recreated  and  idealized  them. 
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Abbotsford  s  (39  ;  5  —  B)  Scott  1.  d.  1832  ;  an  imposing 
castle  and  mansion  on  the  banks  of  the  Tweed. 

Addison  :  See  Milston. 

Aldwinkle  :  (19  ;  9  —  I)  Dryden  b.  1631. 

Aldworth:  (5;  8  —  L)  Tennyson  1.  d.  1892;  the  poet’s 
summer  home  after  1868. 

Arnold  :  see  Laleham;  Liverpool. 

Ayr:  (36;  3 — B)  Burns  b.  1759.  Here  are  still  standing 
the  haunted  kirk  of  Tam  O'  Shan  ter  and  the  poet’s  birthplace, 
the  thatched  cottage,  described  in  The  Cotter's  Saturday 
Night. 

Bacon  :  see  St.  Albans: 

Bishopsgate  :  (7  ;  8  —  K)  Shelley  1. 

Brantwood  :  (30;  5 — E)  Ruskin  d.  1900;  a  vine-covered 
mansion,  formerly  inhabited  by  the  poet  Massey,  where 
Ruskin  spent  his  later  years. 

Bronte  :  see  Haworth  I  Thornton. 

Browning,  E.  B  :  see  Durham. 

Bunyan :  see  Elstow. 

Burns  :  see  Ayr;  Dumfries. 

Byron  :  see  Harrow;  Newstead  Abbey. 

Carlyle  :  see  Ecclefechan. 

Cockermouth  :  (34;  5 — D)  Wordsworth  b.  1770.  The 
factory-shaped  “old  House”  of  the  poet’s  father  is  still 
standing. 

Coleridge  :  see  Keswick;  Ottery  St.  Mary. 

Coventry:  (20;  7 — I)  Eliot  1.  Birds  Grove,  the  home  in 
which  she  passed  some  of  her  most  memorable  years,  yet 
remains,  somewhat  altered. 

Cowper :  see  East  Dereham;  Olney. 

DeQuincey  :  see  Edinburgh;  Grasmere*,  Manchester. 

Dickens  :  see  Land  port;  Rochester. 

Dryden  :  see  Aldwinkle. 
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Dumfries:  (35;  4 — C)  Burns  1.  d.  1796.  In  the  church¬ 
yard,  where  an  imposing  mausoleum  is  erected  to  his  memory, 
he  and  his  “  bonnie  Jean  ”  lie. 

Durham:  (32;  7  —  D)  Browning,  E.  B.,  b.  1806. 

East  Dereham:  (18;  10  —  H)  Cowper  d.  1800.  In  the 
chapel  of  St.  Edmund  are  the  poet’s  grave  and  monument. 

Ecclefechan :  (38;  5  —  C)  Carlyle  b.  1795*  The  monu¬ 
ment  which  marks  his  grave  stands  within  a  few  rods  of  the 
place  where  he  was  born. 

Edinburgh:  (37;  5  —  A)  Scott  b.  1771;  De  Quincey  1.  d. 
1859.  On  Princess  Street  is  the  celebrated  monument,  over 
200  feet  high,  erected  to  the  memory  of  Scott. 

Eliot :  see  Coventry. 

Elstow  :  (17;  9  —  J)  Bunyan  b.  1628;  1.  In  the  village 
church  are  the  bell  which  it  was  once  Bunyan’s  duty  to  ring, 
and  two  windows  depicting  scenes  from  the  Pilgrim's  Progress 
and  the  Holy  War. 

Farringford:  (2;  7  —  M)  Tennyson  1.;  a  “cheerful  gray 
country  mansion  ”  described  in  his  later  poems. 

Field  Place:  (6;  9  —  L)  Shelley  b.  1792. 

Gibbon  :  see  Putney. 

Grasmere:  (31;  5 — D)  Wordsworth  1.  De  Quincey  1. 
In  Dove  Cottage  Wordsworth  passed  his  “poetic  prime.” 
Here,  too,  De  Quincey  lived  in  later  years.  In  the  Grasmere 
churchyard  is  the  poet’s  tomb. 

Harrow  :  (10  ;  9  —  K)  The  town  is  known  for  a  celebrated 
grammar  school  founded  in  1571  and  attended  by  such  men 
as  Sheridan,  Peel,  Trollope  and  Byron.  Here  were  passed 
Byron’s  happiest  years. 

Haworth:  (28;  7  —  F)  Bronte  1.  d.  1855.  In  the  ancient 
church  is  pointed  out  the  place  where  she  was  accustomed  to 
sit  —  within  a  foot  of  where  she  is  now  buried.  In  this  church 
she  was  married  and  here  is  a  window  dedicated  to  her  by  an 
American. 

Horton:  (9;  8  —  K)  Milton  1.;  where  Comus ,  Lycidas, 
V  Allegro  and  II  Penseroso  were  written. 

Johnson :  see  Lichfield. 
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Keswick  :  (33 ;  5  —  D)  Coleridge  1.  in  Greta  Hall.  In 
Crosthwaite  Churchyard  Southey  is  buried,  on  his  monument 
the  inscription  by  Wordsworth.  Near  by  is  the  Fall  of  Ladore 
celebrated  by  him. 

Laleham  :  (8;  8  —  K)  Arnold  b.  1822.  He  is  buried  here 
in  the  churchyard  of  the  village. 

Landport :  (3  ;  8  —  M)  Dickens  b.  1812. 

Lichfield  :  (22  ;  7  —  I)  Johnson  b.  1709 ;  a  cathedral  town  ; 
here  stands  in  the  Public  Square  a  large  statue  of  Johnson. 

Liverpool :  (25  ;  5  —  G)  Arnold  d.  1888. 

London :  No  attempt  is  made  to  name  the  numerous 
literary  people  who  lived  in  this  great  city. 

Macaulay  :  see  Rothley  Temple. 

Manchester  :  (26  ;  6  —  G)  DeQuincey  b.  1735. 

Milston  :  (4  ;  7  —  L)  Addison  b.  1672. 

Milton  :  see  Horton. 

Newstead  Abbey  :  (23  ;  8  —  H)  Byron  1.  at  intervals  for  20 
years ;  a  mediaeval  fortress  containing  numerous  priceless 
relics  of  the  poet. 

Olney  :  (16  ;  8  —  J)  Cowper  1.  Here  is  yet  standing  the 
poet’s  house,  in  the  market  place. 

Ottery  St.  Mary :  (1  ;  4  —  M)  Coleridge  b.  1772. 

Pope  :  see  Twickenham. 

Putney:  (11  ;  9 — L)  Gibbon  b.  1737. 

Rochester:  (13  ;  10  —  L)  Dickens  d.  1870;  a  very  ancient 
city,  some  of  the  localities  of  which,  as  Eastgate  House> 
Watts'  Charity  House  and  the  Victoria  and  Bull  Inn 
Dickens  has  described  in  his  works  under  different  names. 

Rothley  Temple:  (21  ;  9  —  H)  Macaulay b.  1800. 

Ruskin  :  see  Brantwood. 

Rydal  Mount:  (29;  5 — D)  Wordsworth  1.  d.  1850;  his 
vine-covered  home  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  spots  in  the 
lake  region. 

St.  Albans  :  (14;  9  —  J)  Bacon  1.;  a  very  ancient  town 
noted  for  its  abbey  church. 

Scott :  see  Abbotsford,  Edinburgh. 

Shakespeare  :  see  Stratford-on-Avon. 
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Shelley:  see  Bishopsgate,  Field  Place. 

Somersby:  (24;  9  —  G)  Tennyson  b.  1809.  The  Rectory 
where  he  was  born,  and  its  surroundings  are  described  in  the 
Ode  to  Memory. 

Stratford-on-Avon:  (15;  7 — J)  Shakespeare  b.  1564,  d. 
1616.  Here  the  great  bard’s  birthplace  and  tomb,  the  Guild 
Chapel  and  Hall,  the  Grammar  School  and  the  Hathaway 
Cottage  have  become  shrines. 

Tennyson:  see  Aid  worth ;  Farringford;  Somersby. 

Thornton :  (27  ;  7  —  F)  Bronte  b.  1816. 

Twickenham  :  (12  ;  9 —  K)  Pope  1.  d.  1744 ;  his  home  was 
a  beautiful  villa  on  the  Thames  about  12  miles  from  London. 

Wordsworth  :  see  Cockermouth;  Grasmere ;  Rydal  Mount. 
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